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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


THURSDAY, January 26, 1956. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Resolved,—That the following Members do compose the Standing Com- 
mitee on External Affairs: 


Arsenault, Garland, MacInnis, 
Balcer, Gauthier (Lac-Saint- MacKenzie, 
Bell, Jean), Macnaughton, 
Boisvert, Goode, McMillan, 

‘Breton, Hansell, Montgomery, 
Cannon, Henry, . ~' Patterson, 
Cardin, Huffman, Pearkes, 
Coldwell, ; James, Richard (Ottawa East), 
Crestohl, Jutras, Starr, 
Decore, Knowles, ° Stick, 
Diefenbaker, ‘ Lusby, Stuart (Charlotte), 
Fleming, MacEachen, Studer—35. 


Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on External Affairs be empowered 
to examine and enquire into all such matters and things as may be referred to 
them by the House; and to report from time to time their observations and 
opinions thereon, with power to send for persons, papers and records. 


FRIDAY, March 2, 1956. 


Ordered,—That items numbered 92 to 115 inclusive of the Main Estimates 
1956-57, be withdrawn from the committee of Supply and referred to the 
Standing Committee on External Affairs, saving always the powers of the 
Committee of Supply in relation to the voting of public moneys. 


TUESDAY, March 13, 1956. 


Ordered,—That the said Committee be authorized to sit while the House 
is sitting. ere 

Ordered,—That the said Committee be empowered to print from day to day 
seven hundred and fifty copies in English and three hundred copies in French 
of its minutes of proceedings and evidence and that Standing Order No. 66 be 
suspended in relation thereto. 


Attest. 


LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


t - 


TuESDAY, March 13, 1956. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs begs leave to prese 


following as its 
FIRST REPORT 


Your Committee recommends: 
1. That it be authorized to sit while the House is sitting. 


2. That it be empowered to print from day to day, seven hundred and fifty 


copies in English and three hundred copies in French of its minutes of proceed- 


\ 


ings and evidence and that Standing Order No. 66 be suspended in relation — 


thereto. 
Respectfully submitted, z 


- MAURICE BOISVERT, — 
Chairman. * 
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ae MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, March 13, 1956 


The Standing ‘ehuinites on Haterhal Affairs met at 11.00 o’clock A.M. 
this day for organization purposes. The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Boisvert, 
presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Balcer, Bell, Boisvert, Cardin, Coldwell, Crestohl, 
Decore, Diefenbaker, Fleming, Gauthier (Lac St-Jean), Hansell, Huffman, 


-. James, Jutras, Knowles, Lusby, MacEachen, Montgomery, Patterson, Pearkes, 


Richard, Starr, Stick, and Studer.— (24). 


Mr. Boisvert extended thanks to members of the Committee for his election 
as Chairman. 


The Orders of Reference were read by the Clerk of the Committee. 


On the motion of Mr. Crestohl, seconded by Mr. Huffman, 
Resolved,—That a Sub-committee on Agenda and Procedure be appointed 


comprising the oe and 8 members to be designated by him. 


On the motion of Mr. Tate! seconded by Mr. Decore. 

Resolved,—That a recommendation be made to the House to empower the 
Committee to sit while the House is sitting. 

On the motion of Mr. Stick, seconded by Mr. Huffman, 

Resolved,—That a recommendation be made to print 750 copies in English 


and 300 copies in French of its minutes of proceedings and evidence. 


The Committee was informed that the services of the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs will be available for three days and it was suggested that 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of the week of March 19th might be suitable 
for his appearances before the Committee. 


The Committee adjourned at 11.15 A.M. to the call of the Chair. 


THuRSDAY, April 12, 1956 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 3 o’clock p.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Boisvert, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Arsenault, Balcer, Bell, Boisvert, Breton, Cannon, 
Cardin, Coldwell, Decore, Diefenbaker, Garland, Goode, Hansell, Henry, Huff- 


'-man, James, Knowles, MacEachen, MacKenzie, McMillan, Patterson, Richard 
(Ottawa East), Starr, Stick, and Stuart.—25. 


‘In attendance: The Honourable L. B. Pearson, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs and Messrs. R. M. MacDonnell, Deputy Under-Secretary, W. D. 
Matthews, Assistant Under-Secretary, S. D. Pierce, Deputy High Commissioner 
to the United Kingdom, A. A. Day, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs. 
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ra ata STANDING COMMIT 
The Chairman, after calling the meeting 
lowing members have consented to serve witk 


Agenda and Procedure: Messrs. Diefenbaker, “Balcer, 
Stuart, James, Decore, and Macnaughton. STUER AS 


The first item of the Main Estimates of the Department of External 
Item 92, was called. ; 


Mr. Goode, while paying tribute to Mr. Pearson for the fine opt ati 
enjoys abroad, deploring the lack of attention paid by the press to the sub: 
of External Affairs. awe 


addressing the Committee and made a general statement outlining iis 


on the following subjects: ‘ Cae 
Ry a 
1. Recent developments in the Soviet Union and their Ainipliesting 

wale er 


2. The North Atlantic Treaty OresniZatOR ay aan ee 
political aspects. 


4, The Colombo Plan. 


During questioning which followed, Mr. Pearson made further obse 
concerning social, economic and political conditions in the USSR, r 
between Russia and China, and developments in India and Ceylon. 


The Secretary of State, Mr. Pearson, tabled a statement of. oe 
war financial assistance abroad. (See Appendix A). 


mittee er od to the call ae the Chair. 


om J. E. O’ ae a 
Clerk of the Committee 


EVIDENCE 


APRIL 12, 1956. 
3.00 p.m, 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, as we have a quorum the meeting is open. 


Before the last meeting I did not go to the trouble of asking the following 
gentlemen to be members of the steering committee. These member have 
given me their assent: Messrs. Diefenbaker, Balcer, Coldwell, Patterson, Stuart, 
James, Decore and Macnaughton. I am sure that these names will meet with 
the warm approval of the committee. 


As our first item of business we will deal with the first item of the estimates 


of the Department of External Affairs which appear at page 18, the cathe of 


which are on page 173. 


First, however, Mr. Goode has asked me to give him an opportunity to foaled 
a statement. 


Mr. GoopvEe: Mr. Chairman, I know we are all very anxious to hear Mr. 
Pearson. Within the last three weeks I was in New York and had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the United Nations building again. I saw it at one time, being 
on the delegation, as most of the members of this committee have been. I 
learned again from some of the members of the staff how highly regarded 
our Secretary of State for External Affairs is in New York. It is because of 
that high regard for the status of Canada in the United Nations that I wish 
to bring to the attention of this committee, not in a facetious manner but in a 
very serious vein—because I know that each member of this committee views 
his responsibility very seriously—the fact that the overseas press—not speaking 


of the local press in Ottawa or in the House of Commons—but the members 


of the overseas press are stressing, to my mind, external affairs on a very 
limited basis at this time. In reading the paper this morning, a copy of which 
I have before me, I notice that a coalition has been formed between Jordan 
and Syria. That takes the position on the front page of this Montreal paper of 
one column of about two inches. I notice there is a picture also, where Mr. 
Dag Hammarskjold is meeting a certain Egyptian official. 

On the front page of another paper, in a spread some fifteen or twenty 
inches three columns wide, it goes into some detail respecting the marriage of a 
certain movie star whose marriage will most likely last for one year. That is 
given in a spread which over-shadows our Department of External Affairs. 

I hope that the country as a whole will view the importance of one matter 
as against the other, and I am sure the people of Canada will ids Mr. 
Pearson’s statement.in this committee as important. 

I was speaking to one member of the press gallery this morning and 
he tells me the wires are practically full of the news of this coming wedding. 
He said to me—and I go along with his view—that the news on the front 
pages of some of our Canadian papers was sickening. I agree with that. 

I hope that when Mr. Pearson speaks the country will be able to read of 
his very valued comments. 


Mr. Ricuarp (Ottawa East): I hope this statement will not cause inter- 
national dissension with the State of Monaco. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have the pleasure today of having the hon. 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs with us. 

Dealing with the first item, I think this is the proper time to ask the 
minister to make the usual statement which I am sure will be enlightening 
to every member. Mr. Pearson. | 

Hon. Lester B. Pearson (Secretary of State for External Affairs): | Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, I do not flatter myself by thinking that anything I 
can say this afternoon will compete in popular interest with developments in 
Monaco. However, I still am happy to have the privilege of appearing before 
you in the customary way and subjecting myself to you for examination on 
international developments, especially those which affect our own country. 

I am not certain, Mr. Chairman, how the members of the committee would 
prefer me to proceed. I could make a statement, a rather general statement, 
dealing with certain aspects of the current international scene, and then 
could be available for questioning afterwards; or, I could take up three or four 
subjects and be questioned on each before I proceed to the next one. I'am, 
of course, in your hands on that. j 

Naturally there will be a lot of things on which I will not touch even in 
the most general statement. But if there are matters with which I do not deal 
in any statement I may make I will naturally be glad to do all T can to 
exchange views later with the committee on those, if they are raised by 
members. 

If you think it desirable, I could begin by giving the committee my views 
and the views of our department on certain recent developments in the Soviet 
Union which have affected, I think, the basis of east-west relations at the 
present time. ied 

I would like, then, also to say something about NATO and NATO problems; 
and finally some observations on our relations with the countries of Asia, both 
political and economic. pee 

The first subject then, if I may proceed, that I would like to touch on is © 
recent developments in the Soviet Union affecting relations between what we | 
call the east and the west. We in Canada are not a principal in some of 
these developments but we are certainly vitally concerned with them. | In 
respect of them we can exercise some influence not only because of the 
importance of our country but because of our close relationship to the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France which are principals on the western 
side. 

I would like to begin by going back to the summit conference, as it is vi 
called, of last summer at Geneva. This made it pretty clear, I think, that both 
the Soviet Union and the western countries have tacitly accepted the fact that 
a global war involving thermonuclear weapons would be a war of mutual 
annihilation, and therefore is to be avoided. 

The conference of foreign ministers at Geneva which followed the summit 
conference made it, I think, almost equally clear that the Soviet Union had 
not, however, changed its major foreign policy objectives and was not willing, 
at least at this stage, to negotiate with the west over the most important of 
those objectives. 

The logical conclusion, as I draw it, from these two conferences is that 
Soviet policy is now to be pursued at least for the time being by a variety of - 
methods short of global war. From that possibility we can take some comfort. 
The limits to which activities on both sides may be pushed without running the 
risk of global atomic war have possibly now been extended, although I do not 
think any of us know how far. But, having said that, I repeat what I have - 
also said—and I think this is the significant fact—Soviet objectives remain the 
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same even though Soviet methods may have changed to what they probably 
consider, from their point of view, to be a more positive and fruitful approach. 
As I see it the main objectives of Soviet policy remain, so far as policy in the 
west is concerned—I am not talking about Asia—the dissolution of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and the withdrawal of the United States from 
western Europe. The Soviet leaders have made it pretty clear that they will 
not tolerate the unification of Germany within NATO. For the time being at’ 
least Soviet terms for unification of Germany are, to use the words Mr. 
Molotov used, whether by calculation or by accident, at Geneva: the preserva- 
tion of the social and economic structure of a communist eastern Germany 
within a unified Germany. 

It may be, however, that the Soviet leaders are genuinely anxious to 
reach some agreement on disarmament in order to free labour and resources 
for non-military purposes. I would not dismiss that. The fact that we are 
taking the disarmament subcommittee in London so seriously is an indication 
that we do not dismiss it. That, so far as it goes, is an encouraging factor. 
But it also is true that the Soviet remains very suspicious of many of our 
western ideas on disarmament. xistiF 

It is also, I think, true that in view of the relative stability which has now 
been reached in the positions on either side in the west—the relative stability— 
the Soviet leaders are turning to the middle east, and to south and southeast 
Asia where they hope to extend their influence and diminish western influence 
and prestige. We know, of course, how they are trying to do this; by promoting 
discord in the area—this is particularly shown in their middle east policy— 
and by offers of assistance of one kind or another in southeast Asia and Africa. 

A few weeks ago there was a chance to check this analysis of Soviet policy 
by an examination of the conclusions of the communist party congress in 


‘Moscow which was, of course—I do not need to tell the members of the com- 


mittee—an event of very great significance. It is quite a chore to read the 
speeches of the communist leaders at that conference, but it is a labour well 
repaid in the knowledge gained of Soviet policy by anyone who wishes to 
undertake it. Mr. Krushchev’s speech particularly should be examined and 
re-examined by anyone who wants to understand what is going on in Russia 
and in the communist party. I am not sure today that it is not as important a 
blueprint as Hitler’s Mein Kampf was for Nazi policy. It is a long speech, 74 
hours, and it takes a long time to read. A lot of it is pretty dull but it also is 
of great importance. After careful study of that statement and of the statements 
of other Soviet leaders at that congress, I, and the officials of the Department 
of External Affairs; have drawn certain conclusions. I submit these, of course, 
with some diffidence because conclusions in a matter of this kind can easily 
be wrong: 

One, the Soviet leaders are full of confidence. They believe in the correct- 
ness and the ultimate success of their policies and of the success of their new 
tactics. 

Secondly, the principle of what they call collective leadership and which 
has very little to do with democracy as we understand it, is now pretty firmly 
established, at least for the time being. That does not mean that anything like 
parliamentary democracy is being introduced into the Soviet Union, but it 
does mean that eleven, or nine, or seven, or three despots have been substituted 
for one. In that group—and they seem to get on very well together—Mr. 
Krushchev would appear—and I emphasize the word appear—to be the dominant 
factor. He certainly at. the moment, does not give any indication of trying to 
set himself up as the successor of Stalin, but I would not myself wager more 


_ than even money that ultimately out of all this may come another single Russian 


ruler. It is in the tradition of Russian history, and the tradition of communist 
ideology, to have a single ruler. That may develop although there is no indication 
that it is developing at the moment. 
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Third, and this is something which is very important in all our minds, 
the former Russian dictator, Stalin, has been discredited for his policies and _ 
for his doctrine; and discredited by those very men who probably owe their 
survival today to slavish unquestioning obedience to him when he was alive. 
The communist leaders who took issue with Stalin when he was alive are 
not around to discredit him today. Not Stalin, but Lenin remains as the sole 
interpreter of Marxism. Yet, the present leaders of Soviet Russia are confident 
enough of themselves and of their power to be prepared to modify even some 
Leninistic precepts in the light of current conditions. That is to me a rather 
surprising development. If you refer to Mr. Krushchev’s speech he had this to 
say: “There is, of course, a Marxist-Leninist precept that wars are inevitable 
as long as imperialism exists. This precept was evolved at a time when (1) 
imperialism was an all-embracing world system and (2) the social and political 
forces which did not want war were weak, poorly organized, and hence unable ~ 
to compel the imperialists to renounce war.” He went on to say that this 
Leninist precept was not necessarily valid in the conditions of today. 

I think that represents a good deal of confidence in their doctrinal as 
well as their political position. 

Fourth, the congress showed that there had been some mellowing of the 
regime, and the dictates of the regime in both internal and external policy. 

The internal discontent of the communist intelligensia, if I may call them 
that, with the Stalinist straight-jacket, may be one of the reasons for this. 

I suspect however that a more important reason for this mellowing is 
that the present leaders of Russia feel so sure of themselves and of their 


system that they now think that a mild increase in liberalism, spelled with a _ 


small ‘1’, contains no threat to their policy, and indeed might strengthen it. — 

Externally this mellowing springs from a realization that “normal” rela- — 
tions with other states and a more civil approach are likely to contribute to, 
and succeed in, a period of détente. The removal of our fear would seem to 
be one of their main objectives now, and they probably feel that our fear 
of Soviet imperial communism is based largely on memories of Stalin, and 
of his threats and of his tyranny. If they can remove the fear of Stalinism 
from our minds, they may think that we may relax in the western world and 
fall apart. ‘ 


Then there is another conclusion from Krushchev’s statement he stated 
it in definite words; that heavy industry will continue to get priority over 
consumer goods, to enable the Soviet Union to catch up with the west indus- 
trially. Yet at the same time they have made some concessions: to the people, — 
in order to ensure their support of the regime without recourse to terrorist 
methods, by appealing to their desire for more creature comforts. 


Peaceful co-existence between states of differing social systems will con- 


tinue to be the theme of Soviet foreign policy, in carrying this out the Soviet 
Union will concentrate its attention on the neutral and uncommitted nations, 
particularly by economic means, at the same time—and there is lots of evidence 
of this—they will try to enter into bi-lateral negotiations with western democ- 
racies in an attempt to weaken their unity, to play one off against the other 
and especially to play all of us off against the United States. 

But in spite of this talk of peaceful co-existence which runs through all 
of Khrushchev’s statement as well as the other statements at the congress, 
there is every indication that the Soviet Union intends to maintain and even to 
strengthen its own military capabilities and alliances. 

I can again use Khrushchev’s own words to prove that. He said that they 
must take all measures necessary to further strengthen the defence potential 3 
of the socialist state, and to maintain their defences at the level demanded by 


are day armaments and science and to ensure the security of their socialist 
country. 
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f You know they are very etitical and very condemnatory in Soviet Russia, 
& ma I heard a great deal about this from them while I was there, of what they call 

aggressive blocs; especially NATO. If you read Khrushchev’s speech, however, 
you will note that he had no hesitation in referring to the necessity of strength- 
ening the unity and power of the socialist camp. The socialist camp, however, 
is a bloc which is far more monolithic, on the surface at least, than any in the 
western world. 

So Khrushchev said in his speech that they would continue in one way or 
another to help the socialist states, the communist states, with assistance. As 
- he put it: “We regard it as our fraternal duty to the camp of socialism, to 
strengthen the entire socialist camp and to guarantee the freedom, independence 
' economic and Ri ete program of each of the countries making up this great 
“camp.” 

Then as I have already stated—and this is a conclusion that can be drawn 
from the Communist Congress, to reinforce the conclusion we have already 
drawn from the Geneva meetings—the implications of thermonuclear warfare 
are now recognized by the Soviet leaders. And as a consequence the in- 
__ evitability of war between the communist and the non-communist world is 
rejected because of the supposed, deterrent effect of Soviet thermonuclear 
4 warfare capabilities and Soviet economic strength. 
es In a sense they have turned against us our own doctrine of atomic deter- 
rents. However, while they reject the inevitability of war, and insist on the 
desirability of co-existence between states of differing social systems, they are 
quite emphatic in stating that there can be no co-existence between ideologies. 
Khrushchev had something very interesting to say about that. “The winning 
of a stable parliamentary majority backed by a mass revolutionary movement 
of the proletariat and of all the working people could create for the working 
class the conditions capable of securing fundamental social changes. 

In the countries where capitalism is still strong and has a huge military 
and police apparatus at its disposal, the reactionary forces will of course in- 
evitably offer serious resistance. There the transition to socialism will be 
attended by a sharp class, revolutionary struggle.” 

+ And he went on: ‘whatever the form of transition to socialism, the decisive 
factor is the political leadership of the working class of the communist parties 
headed by its vanguard.” 

, He followed this up with the following sentence: “In this connection we 
b: cannot pass by the fact that some people are trying to apply the absolutely 
: 


% 
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correct thesis of the possibility of peaceful co-existence of countries with 
different social and political systems to the ideological sphere. ‘‘That,’”’ he said, 
“as a harmful mistake.” That last was one part of his statement which did not 
get very much attention but it was of some importance in relation to the new 
Soviet idea of competitive co-existence. There can be no co-existence between 
ideologies. This is the final conclusion which I-draw from the party congress: 
_. that a conscious effort is being and will be made to recognize ‘and placate 
different forms of socialism. It is probably an effort on the part of the Soviet 
leaders to work up the idea in various countries of a popular front. They 
- emphasize now that different forms of socialism can be recognized and that not 
all countries would achieve a communist objective on the pattern of the Soviet 
S. Union. 
; Well, Mr. Chairman, that summarizes the conclusions which we have 
drawn from this very important Communist Party Congress. From that sum- 
mary, and from our study of the earlier Geneva conferences and other devel- 
‘opments, I think it is fair to say that the new regime in Russia—and it is a 
new regime—has shown strength and ability in developing new policies suit- 
able for the present circumstances. 


‘ 
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I think also that in their tactics, words, and policies, there are indications of — 


a certain stability in the Soviet political system. They have brought about 
‘these changes, and they have been changes without much in the way of upris- 
ings or bloodshed inside the Soviet Union. That may not prove the permanent 
strength of the regime because we do not know how strong or how weak 
it is going to be permanently; but the exhumation, if you like, of Stalin, and 
his degradation—I do not think that is too strong a word to use—could scarcely 
have been. accomplished by a group of men who felt weak and uncertain of 
themselves. Changes have taken place, and’ they may result in other changes 
which will be to our benefit and to the benefit of peace. I feel myself that the 
menace of the Soviet Union, while it has changed in character, remains strong. 
In some respects it is a more dangerous one than that provided by the nakedly 
aggressive policy of Stalin himself. } 

Yet there are some—I was going to say some comforting features in this 
change—there are some encouraging features. I cannot help for instance but 
think of the effect of this exhumation of Stalin on opinion in Russia, how it 


must be unsettling and disturbing. I do not see how it can help but have some 


effect on the views of people there. 
After all they have been taught for twenty years that this man was a god, 
and now they are being taught that if not a devil, he certainly is no-god. And I 


think also that this process of dethronement is bound to have an effect on the _ 


communist parties in other countries. Those communist parties are bewildered 
by all this. That bewilderment is pretty cbvious from their publications. How- 
ever, I suppose they will toe the line. They are getting around to doing that 
now; they are moving in.and lining up behind the new orders. 


But that itself proves once again—if proof were necessary—that the com- 


munist parties in other countries are satellites of Moscow, and they are bound | 


to follow any soviet order even to the extent of repudiating Stalin himself. All 
this certainly makes nonsense of that pretence to nationalism which is now 
being emphasized by communist parties in various countries, including the 
communist party in Canada. I think also that the process of restoring to 
respectability some of Stalin’s victims must have an unsettling effect and pro- 
voke some questioning even amongst the most disciplined minds. A very good 
example of that is found in the restoration to post-humous respectability of 
Rajk, the former communist leader in Hungary who not very long ago was 
hanged as a traitor, a spy, a Titoist and everything else that was horrible. But 


now the Kremlin states that all this was just a mistake, and boasts that the very _ 


fact that the communist party is willing to recognize its past mistakes shows 
how strong and honest it is. But this does not explain how Rajk himself, 


before he died, admitted all his alleged crimes, all his offences; said that — 


hanging was too good for him, and that he was even worse than his accusers 
stated that he was. ; 


It is not going to be so easy to explain away the process by which a man 
who is now made respectable again after execution could say those things about 


himself before his death. It is interesting to speculate how he got into that - 


position if he were really innocent all along. Yet the Soviet leaders do not 
seem to be too worried about these implications of their tactics. 

These leaders seem convinced that in the long haul their system has a better 
oni of survival than ours; that the lack of discipline in the west will make 
: gee for our people to stand up to a long period of competitive co- 

nce. 


They are pretty sure that time is on their side; especially that a time of 


relaxation of tension will cause the west to slaken its defence effort, will afford 


hew opportunities for dividing the western i i 
: : powers and will permit of 
communist penetration of the free world. perth Cee 


~ 
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In brief, the Soviet’s basic position on major issues remains unmodified 


- but the manner of conducting its foreign relations has undergone a notable 
change, one which may persist for a considerable time, one. which we may be 


able to exploit to our own advantage and to strengthen the chances of peace, 
but one which also has considerable danger for us because it is based on tactics 
more flexible than the one which Stalin so rigidly and tyrannically enforced. 

That is all I wanted to say about this particular subject. If you would 
like to have a discussion on it now, I am quite willing to pause. Or, if you 
would like me to go on I could deal with one or two other subjects. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it the wish of the committee that we should discuss 
this matter right away, or wait until the minister has finished 


Mr. DecorE: Let the minister finish his other statement. 
Mr. HANSELL: I wonder, Mr. Chairman whether there is any degree of 


- urgency in the matter of a discussion.. I am somewhat encouraged by some 


of the minister’s observations; I think they are valuable enough to be thought 
over and analyzed. Speaking for myself, I would prefer questions to be left 


- over until another meeting when we have had time to consider more carefully 
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the minister’s statement. I am not going to press this opinion, but if that 
course were agreeable to the committee the minister could go on to make his 
further statement and questions can be put after we have received the printed 
record. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Perhaps the minister could say whether what he has 
said up to now is all he has to say with regard to the relations between the 
U.S.S.R. and the free world, or whether he has some other subject upon which 
he wishes to speak. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: That was my idea—that I would leave this matter for 
the time being. I was going on to discuss NATO, and then— 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: If that is the case, I think it would be very much more 
helpful to put questions now rather than to postpone questions until the 
conclusion. We would be dealing with that particular matter. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: Will the minister not be dealing, in the course of further 
discussions, with the activities of the Soviet Union in Southeast Asia, for 
example? I was wondering if we should not discuss the activities of the 
Soviet Union when we have the whole picture before us, including Southeast 
Asia. It occurs to me that we could have a more comprehensive discussion 
if we took the attitude of the Soviet Union into consideration as a whole, 
including its activities in Southeast Asia. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would personally be inclined to think it would be better 
if we had the whole statement made today and if we were to start questioning 
at the next session. 

Mr. Stick: My idea in mentioning this matter was that Mr. Pearson’s 


' statement is fresh in our minds at the moment, whereas if questions are 


delayed it would no longer be so. However, if the committee wishes to hear 
the whole statement, it is all the same to me. 

The CHaIRMAN: Is it the wish of the committee to delay questioning until 
the end of the statement or not? 
Some Hon. MEMBERS: At the end of the statement. 
Hon. Mr. PEaRSON: There are one or two other matters, Mr. Chairman, 
which I thought I should mention. One, of course, was NATO, a subject with 
which I cannot deal very. exhaustively at this time, but which I might introduce 
for discussion. 
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It seems to me that in the second world war we, on the allied side, suffered 
considerably by reason of the gap which developed between military policy 
- and political purposes. I sometimes think that we are in danger of making that ; 
same mistake now and that our experience in and with NATO provides an 


illustration of that danger. Another way of putting it would be to say that the | 


North Altantic Treaty Organization is, or should be, far more than a mere 
agency of defence policy, and I think the feeling is growing that if this is not 
recognized and acted upon, NATO may not survive at all.. Now as I said, the 
Soviet Union certainly realizes this and that is why they are working so hard 
to remove our fears. They assume that fear is the only thing holding us together 
in NATO because that is what holds their coalitions together. NATO is, of 
course, of vital importance as an organization for collective defence. There is 
no doubt about that. I will even agree that that is its primary task—the deter- 
rence of aggression, acting as an agency for collective defence. But at the 
present time it is also very important as an agency for organizing common policy 
in other fields, and I think its importance in that regard is growing. It is im- 


portant as a means of organizing a common political and economic approach ~ 


to world problems and for coordinating our views and policies as to how we 
should meet threats other than military. There are also its economic functions, 
how it could assist materially underdeveloped countries. : 

NATO itself is not, I think, the proper administering agency for this; it is 
too limited in membership and in character. But the NATO council is a good 
place in which to discuss these economic matters. 

That brings me to the forthcoming NATO council meeting in about three 
weeks, where practically all the subjects on the agenda, which is now being 
prepared, are non-military in character—I mean, non-military in the limited,. 


technical sense. We shall have, I hope, at this meeting more opportunity than 


we have had in previous council meetings to discuss these non-military matters, 
especially the co-ordination of our foreign policies. . 


There is another gap in policy which is hurting the west; that is the separa- Me 


tion between economic and technical aid to materially underdeveloped countries. 


and political objectives; or, maybe I should put it this way: we are suffering © 


pe 


from efforts to close that gap in the wrong way by associating aid with the 


acceptance on the part of the receiving countries of “cold war” political and 
strategic objectives. I think myself—and I had a very good opportunity last 


autumn to examine the matter at the Colombo Plan ministerial meeting at — 


Singapore and subsequently when I visited Colombo plan projects in India and 


Pakistan—that the purpose of foreign aid is as important as the aid itself. Aid ; 


of this kind, economic assistance of any kind on an international scale, is, I admit, — 


bound to be a political act of some kind. The question is: what kind? There 
has not been a great deal of difficulty in connection with this aspect of the 


problem of economic assistance in Europe, where the menace of communist . 


imperialism, concentrated in Moscow, was direct and understood; where people 
had not forgotten Prague and Berlin. But in Asia the situation is very different 


indeed, and the menace, though it exists, is not understood in the sam 
: e way. I 
think that this is quite natural. a ‘ 


A professor at the University of Chicago, Hans Morgenthau, who has been — 


writing some articles on international economic assistance, had this to say in 
one of his recent ones: | 


Nowhere in Asia, with the exception of J apan, is the conflict between 


communism and democracy even intelligible as a philosophic contest — 


between tyranny and freedom, between a totalitarian state and the ~ 


individual. 
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i I think it is very desirable for us to keep that in mind as we approach 
this problem of international economic assistance. The Russians, of course, 
are moving into this field if not in a big way, from one point of view, then 
certainly in a dramatic way, in a “headline” way. There is no doubt that in 


_ moving into this field of international economic assistance in Asia and Africa 


the Soviet Union is guided primarily by political considerations. They are 
making lavish offers of help, some of which they will not be able to carry 


- out and which, probably, they have little intention of carrying out; but there 


are others, on the other hand, which they intend to carry out and which they 


\ - may indeed carry out very effectively. It would be a mistake, I think, to . 


minimize the effort which they are making. They are doing something else. 
They are associating these offers of aid with assurances of sympathy and with 
understanding of the passionate desire of these Asian and African peoples 


for national freedom, for betterment and greater human welfare. They are 


lining up with them—sometimes hypocritically—on that front. 
They also associate their economic efforts with denunciations of colonialism. 


_ That is, of course, an easy way of becoming popular in that part of the world 


where they have been all too successful in obscuring their own record as the 


_ greatest colonial exploiters and the greatest suppressors of freedom in modern 


times. During the very period in which they were posing as the champions of 
Asian peoples struggling to be free they were keeping from freedom nations 
and peoples who have traditions of freedom going back for centuries. It would 


be a very good thing if we exposed this hypocrisy on their part at every 


opportunity given to us. 
The idea that the Soviet Union should pose as the champion of people 


_ struggling against colonial suppression is pretty absurd when you think of the 


colonial oppressors in the last 25 years in the Baltic States, in the Ukraine, 
with its traditions of freedom going back to medieval times; in Poland, in 
Bulgaria, Rumania and in all the satellite states, to not one of which the ruling 
clique in Moscow allows any expression of popular will. In Asia, on the other 
hand, six or seven hundred million people—I am not sure of the exact figure— 
have achieved national freedom since the war and in the case of other colonial 
peoples who have not yet done so that objective has been accepted by 
the colonial states who are themselves helping the peoples in, question to 
attain freedom. Nevertheless, it is true that the Russians have been very 
successful in Asia in identifying themselves with this freedom movement and in 
causing people to forget their own record in Europe. Then, also—and this 
helps to account for the fact that they seem to get more credit for their mere 
offers of assistance than the western powers, especially the United States, get 
from assistance which has been given—in whatever state they are operating, 


_ they get behind the policies of that state. There are many examples to show 


this. The visit of Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Bulganin to India and Burma is only 


one dramatic illustration of what they will do. Then, of course, they take 


advantage of every possible opportunity to weaken the position of the west 
by promoting strife and prejudice. R 

What should we in the west do to counteract all this, and what should be 
the principles upon which our international aid policy should be based? 

As I said a little while ago I think we should pay a little more attention 


_to the “why” and “how”. Why do we help these people, and how do we help > 


them? We must consider these things and not merely what we are doing to 


help them. I think in this regard that it is essential to divorce our aid from 


political considerations and if we—as I am sure we do in connection with the 
Colombo Plan—go out of our way to respect the national and cultural sensitive- 


ness of the people with whom we are co-operating in this field; and if we 
make sure that our aid is practical and well administered and if before we 
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engage in any project we work out an agreement between the countries con-_ 
cerned, the giver and the receiver, as we do under the Colombo Plan, then 
we shall be working in the best and most practical way. : 

Finally, I think we should bring the United Nations into these matters as 
much as possible—more than we have in the past—because there is no better 
way of removing any suspicion that there is some ulterior purpose in granting 
aid than in having it administered by an international organization. The 
Colombo Plan is a good example. If we operate in this way I do not think 
we need to worry about competing with the Soviet Union in this field. Indeed 
we would be making a mistake, I think, if we tried to match their promises and 
compete with them in that way. If we could only “get across” to the peoples 
of Asia what the west has done in this field it would, I think, be an excellent 
thing. 

In that connection, Mr. Chairman, there has been, even in our own country, 
some misunderstanding of the nature and scope of our own participation in 
schemes of international economic and financial assistance. I have, for instance, 
seen references to our Colombo Plan activities which have in my view played 
down what we have done, and I have seen other public references which by 
using the wrong figures very greatly exaggerate what we have achieved. If 
the committee feels it will be useful, I would like to table an authoritative 
statement giving the details both in regard to the value and the destination of 
everything which we have contributed in the field of financial and economic 
assistance since the end of the second world war. I could go through the 
document and read it, but I think if it were just put on the record it would 
give members of the committee a chance to become familiar with it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it the desire of the committee that it should have this 
document tabled and printed in the minutes of this meeting? 


Agreed. 
(See Appendix A) 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I have also thought—and this is my final word on this 
subject—that it would be useful if we could extend the technique of examina- 
tion of and consultation over plans and projects which has worked so very 
well in the case of the Colombo Plan through the annual meeting of the 
ministerial committee. If we could extend that technique to the United Nations 
in respect of all international assistance projects so that each year a United 
Nations committee of some kind—one of the existing committees under the 


economic and social council or a new committee—would act as a clearing house — 


for all schemes of international economic assistance; if every country which 
was willing to participate in this activity and every country receiving assistance 
could meet and exchange views as to what was being done and why it was 
being done, I think this would represent a real advance. I do not mean by 
this that existing machinery, such as the Colombo Plan machinery which is 
working so well, should be scrapped, or that the United Nations should 
administer all international economic assistance. I, myself, believe that that 
would be a mistake in present circumstances. But I do think that the United 
Nations could be used to an extent to which it is not being used at present 
to coordinate plans and to act as a clearing house. I think, also, that this 
would be a good way of finding out what is being done by all the countries— 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain if you like—which are engaged in this 
work, and that it would give us some indication of whether there are, or are 
not, any ulterior or undesirable political purposes behind the activities them- 
selves. I think that is all I would like to say on that matter, Mr. Chairman. 
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Be: hes DigvannaRen: I do not want to break in, but at this moment I might 


> suggest one question. How will the operation through the United Nations be 


PSoviet and. its Watallitar are members of the United Natigna’ 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: Mr. Chairman the question is whether this kind of 
procedure is beneficial to the non-communist world, 
_ I think there might be some benefit to the non-communist world in this 
way: we would have a chance, if there were a United Nations examination 


a of this kind, to see how much each country was doing, not how much each 
_ country was promising. I think that it would be of interest and importance 
to the receiving countries if the list of the projects and their value could be 


worked out by a United Nations committee and circulated as a United Nations 


- document, not as a document coming from any one government which might 


make it suspect in certain countries as being tainted with national propaganda. 
I think also that it would be very useful to the non-communist world to 


- find out from the other side if they were willing to participate in the examina- 


tion of what they actually are prepared to put on the table as projects for the 
ensuing twelve months. It would, I hope, take a good deal of the propaganda 
content out of some statements on their side; and, if there were such content in 
statements on our side, it would have the same effect. But so far as the 
Colombo Plan is concerned, which is the one I know most about, I do not 


think we can be accused of propaganda in offering assistance under that plan. 


I am not so sure about the other side. 
The CHAIRMAN: On your behalf, gentlemen, I wish to thank the minister 


for the very very interesting statement he made this afternoon. If it is your 


wish to start with the questioning, you are free to do so. 

Mr. Patterson: Is that the conclusion of the minister’s address at this 

time? . 
The CHAIRMAN: That is what I understand from the minister. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I would hope so, Mr. Chairman, then if other matters 


are brought up, I could deal with them later. If I went on to other areas of 


- the world now I could go on speaking for an hour or an hour and a half more 


and I think that would be too long. 
Mr. Patterson: I was wondering if the minister was going to make a 


statement regarding the middle east situation. I am sure that is vital at the 


present time. ¥; 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: If the committee would like me to say something about 
that I can. 

So far as our views are concerned on the political situation and the 


-principles which I think should underline a peace settlement there, I have said 


something about that in the House of Commons; but I would be glad to say a 
word about that now if the committee would like me to. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Possibly you could reserve that until after questions 
are asked at the next session because it is rather difficult with the house 
sitting at the present time to continue while the house is sitting, Personally 


ey would suggest after these questions are asked covering the matters with 


which you have dealt, that then you will give us a statement on the middle 


~ east situation. 


Mr. COLDWELL: And the far eastern situation. 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: I was wondering, Mr. Chairman, if I could have some 
indication now from the committee of other matters which the committee 


_ might be interested in, 
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Mr. CoLDWELL: There is the point raised which Mr. Patterson and Mr. 
Diefenbaker raised; and I think then the far eastern situation regarding 
Formosa: and China, and what the situation developing in Japan means to the 
western world where I think they are having some important changes. 

Mr. PATTERSON: Mr. Chairman, personally I would like to see the minister 
give his complete statement as it was suggested before, and after his statement 
is complete and we have time to give consideration to his statement, we would 
be in a better position to ask questions. e 

Mr. GoobE: I think, Mr. Chairman, we should realize that when we see 
the minister’s statement in print it might be, as has been the case in so many 
instances, a considerable time, as we know in years gone by it has been three 
weeks before we have seen the minister’s statement in print. Unless there 
is some change in that printing arrangement, it is going to be some time before 
we can question the minister. ; : 

I would be in agreement with Mr. Diefenbaker that we proceed with the 
questioning on the minister’s statement now and then if the minister sees fit 
to make a further statement on the middle east we could listen to it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it the desire of the-committee to start asking questions 
with respect to this statement already made by the minister? . 

Mr. COLDWELL: Could Mr. Pearson tell us his experiences regarding the 
social and economic ‘conditions as he saw them during his trip through the 


Soviet Union? I think that has some bearing on the stability of the present a 


regime in the Soviet Union. Does he confirm, for example, what Mr. ‘Duncan 
and Mr. Norman Smith said regarding the improvements and so on? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I could say a word about that; but, of course, I was in 
the Soviet Union a relatively short time and, as I have said in other places, 
if my observations there were useful, and I think they were, it was primarily 


as a means of checking against information which I had secured from other 4 


sources, for instance ambassadorial staff there who report to us regularly on 
conditions in the Soviet Union, and from other reports and material. The 
value of my observations—if they are of any use—is also related to the fact 
that I had the chance, not to talk to as many people as did Mr. Duncan, for 


instance, but to some of those who are directing Soviet policy at the present > 


time. 
Having regard to all those factors, of personal observation, of study and 


analysis by people who know more about the Soviet Union than I do, I would 


say—as I have already said—that the materia] conditions of life in the Soviet 


Union have improved and are improving; that there is no outward evidence _ 


of discontent and that kind of thing. But having said that, I should add that 
if there was discontent smouldering a visitor would not learn about it and he 
would not see it. Very often a regime which seems to be at the very height 
of its monolithic power and unity is on the verge of collapse. So, you have 
to be very hesitant about drawing conclusions from a totalitarian system of 
any kind. Yet, as I have said so many times since I returned, you get the 
impression of a very powerful people; irrespective of the nature of their gov- 
ernment they seem to have some of the old Russian-Slav pride in their state 


and its accomplishments. They have somehow or other managed to harness © i 


modern educational methods, especially in the engineering and technical field, 
to the requirements and the demands of the state; and in that sense they are 
building up a very powerful society. There must be, underneath the surface, 
a germ of discontent, and I think in some of the areas where the people are 
not Russian there must be more than a little discontent. Be that as it may, 
they have a very powerful state mechanism and it seems to be operating with 
an effect which we know from the Way it expresses itself in material power. 
The rulers of that state have enough confidence at the present time in their posi- 
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tion and in their power to permit of some relaxation of domestic tensions. As 
I said a few minutes ago, that is not proof that the Russian state is solidly based, 
but it is an indication that the leaders are confident in their power and in their — 
position. One of the things—and this is borne out by Mr. Duncan’s observa- 
tions—which is most impressive and most frightening, is the harnessing of 


' modern technical educational methods by this regime to the totalitarian state. 


There are lots of facts and figures to prove how dangerous this is to the world 
if we believe in the underlying aggressive concepts and tendencies of the Soviet 
system. We have good reason to be frightened of these tendencies from the 
history of the last 10 or 15 years. 

Their weak point, I suppose, is that everything is based on the state and 
on the denial of the basic rights of the individual. If the individual in Russia 
is willing to conform to the dictates of the state he has rights and certain 
freedom, but that freedom has to be related always to the demands of the 
state. Every day and every hour every aspect of his life is under the control 
of the state. In the long run that seems to me to be a basic weakness of 


any political system and it may express itself eventually in Russia. The 


leader they must, I should think, have some feeling of fear that their own 
system is not yet deeply established in the hearts and minds of the people, 
or they would give the people more freedom even within the limits of com- 
munist doctrine than they now have. The best illustration of the weakness 


of communist society, not only in Russia but in the satellite states, is the 


fact that they will not even contemplate any such thing as free elections in 


any part of the communist empire. I believe we do not use that enough in 
‘our progaganda. Take Germany. It is all right for Mr. Krushchev and the 
‘Others to say that they cannot agree to the unification of Germany as long 


as Germany remains in NATO. That is the ostensible reason for their ob- 
jection; it is not the real reason. Mr. Molotov blurtéd out the real reason 
in Geneva when he said there can be no unification of Germany except on 
the basis of a communist united Germany. That is why they cannot accept, 


‘even in principle, free elections; because if there were free election in east 
- Germany there would be no communist Germany. 


There has only been one area in Europe which had been under com- 


~munist control where the people were given a chance to express their views . 


of such control, and of communism by elections after communist occupation. 


That was in the Soviet zone of Austria. You recall the result. They had 


nearly 10 years to work on those people in the Soviet zone of Austria, and 
after that length of time, in spite of the fact that they had worked as hard as 


they could to inject them with communist doctrines—and that they had all the 
~ media of mass propaganda at their disposal—in spite of all that when the 
elections took place, I think early last year, I believe that 95 per cent of the 
people voted against communism or maybe it was more than that. Surely 


we should make more of that fundamental weakness of their system. That 
is why they will not permit people freely to express their will in the Ukraine 
or in the Baltic States. In the long run that will defeat them. 


Mr. COLDWELL: Is there any hope that the expansion of their educ- 
ational facilities will build up a widespread intellectual group who may want 


- liberation of the Russian states? 


i 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: ‘There are indications that that in fact is taking place. 
There is, as I mentioned earlier, a certain Soviet intelligentsia, a privileged 


_ class in Russian communist society, and the new “classes” as opposed to the 


“masses” are becoming conservative and are anxious to retain the benefits 
they have won from the system they have steadily lost some of their re- 
volutionary zeal. The distinction for instance, that exists between incomes 
is now not only accepted but enforced. If you look at the rates of pay, for 
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instance, in the red army, the gap between the pay of a private and the pay — 


of a colonel is greater than in our army. We would not stand for it here. 
Of course, that kind of thing must have worked on the minds and hearts and 
ambitions and desires of the Russian people who are enjoying those benefits 
and want to retain them. . 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: What would be the effect on those people— 

Mr. Stick: Mr. Chairman, I am sorry, but are we going to have questions 
or what? 

Mr. COLDWELL: We have been invited to ask questions by the chairman. 

Mr. Stick: It was not decided by the committee. ; 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: What, in your opinion, will be the effect among those 
people behind the iron curtain who desire to throw off the yoke of their 
tyrants when those tyrants are welcomed as they will be in the next few 
days in Britain? What is the effect on the heart of the people standing alone 
in these countries against these tyrants when they see them welcomed as 
they will be, not only in so far as these two are concerned, but also as to 
Malenkov on his recent visit to Britain? 

Hon. Mr, Pearson: I would not find it easy to answer that question. It 
may well be that some of those people behind the iron curtain who are 
waiting for the day to throw off the yoke may be discouraged; but, it may 
also have the opposite effect because they may feel that their best chance of 
regaining freedom is in a world where tension is reduced and where there is 
relaxation not only in the western world but also inside Russia. If this 
development which we have been talking about does take place inside Russia, 
an easing of the situation there, it might be that the people behind the iron 


curtain in the satellite states who want freedom would have a better chance 


of getting it than in a situation of rigid cold war with all its terrors and 
tensions. But you can answer the question as well as I can. 
Mr. DIEFENBAKER: It is a pyschological alternative. ‘s 
The CHAIRMAN: I think it would be fair to Mr. Stick to permit him to 
ask the few questions which he intended to ask earlier. 
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Mr. DIEFENBAKER: I thought there was some invitation, and that was why > 


Mr. Coldwell came to ask his question, and I came to ask mine. 


Mr. Stick: I have no objection, but I thought it had been decided that 
we were going to ask questions. I was willing to let Mr. Pearson carry on, 


4 


but otherwise I prefer to proceed on a businesslike basis with whatever is 


decided, and to stick to it. I have three or four questions I would like .to 
ask. In the course of your statement, the first question is this: it looks "to 
me as if the policy has not changed in regard to world domination by the 
communists, but that their tactics have changed. I think that was really 
your statement. The second statement is: what is the position of the Red 
army in U.S.S.R. politics today? It is a moot question, and it is the opinion 
of some people that the Red army is having more influence on the political 
situation in Russia than it did formerly. Would you care to comment on that? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I cannot answer it. I can only give you my own views — 


based largely on the views of others and on recent developments. It is, I 
think, pretty clear that the Red army has a stronger position in the new regime 


than it had under Stalin. That is shown in more than one way. It is shown, - 


for instance, in the fact that the NVD seemed to have lost some of its power 
vis a vis the army. It is also seen in the fact that Marshall Zhukoy who had 


been in seclusion, more or less, under Stalin has now become an important. 


figure in the Soviet state and is an alternat member of the Politburo, I 
_ think this is the first occasion that any Red army Marshall has been on the 
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ee Politburo, except the political marshalls. Voroshilov and even Bulganin were 
marshalls. It is felt that Mr. Bulganin is in close touch with the army, and 
_ Mr. Bulganin is a very powerful man in the regime. So by and large I think 
the Red army is playing a bigger part in the Soviet state now than it did 
under Stalin. But I should add that the communist party is still the dominat- 
ing influence of course. 


- Mr. Stick: My third question is this: what are the relations between the 
U.S.S.R. and China? Is there any deterioration now, or is there any sign 
of a split? 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: There are no obvious signs of any split that I-have 
read or heard about. There has been some indication that the economic de- 
mands of the Peking regime on the Soviet Union are causing the Soviet 
authorities some trouble, and that those demands are increasing. It has also 
' been suggested that it cannot be the ultimate objective of Soviet communist 
: policy to see a great Chinese industrial empire challenging Moscow for the 
- domination of the communist world quite apart from the fact that there are 
_ normal and historical reasons for division between the Russian, and Chinese 
states. And there is the additional reason that China is beoming a primary 
E communist state and no satellite. Eventually this may lead to difficulties 
_ between the two. 
Mr. COLDWELL: Is that not a reason why we should seek to have some 
; arrangement with the new Chinese regime, so as to drive a further wedge 
2s between communist Russia and China? That is a step about which I feel very 


strongly... / 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I will answer that by saying anything that can be 
_ done to develop a wedge between the two communist empires should be done, 
but I am not quite sure how to do it. There are various ways of attempting 
- it. There is an old adage that can be applied at times to undesirable policies, 
- but which may be applied also in a desirable sense, namely, ‘“‘divide and rule’’. 
4 Mr. CANNON: On that subject it appears to me that if you recognize com- 
_ -munist China it would not in any way drive a wedge between that country 
q and communist Russia. 4 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: I have not heard the word “recognition” but whether 
we could do anything with the China regime. 

Mr. Stick: I have only one more question. Article 2 of NATO deals with 
economic union with NATO and I understand that Russia today is trying to 
make bi-lateral trade agreements with Great Britain and other NATO count- 
riés and that they are trying to destroy that article two by making those bi- 
_ lateral trade agreements. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: They want to destroy NATO and all aspects of NATO, 
but I do not think they have that in mind especially in their trade agreements 
because—I may be wrong in this, although I think I am right—they had many 
_agreements with western European countries even before NATO was estab- 
lished. I think that the British had a trade treaty with them, as well as other . 
countries in Europe, for many years, I mean with the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Stick: You do not agree that the economic question is more important 
than formerly. I wonder if in the treaty which Russia is advocating now, they 
are trying to make a “steal” away from this country. 

_ Hon. Mr. Pearson: They may have that in mind. When we talk about 
Article 2 and we are talking about it a good deal, economic co-operation is 
only one aspect of co-operation under that articlé. While I think that the 

| NATO Council is a very good place to discuss economic policies and especially 
‘ the political impact of economic policies, trade with iron curtain countries and 
- things like that, I do not think that the North Atlantic ey. Organization is 
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the best agency in the world for developing economic co-operation by means _ 


of special economic agreements between its members. The reason I say that 


is that NATO is both too large and too small to be of maximum effectiveness 


in that field. 

I do not think it would be realistic that we should have any special trade 
arrangements within NATO which we would not extend to certain other 
countries with which we have just as close if not closer relations than with 
certain NATO members. So the idea that you can offer a sort of preferential 


trade and economic grouping inside of NATO does not seem to me to be: = 


realistic. But I think the NATO Council is a very good place to discuss 
especially the political side of economic policies. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Do you think it would be rational to believe that the 
day will come when there will be economic co-operation within NATO by 
. preferences given by the nations in order to induce and to concentrate various 
economic factors in order to meet the Russian challenge today? : 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I cannot think myself of any arrangement of that kind 
inside NATO which we could accept and which would mean the exclusion of 


certain other Countries with whom we have closé economic and ‘political rela-— 


tionships; but I can conceive of this kind of economic realtionship within a 
group which might be larger than NATO. ; 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER: How do you envision the application of Article 2 unless — 


there could be some economic arrangement among these nations in a bond of 
defence through strength economically? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Well, we have attempted to deal with that in other 
ways. For instance, we discussed mutual aid in the NATO Council. Mutual aid 


is a form of economic policy; it is military policy and it is also a form of economic | 


help. I also recall that at the last meeting of the NATO Council we dealt with, 
but only in a very summary way, new moves towards European economic 
integration, which began at the Messina conference, and which is expressing 
itself functionally in such things as the European coal and steel community; 
that kind of approach to European unity. It was a very proper step to discuss 
in the NATO Council the relationship of that trend or development to the 
Atlantic community. On our part, talking of Canada, we might give every 
kind of encouragement to this move towards European unity, but we would 
also be worried if it expressed itself in a high tariff restrictive European area 
with the exclusion of our products in a way in which they are not excluded 
now. That kind of economic discussion at the NATO Council is very proper 
under Article 2. ° 

Mr. Stick: Thank you. I have finished. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Decore. 


Mr. DecorE: If I understood you correctly you said that Soviet opinion is 
increasing in Asia for the reason, among other things, of their denunciation of 
colonialism, when at the same time they are one of the worst oppressors of 
captured nations within the U.S.S.R. and the satellite states. Do you not think 
that the western world has not been very effective in exposing this fraud, and 
by not proclaiming the fact that they are the worst offenders and the worst 
colonialists in the world today? . 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I think that is true. We have not been nearly as effec- 
tive as we should have been in exposing the colonial record of the suppression 
of free people by the Soviet Union. At the very time when they are going 
around the world posing as champions of native peoples against colonial oppres- 
sion, they are the greatest colonial oppressors in modern times. . = 
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Mr. HANSELL: Do you think that the free nations have done very much to 
(3 Reh eonraee the people of those enslaved colonial countries, let us say, to expect 
that the day will ever come when they can have free status? | 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I wish we could do more in that connection: but it is 
not easy to see what you can do except in the field of propaganda and in the 
determination to make clear that if we are to take the Soviet words at their 
face value—if they really want peace and the easing of tension, they should 
give us a real indication of their sincerity by giving the peoples that ney have 
enslaved a chance, to become free again. 
| We are handicapped in this kind of contest. I am talking aoe the propa- 
_ ganda field; because when the Soviet army moves into a neighbouring state—take 
- the Baltic states—or the Ukraine—we do not hear anything about the peoples 
in those countries who are still agitating for freedom and fighting for it. It is 

totalitarian conquest, and when they take over a state, they really take it over! 

When there are Asian people, however, who are ander the colonial control of a 

European country which is leading them to freedom through a process of 
education, anybody in that colony. who wants to get up and shout for freedom 
- more quickly, or who wants to write to the newspapers about it, can do so. 

You hear about the people in that colony who are not satisfied with the progress 

they are making towards freedom; but you do not hear about the people in 

those other communist controlled countries. It is pretty difficult to overcome 
- that disadvantage. It is part of the price we have to pay for freedom. 

Mr. DEcorE: Do we not have the wrong impression about the U.S.S.R.? 
What we mean by the U.S.S.R. in the western world is that it is Russian, 
whereas in fact it comprises many peoples? Do we not look upon the U.S.S.R. as 
being all Russian whereas in fact more than one half of the population within 
the U.S.S.R. are not Russian? Take the Urkraine which has a territory larger 

_ than France and a population of nearly 50 million, with distinct and different 

traditions and background, and with a vast list of people who have died for 
-_ freedom; but that is not generally known in the western world. The western 
_ world seems to look upon that territory as part of Russia, whereas in fact they 
are different from the Russian, people themselves. Don’t you think much of 
that is our fault? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: That certainly is part of the difficulty, but the difficulty 
is increased by the nature of the U.S.S.R. It is a communist empire and even 
in the Russian republic it is dominated by a communist minority. That is 
communist policy. So when you go into these non-Russian Soviet states, the 
communist party dominates them. The people you meet, if you are going on 
an official visit, will go out of their way to show you how happy they are 
at the present state of affairs because they are communists; they are not 
Ukrainians or Uzbeks or Latvians. You do not get to the people, but you do 
meet the communists who are no doubt quite happy with the present state. 
of affairs. 

Mr. Decore: Is it not true that nationalism as it was in the past will 

4 continue to motivate affairs, and that is true in Europe and especially in 
_ the U.S.S.R.? , 
‘ Hon. Mr. Pearson: I am sure that this is true. That is the reason they 
have established a central power in Moscow, which attacks what they call 
4 “cosmopolitanism’’, which is their word for nationalism, that is why they send 
be 
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to these Soviet republics communists who are trained in Moscow and who are 

Russians. If you go to the Asian republics you will find that NVD and other 

people at the top are largely from Moscow and are Russians. But I have 
- no doubt that nationalism still lives in those areas. 


Mr. HANSELL: I have one more question which I would like to ask. Mr. 
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munist leaders have not changed their views respecting their ultimate objective — 4 
of world conquest, but that probably they have altered their views in respect to 
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tactics. Now, what concerns me is this: so far the Soviets have been able to. 5. 


carry on a program of conquest through economic and political means plus 
revolutionary means within certain states. Now I am concerned with this: does 
the minister feel that the best way to meet that challenge of Soviet aggression 
is by a program of competitive co-existence? Ones 

Perhaps if I could explain that question the minister might be able to 
answer further. Does the minister take the attitude that it is possible for these 
two separate camps, having two separate world objectives or ideologies, to 
pursue their respective programs indefinitely and keep the peace for an 
indefinite period, say for centuries to come? Or, on the other hand, if a 
program of competitive co-existence is pursued and we in the West are able 
to meet that challerige and beat the Soviets on that competitive basis, does 
the minister believe the Soviets would then resort to a “hot”. war? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think you are just as capable of answering those 


questions as I am, Mr. Hansell. It all depends on the individual point of view. 
They are very fundamental and far reaching questions. If any of us knew 
the answer to them we would all have a much clearer view of the future. 
There is no doubt that, whether we like it or not, we have to “co-exist” with 
these people. That word, however does not make any particular sense to me, 
because, of course, we have to co-exist with all the other people’ who are 
on this planet. 
Mr. HANSELL: We are both here. 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I ‘‘co-existed’? with Germans in the first war in very — 


uncomfortable surroundings but there was nothing, or at least not very 
much, I could do about it. We are in the same position now. Cooperation, 
however, is another matter. I am not sure whether we can constructively 
cooperate with any communist society to the benefit of the people of this planet. 
We have to make an attempt at it, however, without weakening ourselves in 
the process or deceiving ourselves. If we believe that living. together on some 
terms with these people is impossible then we believe in the inevitability of 


war. I do not believe in that inevitability because I think there are too many 


things which might happen inside Russia to change the situation. “Competitive 
co-existence” is the expression in use now. They mean by this that each side 
—if I can put it in terms of competition—will do its best by non-military 
means to make its system prevail throughout the world. The Russian com- 


munists claim to be confident that their system will prevail without resort 


to force because it is fundamentally better than our own and because the 
capitalist system will collapse because of its inherent contradictions. Mr. 
Krushchev told me when we were arguing about this one night: “Why should’ 
we want to go to war? We are not suicidal. We know too well what. atom 
bombs can do, to wish to challenge the West in that kind of atomic combat. 
Why should we want to do that when we are going to win, anyway? All we 
have to do is to wait. We are making more progress than you are; we are 
not yet equal to you in many aspects of life, but look at the position we were 
in when we started, say 50 or 60 years ago—they were a somewhat primitive 
society then—and look at what we have done today. In another 50 years 
people everywhere will be glad to come into our camp because they will see 
what remarkable things we have achieved.” 


It is up to us to prove that they are wrong. The question you suggested, 


Mr. Hansell, was this: once they get to the point—if they ever reach it— 
when they know they are going to be beaten in this field of competitive 


co-existence will they then resort to military means to achieve their objective? - 


* 
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_ I do not know. I doubt it while there are hydrogen bombs available, able to 
destroy the world. They know all about that and I am not sure it is not a 
- good thing that they have hydrogen bombs themselves—I.do not want them 
- to have many of them—but I say it may be a good thing in this sense, that 
having knowledge of the explosive power of the hydrogen bomb they know 
what it can do and they know what the Americans, who have a lot of them, 
can do. Therefore, even if they felt they were going to be beaten in “com- 
petitive co-existence” they might not resort to military means which would 
mean Catastrophe. But I do not know. : 
Mr. PATTERSON: Mr. Chairman, much has been said about the difficulties 
among the Western powers, but I would just like to ask the minister if the 
Western nations have any definite unified policy which they are endeavouring 
to implement as an answer to the communist program? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Well, we are endeavouring to work out unified policies 
_ with regard to such matters as economic aid and foreign policy. We do try to 
work these things out together and that is one reason why we meet at the 
permanent NATO council every few days and at the ministerial council every 
few months. We also try to work together in other ways, but it is not very 
easy to match the Soviet Union in flexibility because they have the advantage 
of central unified control. I do not know how many men run Russia now, 
but I suspect it is only a handful. They hold a meeting in the Kremlin and 
decide, let us Suppose, that they are going to change their tactics—going to do 
something in India or Egypt, for instance. After discussion they agree—this is, 
of course, only a hypothetical picture, but I suggest it may be pretty close 
to what actually happens—and then all they have to do is press a few buttons 
-and all the resources of the Soviet. Union and the Satellite States can be 
put te work to change the policy along the lines they have decided. 
What happens when the coalition of the Western world wants to change 
a policy? There are a good many free peoples inside that coalition. The leader 
-is the United States and the United States has to agree to a change that takes 
a good deal of doing, to get agreement in the United States domestically, which 
is understandable. Once they have agragd on something they have to consult 
’ with all the rest of us which takes even more doing at times. Thus, we cannot 
match the Soviet Union in flexibility but subject to the handicaps and limita- 
tions of freedom—and they are very small compared with the advantages and 
values of freedom—we are not really doing so badly. I think sometimes we get 
a little too depressed about our inability to work together. I am not sure we 
should not be amazed about how much we have accomplished in the last 20 
or 30 years in the field of cooperation; in comparison with the period, say, 75 
or 100 years ago, realizing that at that time it was almost impossible to get 
nation states to work together for any collective purpose. We have made 
remarkable progress, but we could make a lot more. 
‘Mr. PATTERSON: Going back to the claim made by Russia to be the libera- 
_ tor of colonial nations, I would like to ask the minister to what extent the mat- 
ter of Russia colonialism is discussed at the various conferences which are 
held? ; 
Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I have been at meetings where we have talked about 
ways and means of trying to get that. across to the peoples of Asia and Africa. 
Mr. Patrtrerson: Perhaps I should specify that I meant to add: “in the 
_ presence of Russian leaders”’. ; 
Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Oh, we have attached them at the United Nations 
on this question and there have been some strong speeches made down there, 
especially by some of the Asian leaders on the side of the free world. I have 
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heard General Romulo make blistering attacks on Russia as a colonial nation. ; 
Some of the speeches at the Bandung conferences provided other examples, | 
where the Russians were described as being worse colonial oppressors than ev 


the British ever were. ere y 
Mr. PatTERSON: I was thinking more especially of top-level conferences 
such as those at Geneva where representatives of some of the main nations— 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not know what they talk about at the summit. I 


have had arguments on this subject with Russian leaders but you don’t get 
anywhere with them because you start a million miles apart in your premises. 
They just deny that they ever oppressed anybody, and assert that the only 
true freedom is to be found in life under a communist system and, therefore, 
that when a people joins a communist state, within the Soviet Union, they 
become free. It is no use trying to argue with them. Perhaps if one could 
get into contact with, say, young students, they might display a different atti- 
tude and more openness of mind. I do not know. 


Mr. GoovE: Mr. Pearson in his statement made a clear distinction between 
the military approach and what he called the civil approach to the Western 


world. Some of us are concerned over matters in India at the present time 
and the success of the visit made by ‘Mr. Krushchev and Mr. Bulganin to that 
country. Could the minister tell us how much effect that visit had on India? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think it has had some effect. I have seen a number 
of reports by experts with regard to the effect of this visit. Some people 
think it was largely superficial, and that once the two Russian leaders had 
returned the Indian people forgot all about them. According to these reports 


the people love circuses and turned out for a holiday and that was that. Others. 


take a rather more gloomy view of the effect of this visit and think it made 
a very considerable impression on the Indians and that it caused them to feel 
that the Russians were their friends, which is what Mr. Krushchev and Mr. 
Bulganin set out to do. Some observers think very definitely that the Russian 
leaders achieved that result in the minds of the people who saw them. I am 


not talking about the educated Indian classes, but about ordinary people who — 


know very little about communism and very little about Russia—too little to 


think of communism as a dreaded enemy. They know more about the British, © 


because the British were in that country for 100 years and more, and when 
they have been told that they have been freed from British colonial rule they 
understood what that means. It may have been benevolent rule, but anyway 
the British got out and the British were the colonial power. They know 
nothing about Russian colonial rule. When Mr. Krushchev and Mr. Bulganin 
went to Indian and smiled I do not think they found it hard to make a 


‘ 


favourable impression, though how lasting it will be I do not know. I hope ; 


it will not be very lasting. 


Mr. JAMES: What is the background of the upset in Ceylon, a Colombo 
Plan country? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I cannot tell you because, like a lot of people, I was 


rather surprised. I am always surprised by upsets in elections and this is 
quite an upset. 


Why it happened I do not know, but it is, I think, permissible to deduce — 
from the result that a pro-Western policy, as we call it, is not necessarily a ~ 


good platform on which to succeed in a free election in an Asian country. 


Sir John Kotelawala was identified with the West; he was friendly, cooperative 
and strongly anti-communist. That did not save him, though it might not 


have been the reason for his defeat. There were a lot of local issues, of course, 
but it was a little surprising from many points of view. I do not think we 


should draw any extravagant conclusions from the fact that he has been 
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, ‘defeated and a new leader has taken over, one who is not, on his past declara- 
tions, identified with the same policy and who has ihdaented, that he would be 
more interested in what is sometimes referred to as neutralism. 

Mr. JAMES: He is not, I think, described as a communist at this point? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Oh no, and we must not draw the wrong conclusions 
from this election. The fact that a country such as Ceylon has changed its 
government does not mean, and should not be interpreted as meaning, that 
this is a blow at friendly Telutions between us and Ceylon. It should not 
mean that at all. : 

Mr. RICHARD (Ottawa East): My impression is that the policy of Russia 
is still one of encirclement of the free world by political and economic means 

_. with the promise of revolutions and small wars; they do not want a big war. 
That saps our energy and diverts our armies. They go down the coast of 
China; they move into eastern Asia and southern Asia. I have the impression 
that they are in Africa now. Is there evidence of any real communistic 
activity in Africa? ay: 

Looking forward—and this is something which interests me greatly—how 
far advanced are they in South America which I always fear will be their 
sphere of activity some years ahead? 

Hon. Mr. PEarson: Wherever there is unrest there are communists to 
exploit it and to take advantage of it, but there would be lots of unrest in 
Asia and Africa today, even if there were no communits in any part of the 

_world, because of national ideas and aspirations for improved social conditions 
which would express themselves even if the communists were not around. 
But the communists do seem to be able to take advantage of these movements, 
and often they organize them. That is a real danger. 

- Mr. RicHARD (Ottawa East): Are we doing anything, for instance in South 
America, to try to keep these countries friendly to us and close to our ideology? 

Hon. Mr. PEaRSON: We are doing everything we reasonably can, I think. 
The United States has given large quantities of material aid to the Latin Ameri- 
can countries and they have adopted, and tried their best to put into effect, a 
good neighbour policy. They certainly do not attempt to wield the big stick any 
longer; they have definitely and, I think, successfully, tried to carry out good 
neighbour policies with respect to all the Latin American states. They have 
done a lot of things, and I find it difficult to see what more they could do. 

res Mr. RIcHARD (Ottawa East): We are not in the Pan-American Union yet? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: No, not at the moment. 

Mr. RICHARD (Ottawa East): Have we been invited recently? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: We belong to a good many clubs, you know. 

Mr. RicHarD (Ottawa East): This is an important one; it is in our hemis- 
phere. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes, but our relations with the Latin American States 
are growing in importance and intimacy and we have, as you know, diplomatic 
contacts with nearly all of these states. I think I can say that we have given 
increasing emphasis to our contacts with Latin America, though we have not yet 

- formally joined that particular club. 

Mr. RICHARD (Ottawa East): Have we any objection to joining it? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think I had better save the answer to that for my 
fext meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN: I will call on Mr. Bell and, if it is acceptable to the com- 
mittee, he will be the last questioner this afternoon. 
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Mr. BeLu: I just wanted to mention more specifically that considerable se 
attention was given to the fact that the United States virtually gave a complete : 
steel mill to India worth hundreds of millions of dollars. rN Sane NS 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: The Soviet Union? 


Mr. Bett: No. I understand that the United States—if my information oe 
is correct—virtually assisted outright as a grant the steel industry in some 
way in India, and that the Soviet Union came along a while later and sold — 
on a.long-term basis some steel bars or something of a much smaller amount, 
and yet in the papers down there they were given considerably more credit. 
than were we. You mentioned the fact that the U.N. could perhaps expose . 
the differences of such aid, but I wondered how more definitely we could make — 4 
that known in India. It would seem to me they know that but do not want “a 
to admit the disparity of the gifts, and that is why we are failing to male; our 
point clear. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I am not familiar with the particular example which 
you gave. I did not know, although it may be the case, that the United States 
had given a steel mill to India. They have helped finance some of the existing — 
steel mills and they may have given other help to that industry. They prey 
also given, of course, a great deal of assistance to India in the industrial field. 
It is true that the Russians did come along a little while ago and offer to. 
build a very modern mill—the last word in a steel mill. The Indians are to 
pay for it, but it is also true that they have given them a low rate of interest — _ 
and a long-term credit; so financially the situation is easier. Some people think ~ 
that this is the best way to do things, to work out easy financial arrangements ~- 
and not give things to them. But I do not think it is this which accounts for 
the difference in reaction—if you like—in India to help from one quarter or ae: 
the other. The Russians, as I said, are very careful that there are no strings — 
attached. If you want Help from our side or from somebody else, they say, ™ 
that is fine; we just want to help you and share our last crust of bread ita 
you, as Mr. Krushchev put it. It sounds fine. 


The United States and the rest of us sometimes give the impression that — 
there is a connection between our economic assistance and the cold war. That — 
frightens some people who think we are trying to drag them into some kind | 
of political alignment which they do not want to follow. That is why I said 
we should continue to operate as we do under the Colombo plan, and divorce — 
our aid from policy considerations. There is nothing of that in the Colombo — 
plan. I have not heard any suspicion expressed by anyone that there is any Ny 
ulterior motive in anything they are necessary in the Colombo plan. We sit 
around a table, and the majority of the people there represent Asian countries 
and are on an exact basis of equality with the rest of us. There is no feeling 
of difference. We talk about our plans and projects, and there is no suggestion 
made by anybody that if we give you this or that we hope you will be more 
aware of the dangers of communist aggression. We feel that if you help these 
people to help themselves and to raise their standard of living, that in itself — 
is a good way of stopping communism; but we do not, and I do not think | 
we should, tie up our assistance to promises of that kind, that they should _ 
join any anti-communist alliance, I hope we will continue in that way. 

Mr. BELL: Then you would sort of say that our gifts should be more of a 
so-called Christian act than a gift to aid in the fight against communism? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: It is a Christian act, but I would not like to describe it 
exactly in that way in Asia too often! It is mutual aid. We help each other. 

I think that is probably the best way to put it; that is Christianity. oe yd | 

Mr. GOODE: May I ask if Mr. Pearson is available for the next meeting? reds 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes; any time. see 24 
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Mr. GoopE: When will the next meeting be held? 


The CHAIRMAN: Monday, if it suits the members of the committee, I 
might suggest Monday morning. : 


Mr. Stick: We will leave it to you, Mr. Chairman. 
Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Either in the morning or the afternoon. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will meet again on Monday at the call of the chair 
if it is convenient to the minister. 
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APPENDIX “A” : 


CANADA’S POST-WAR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE ABROAD, 1945-57 


(Millions of Canadian dollars) 
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3. GRANTS— iS: ; 
(a)To UN Agencies and Programmes ea 
INGIRRER. Ae eee hee «en Seria 154-0 a 
Post-UNRRA Relief........... 12-1 “of 
Intergovernmental Committee on a 
Refigees.iscc auger siege setts 2 ‘ ; 
Se Tana iy), ty herent oN 18-8 . 
TOE MIS, Git vee ceca ean Zs Mei “05 05 4 
INTE OR Seen be famcrinn. bau +15 13 13 ~< 6 
TREN CURB > te eect dain ions ae 8-9 5 65 a 
TINIGRIA- o vuln eae tae 7-75 . 
Palestine Arab Refugees........ AS 04320) BX ORE ee OR Seek 5 =H 7 
ONT UAC Ae oie case othe Biel har ee! cia 45 2-1 1-8 3-1 215-1 j 
. 209-9 : a 
(b) Colombo Plan— ! 4 
Capital and Technical Assistance......... 101-51 26-4 34-4 1° 162-3 Vol 
(c) Special Relief— age! 
Greece (wheat)... a:ki deceit 85 : Lapeer | 
Ores (shy) erence amples ube 75 ee: mt, 
Pali Staite eine cramer eka seer ae 5-00 (wheat) -05 (floods) 
Greece (earthquake relief)...... +50 
India, Pakistan, Nepal (floods).. +23 
EPaartie( Leste win beien anlar cies 03 
Japan (flood relief).............. +04 \ 
Yugoslavia (fish).....:......... 05 \ 
Br. West Indies (hurricane relief) -05 
European Flood Relief (1952).... 1-00 
ndiay (Hood melien) wks meen jeitctte ett -05 “15 8-6 
——— 8-45 2 
(d) NATO— 
Mutual Aid (Transfers from Canadian 
stocks, new production items, NATO _¥ 
aircrew training, etc.) and infrastructurel,099-9 175-0 143-0 1417-95) 
4. INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS— ” iy 
PERI aHihy Avo athe nde 70-9 4 
1 gE Ae ie a a 293-4 oy 
FA 1G CEU) ase Ua a I ROL SAR Sa Ee BIST Ip baBe eadososiaae 367-9 
364-3 ‘ 
Granditotalacee hoa ee ee 3,656°5 207-2 180-5 4,044-2 


1 A deduction of $529,296 from the money appropriated has been made to exclud | ae. is A 
F ’ appropriated funds 
alee lapsed before March 31, 1953. Later appropriations will not lapse but will reriuie araile Diaviealtie 
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COVERING NOTE FOR TABLE OF 
CANADIAN POST-WAR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE ABROAD 


The following are the full names for some of the abbreviations used on 
this table: 


UNRRA—United Nations Relief ead Rehabilitation Administration. 
IRO—International Refugee Organization. 
ICEM—Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration. 
UNHCR—United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 
UNICEF—United Nations Children’s Fund. 

UNKRA—United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency. 
UNTAA—United Nations Technical Assistance Administration. 
IBRD—International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
IMF—International Monetary Fund. 


IFC—International Finance Corporation. 


2. The figures given for the Canadian subscription to the IMF, IBRD and 
IFC are stated in Canadian dollars. The figures for the IMF and IBRD are given 


_ for March 31st, 1955, as they appeared in the public accounts of Canada. The 


figure for the IFC is for June 30th, 1955, as reported by the Department of 
Finance. 


3. The figures given in the table for reconstruction loans and military relief 
represent the amounts actually utilized from the total which had been appro- 
priated. No allowance has been made for subsequent repayments: On March 
31, 1956, $1,529-1 million were outstanding on account of both Reconstruction 
Loans and Military Relief. 


4. The figures for Canadian participation in the Colombo Plan should be 
considered with the following points in mind: 


) The figures generally represent the amounts appropriated (except 
for the deduction mentioned in footnote No. 1 of an amount which 
had lapsed). 


(b) After 1953-54 the Colombo Plan contribution has been voted in such 
a form that it does not lapse at the end of each fiscal year but is 
available until spent. 


(c) From 1953-54 onwards the capital and technical assistance votes 

were combined although a distinction continues to be maintained 
- by the Canadian authorities between these two forms of expenditure 
\ for administrative purposes. 

(d) The administrative costs for Canadian Colombo Plan operations both 
in Ottawa and abroad are generally included in the Department of 
External Affairs, and Department of Trade and Commerce estimates 
and not in the Colombo Plan vote itself. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
TurEspAY, April 17, 1956 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.00 A.M. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Boisvert, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Balcer, Ball, Boisvert, Breton, Coldwell, Crestohl, 
Decore, Diefenbaker, Gauthier (Lac-St-Jean), Goode, James, Knowles, Mac- 
naughton, Montgomery, Patterson, Pearkes, Richard (Ottawa East), Stick, 
Stuart (Charlotte). (19) 


_ In attendance: The Honourable L. B. Pearson, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, Mr. R. M. MacDonnell, Deputy Under-Secretary, Mr. A. A. 


‘Day, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


The Chairman called the meeting to order and suggested that Members of 


- the Committee might wish.to ask further questions of the Minister. 


~During questioning which followed, Mr. Pearson included in his remarks 


reference to the following topics: 


1. The trial in Indonesia on a capital charge of a citizen of the 
Netherlands. 


2. A speech by the United States Ambassador to Canada delivered 
~at Vancouver, April 16, 1956. 


3. Developments in the Middle East. 


4. NATO—The effect of the request by the Government of Iceland 
for the withdrawal of American military forces. 


5. Sulphur Springs Conference. 
6. Formosa. 


Questioning of Mr. Pearson continuing, the Committee adjourned at 12.45 
P.M. to the call of the Chair. 


J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


APRIL 17, 1956 
11 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. We now have a quorum and we shall 
_ start immediately. At the last meeting the minister finished his statement and 
we began to ask him-questions. So we shall continue with our questioning of 
the minister this morning. 


Mr. MacnaucutTon: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if this is the time to bring 
up the question which I wish to put. 


| The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Macnaughton. 


Mr. MAcNAUGHTON: Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Pearson: I would like to ask 
_ the minister a question concerning the trial in Indonesia of Mr. Leon . 
 Jungschlager, a Dutchman who has been charged with assisting rebel forces in 
_ Indonesia. This has been a well-publicized and rather sensational case, and I 
_. fully appreciate that the minister may not wish to comment extensively on a 
_ matter which is within the exclusive jurisdiction of another state. I think, 
however, that this committee should be made aware of the nature of the case in 
broad outline, because it is my information that there has been a miscarriage 
of justice in the case of Mr. Jungschlager in that procedures at this trial leave 
a great deal to be desired in terms of judicial objectivity. As the London Times 
- so aptly pointed out in a recent editorial commenting on it, “any country which 
- lays claim to administer justice must expect its conduct of the trial of a foreign 
- national to be open to international comment”. 

The bare facts of the Jungschlager case are, as I understand them, as 
follows: Leon Jungschlager is a citizen of the Netherlands who was an official 
of a Dutch shipping company in Djakarta. Along with several other Dutch 
nationals living in Indonesia, he was arrested by the Indonesian authorities in 
January 1954, on charges of having assisted the Darul Islam, a terrorist organ- 
ization hostile to the Indonesian Government. It was alleged that he was 
himself the head of a Netherlands-sponsored guerilla organization which had 
the support of the British and American embassies in Djakarta, and which had 
as its purpose the undermining of established authority. If the charges them- 
selves sound fantastic, the conduct of the trial has been even more so. For one 
thing, there are reports that torture has been used against the person of 
witnesses to obtain evidence against Mr. Jungschlager. I also understand that 
his counsel, a Dutch lawyer, was the object of so many threats and so much 
intimidation that he was finally forced to give up the case and leave the country. 

_ Subsequently, the Indonesian authorities refused a visa to a British lawyer who 
had been engaged to continue the defence. Even though it was brought out in 
evidence that Mr. Jungschlager was in Holland at the time he was supposed 
to have committed the crimes with which he is charged, the public prosecutor 
recently demanded the death penalty against Mr. Jungschlager. If my reports 
are correct—and I have no reason to doubt them—they give rise to a strong 
suspicion that Mr. Jungschlager’s trial was conducted for the political purpose 
of discrediting the Dutch and their interests in Indonesia, and without regard 
for the elementary principles of justice. I wonder, therefore, if the minister 
would care to tell the committee whether he has any information on this trial 
and whether there is any action which he thinks the Canadian government 
could usefully take, perhaps in the form of representations to the Indonesian 
-government to see that justice is done. 
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Hon. Mr. Pearson: Mr. Chairman, on this particular matter our embassy in 
Indonesia has been keeping us informed in the course of its regular reporting, 
and we have been following this trial with interest. ‘We have also been informed 
of the concern which is felt about it on the part of the Netherlands government. 


I am sure that our Indonesian friends are aware that the matter has * 


attracted wide international attention. So far as our information goes, however, 
sentence has not yet been passed on Mr. Jungschlager, and the trial has not 
been completed. Therefore I think the committee will agree that it would not 
be proper for me to comment further on a case which is still sub judice. 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER: I would like to raise a questions which was not dealt 
with by the minister the other day but which has to do with the speech delivered 
yesterday in Vancouver by the United States Ambassador. I am not going to 
enter into a controversy about it at the moment, but it does seem to me to be 
an unwarranted intrusion by the Ambassador of a very friendly and neighbourly 
power, and particularly does it seem to me to be an unwarranted reflection on 
the man who occupies the position of leader of the opposition. . 

I would like to ask the minister just one question in connection with it: 
did he have any knowledge in advance of the speech, and was any text of the 
speech submitted to him or to anyone in the government of Canada before 
its delivery? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Mr. Chairman, the text of the speech was not, as far 
as I know submitted to anyone. I am not suggesting that it is normal practice 
for an ambassador of any country to submit to the Department of External 
Affairs a copy of his speech in advance; but in this case it was not done to 
my knowledge. 

I heard that the American Ambassador was in Vancouver and was going 
to speak. I did not know what subject he was going to speak on, of course, 
but I did send to his embassy yesterday afternoon to see if there was a copy 
of his speech because very often there are copies which are left behind in 
Ottawa when people make speeches out of Ottawa. I have a copy of that 
speech now but I have not read it. I have read the press comments on it, 
and I would not like to say anything about it until at least I have had a 
chance to study the text of the speech. ; 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER: It is somewhat reminiscent of a speech made in 1911, : 


by Champ Clark, but then it was delivered in the United States Congress, and 
not in Canada dealing with a diplomatic matter. 


Mr. COLDWELL: I have read the reports but I have not read the text 
of the speech and while I am oftén at differences with the leader of the 
opposition in his policies and in his statements, it struck me when I read it— 
and I said this to the press this morning—that this was not only unusual but 
a highly improper thing for an ambassador to do. I do think that this is a 
matter upon which the minister should express to his government some 
objection to the entry of an ambassador into what is at the moment a very 
hot political and controversial subject in Canada. I am not defending Mr. 
Drew. He can do that for himself, but speaking as a member of parliament 
I feel that this is something which should be commented upon by the minister 
officially. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Naturally, I propose to read the speech with all the 


interest that its subject matter seems to warrant but I would not like to say 
anything more about it at this time. 


_ Mr. DIEFENBAKER: I am not asking the minister to say any more about 
it at this time, but when he is looking at the speech I would like him partic- 
ularly to refer to the references to the trans-Canada pipe line bill which is 
going to be before parliament, and in respect to which the Ambassador has 
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become a proponent of the bill which will be before the house. That seems 


_ to me to be a gratuitous intrusion upon the rights of parliament, 


Mr. Goopve: Has Mr. Diefenbaker a copy of the speech which was made 
yesterday? 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Yes, I certainly have. 

Mr. GoopE: I wonder if it is proper to ask how Mr. Diefenbaker obtained 
a copy of that speech? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: It is quite simple to get a copy. When I heard that a 
speech was going to be made by the Ambassador I asked the United States 


- embassy if there were copies available and they sent me over one yesterday 


evening. 4 
Mr. DIEFENBAKER: In order to satisfy my friend’s curiosity let me say. 


_ that it was delivered to me last evening by a member of the press gallery to 
whom there had been a distribution made. 


Mr. Gooner: I did not think there was anything improper about your 
having it. 
Mr. DIEFENBAKER: I do not want to leave any misunderstanding. 


Mr. GooDE: We from Vancouver are most concerned over this speech and 
I hope that the minister will be in a position very soon to make a statement on 
it. I have seen the press reports from Vancouver and they are most concerned 
there. 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Now, there is another matter, the question of the situa- 


. tion in the Middle East. The minister did not deal with that matter the other 


day and I did not want to ask any questions which in any way would cause 


~ embarrassment to him or to the Canadian government, but there has been a 


great deal of discussion in recent days respecting the request by the Israeli 
government for the delivery of super-jets. The New York Times contains a 
lengthy reference to this subject in its Sunday edition and I would like to ask 
the minister if there has been a request for some 20 jets, the number of the 


original request having been increased to some 36? Is the situation in the 
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Middle East not very different than it was when the foreign affairs debate 
took place some weeks ago, in view of Colonel Nasser’s very truculent atti- 
tude and threatening speeches, and in particular the combatant. speech in 
reference to Israel. Has reconsideration been given by the government to 
the problem of permitting the shipment of arms into that area in view of 


‘Egypt’s and the Arab world’s generally increasing warlike attitude? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Mr. Chairman, at the last meeting of the committee 
I was asked by more than one member, I think, to say something today about 
the situation in the Middle East. Possibly I might try to deal with Mr. 
Diefenbaker’s specific point, in the context of a more general statement that I 
might give, if the committee desires, at this time. I would certainly come to 
the point which Mr. Diefenbaker has raised. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would the members of the committee agree to this sug- 


,gestion? 


Agreed. 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the present ferment 


_—that certainly is not too strong a word—in the Middle East is due to 


more than one factor; indeed it is due to a combination of circumstances. There 
is the growth of Arab nationalism; there is the development of a strong feeling 
in that part of the world as well as in other parts of the world of what I might 
call anti-colonialism. There is unrest which would exist even if the political 
situation were stable; that is the situation between the various states in the 
area. If the situation were stable there would still be unrest caused in certain 
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countries of the Middle East by the pressure of the population on the available 
resources. Take Egypt, for instance, its population has increased from under 
8 million, I think, in 1885, to a population of over 22 million today, without 
very much in the way of increased resources to take care of the increased 
population, with the inevitable effect that has on the standard of living. All 
these factors are operating. Then there is the fourth factor and the one which 
is probably most in our minds at the moment; but it is only one factor, though 
the one which is most immediately important and dangerous. It is the unsettled 
dispute between Israel and the Arab states. I venture to suggest, however 
that even if that dispute did not exist, there might well be difficulties in that 
part of the world. There is, finally, the intervention of the Soviet Union in 
middle eastern affairs, which I believe has aggravated the situation caused by 
those factors which I have mentioned—because I do not believe that that inter- 
vention has been for the purpose of solving problems or removing tensions. 

It is clear also now, I think, from the nature and effect of this intervention, 
that Soviet policies have to be taken into account in one way or another when 
considering the Middle East. I repeat, however, that in my own view—and I 
think this would be the view of the committee—the greatest danger at the” 
moment arises out of the continuation of the Arab-Israeli dispute which pre- 
vents a restoration of stability to the area. It hinders moves toward economic 
and social progress and it gives opportunities to those whose interest it is to — 
create or increase trouble. 

This tension between Israel and the Arab states which is that part of — 
the situation most in our minds at the moment, is of course continuous. It 
has been going on for years, ever since the foundation of the State of Israel, — 
and it results in intermittent flare-ups of varying degrees of seriousness, any 
one of which might lead to conflict. As far as I am aware—the information 
which is available to us bears this out—there has been no indication that a 
decision for war has been taken by either state, but both sides have certainly 
deployed their forces so that there is increased danger that border incidents 
and clashes might deteriorate into full-scale hostilities. That is probably the 
greatest immediate danger. 

The current trouble in the Gaza area, apparently began on April 5, with 
a shooting affray involving border patrols developed to include artillery 
exchanges, air incidents and the incursion into Israel of Egyptian irregular - 
suicide raiders known as “Fedayeens”. Unofficial and incomplete casualty | 
reports indicate the combined losses of the two sides since these affrays began 
to be about 100 killed and about an equal number wounded. The Egyptians 
seem to have suffered a larger proportion of the casualties when the city of 
Gaza came under artillery fire. 

Especially because of those recent incidents, one has to welcome the 
presence in the area at this time of the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
and of General Burns, who is doing such good work there. They are working : 


hard to bring this immediate situation under control. They seem to be making 
some progress. 


The western powers, particularly the United Kingdom, the United States 
and France, have indicated the general line which they consider a political 
solution of the Arab-Israeli problem should follow. So far, the Arab-Israeli 
stands on the key questions—and I think they are the key questions—of 
borders and refugees, have been diametrically opposed. The Arabs have pub- 
licly insisted on repatriation of the refugees and on land concessions by Israel 
which would in effect, reduce that state to the borders envisaged in the United 
Nations resolution of 1947. It will be recalled that when these resolutions — 
were passed, and when an attempt was made to put them into effect, the 
Arab states went to war rather than accept them. Therefore, it may be 


considered a little unrealistic now that they should insist on them as the basis _ 
of any peace settlement. 2 
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Israel has declared that repatriation of refugees to their former homes in 


- Palestine is impossible for security and economic reasons, though they would, 


I think, be willing to take.a token number back. They have also said in Tel Aviv 
that territorial concessions are out of the question. It is evident, therefore, that 


- the two positions are pretty far. apart and that a settlement can be achieved 


only if both sides are willing to make some compromises in respect of the 
position which they have taken up publicly. To what extent they may be willing © 
to do this is not yet ascertainable, though efforts are being made in diplomatic 
channels to find out. 

The problem, then, is to bring about conditions which would be most con- 
ducive to a settlement by negotiation. As I have said already, in the present 
state of crisis and tension, Israeli fears and suspicions have been increased 
by the communists’ arming of the Arabs and also—this seems to be the most 
fundamental point of all—there has been no indication, as far as I know, that 
the Arab states are willing to negotiate at all on the basis of admitting the 


' existence of any state of Israel—and surely that is basic to the whole question. 


I must say that unless the Arab states are willing to accept that basic 
fact, of the existence of a state of Israel, I do not see how this conflict can be 
resolved by any political settlement. 

Now, while the search for a political sacsleniens goes on, efforts are being 
made to offset the danger of the renewal of war by steps which will remove or 
lessen the possibility of incidents on the border. For that purpose, the United 
Nations Security Council, as the committee knows, on April 4 unanimously 
adopted the resolution requesting the Secretary-General to undertake as a 


matter of urgent concern a survey of the various aspects of the enforcement 


and of compliance with the four general armistice agreements on Palestine 
and other Security Council resolutions on this subject. The Security Council 
also requested the Secretary-General to report to the council at his discretion 
within a month, in order to assist the council in considering what further action 
may be required. That gives him fairly wide terms of reference. The resolu- 
tion called upon the Secretary-General to arrange with the parties to the 
armistice agréements for the adoption of any measures which he considers would 
reduce existing tensions along the demarcation lines. It envisages such measures 
as the withdrawal of forces from those lines‘and a freer movement of United 
Nations observers. The Secretary-General is at the moment, as you know, 
negotiating with both sides on this matter and our information is that he is 
making some progress. However, the idea of an international force for 


-Palestine—which a few weeks ago got a good deal of attention—does not 


appear now to be regarded on either side, or by others most concerned, as 
practicable. 

It has been brought to our attention by the government of Israel that the 
balance of military strength in the area is swinging against Israel because of 
the arming of Egypt and to a lesser extent certain other Arab countries, by 
the Soviet Union and its satellite states. It has been urged that this growing 
imbalance—which I do not think has yet been achieved to the disadvantage 
of Israel, though the trend is certainly in that direction; there is no doubt 
about that—is itself a danger as long as the other side-to this dispute will not 
accept the basic requirement of a political settlement. Therefore, the govern- 
ment has been requested to make available—Mr. Diefenbaker mentioned this 
point—some F-86 jet interceptors. Other governments also have been asked 
to assist Israel in correcting this imbalance by making available defence 
supplies. There has been no change in the original Israeli request. It has not 
been raised from 20 to 36. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Has there been any increase requested in recent days? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: No. 
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Mr. DIEFENBAKER: There is one other question. Has the American govern- 
ment in any way given an indication that it is opposed to any assistance being 
given of this nature by Canada? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: When this request was made, following our usual 
custom in these matters, we exchanged views with the governments of the 
United Kingdom, the United States and France. It is obviously desirable to do 
that, because what those other governments—and, indeed, governments addi- 
tional to those three—are doing in respect of exporting defence equipment to 
that area has a bearing on the decision made by any single government and 
certainly it would have a bearing on any decision we would make. While the 
responsibility of course must rest on the government concerned—in this case, 
the Canadian government—it is helpful and it is wise and it is part of an 
understanding we have with those governments, to exchange views whenever 
we get a request for defence equipment for this and other sensitive areas. This 
matter was taken up in that way with the United States government and they 
made it quite clear to us that they would have no objection if this order were 
accepted. 

Mr. CoLpWELL: Is that in line with their own policy? : 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Mr. Dulles has said once or twice recently that it is 
not their policy to exclude arms shipments to Israel. He has not got any 
further than that recently. As you know, because you are familiar with 
it, the declaration of 1950, the Tri-Partite Declaration which has been recently 
reaffirmed by the three governments concerned, while expressing opposition 
to an armed race between Israel and the Arab states, does support the policy 
of controled armed shipments. Mr. Dulles’ most recent statement was that 
the policy of the United States government was not to exclude arms to Israel. 
While I know there have not been any shipments of arms in recent weeks from 
the United States to Israel, there have been some requests made to the-United 
States which I understand are under consideration. 


Mr, GoopE: Could you tell us the views of the United Kingdom and 
France on this matter? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes. The United Kingdom and France raise no objec- 
tion—I should put it that way—they raised no objection to the supply of F-86 
interceptors to Israel. Of course, we welcome their views, positive or negative, 
but the responsibility is on the government here for the decision. The 
French government would certainly take that position because they have only 
recently sent some Mystere jet interceptors to Israel—12, I think. 


Mr. COLDWELL: Is there any indication from the three parties to the Tri- 
Partite Agreement, if war should break out, what they would do to protect 
the state of Israel which they helped to organize? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: The United Kingdom and the United States have 
recently, I think, said what they would do. I think they have reiterated that 
they would take action in accordance with the Tri-Partite declaration if an 
aggression were committed there. You will recall that the President of the 
United States said the other day that the United States would take appropriate 


action within its constitutional processes against any aggressive move in that 
area, against aggression in that area. 


Mr. CoLDWELL: That means, with Congressional approval. 

Mr. Stick: He stated he would have Congressional approval. i 
Mr. COLDWELL: Which means delay in a crucial point. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Constitutional processes often mean some delay. 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER; Would you be prepared to comment on the statement 
made by the President or his secretary, to the effect that the United States 
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_ intended to rely very strongly on the United Nations bringing about a settle- 


ment? Is it not a fact that the United Nations would be practically emascu- 
lated from acting in order to prevent aggression, by the veto? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I think the United Nations aspect of this situation can 
be looked at from two points of view. First, there is the possibility of United 


_ Nations action in case of aggression. Secondly, there is the question as to 


what the United Nations can do to bring about a political settlement. In so 
far as the first aspect of United Nations intervention is concerned, Security 
Council action to intervene against the aggressor could—as you know—be 
vetoed by any permanent member of the Council. That would make it 
ineffective, to say the least. The only reason why the Security Council was 
able to take quick action in Korea was the accidental absence of the Soviet 
Union from the meeting. 

Through a resolution passed by the Assembly, an effort was made to 
facilitate United Nations action through the Assembly, if the Security Council 
action were frustrated by the veto. A resolution of that kind in the Assembly 
can be put into effect speedily, but maybe not speedily enough to save a country 
from attack if such an attack were launched by bombing planes 10 or 15 
minutes away from the capital of the country. More important, there is the 
question of United Nations action to bring about a political settlement, which 
is the best protection for a state in the long run, if you are ever given a_ 
long run. 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Did not that announcement represent.a retrogressive 
attitude from the responsibility assumed by the United States under the Tri- 
Partite Agreement of 1950. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I am not aware that anything the United States 
administration has said in regard to United Nations’ action has conflicted with 
anything they have said they will do under the Tri-Partite Agreement—so I 


- really just cannot answer that question. I would hope that the United Nations 


now will actively intervene—as indeed it has begun to do—in this situation 
to bring about a political settlement and will agree on the principles which 
should underly such a setllement. Mr. Dulles indicated what in his view 
might be done under these headings, in his speech last July. If agreement 
can be reached in the Security Council—and this is quite a big ‘“‘if’—then I 


think that, if the two sides can be persuaded to sit down and talk about a 


political settlement there would be a basis on which to operate, namely, the 
agreed United Nations principles which would underly that settlement. How- 
ever, if one side refuses even to talk about a peace settlement then of course 
you have a different situation. It seems to me that some consideration should 


_ be given to that party to the dispute which is willing to discuss and negotiate 


a peace settlement. It should be given some kind of protection if it is willing 
to do that and the other side is not. 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Would you consider it proper that any such discussions 
should have the U.S.S.R. as one of the main parties to it? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes, I do. They take part in the discussions in the 


‘Security Council now; and, in any plans or proposals which are being worked 


out, U.S.S.R. views should, I think be brought in from the beginning. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: I do not think I made myself clear. There is some 
suggestion made that four powers should gather together and discuss this 
situation—Britain, France, the United States and the U.S.S.R. Do you think 
the U.S.S.R. should have representation in such a conference? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think that if there is preliminary discussion between 
certain members of the Security Council before any action is proposed in the 
Security Council, that discussion might well include the Soviet Union, as well 
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as the United Kingdom, the United States and France. I am not suggesting that 


the inclusion of the Soviet Union will make agreement easier; but the Soviet 
Union is very much concerned with the matter. It would not be a question 
of inviting the Soviet Union to take part in discussions in an area of the world 
in which she had no interest. Unfortunately, the Soviet Union has a very great 


interest in the Middle East. The question now is not the risk of Soviet inter-_ 


vention in the Middle East: the question today is what to do in a situation 
where Soviet intervention already exists. 

Mr. GoopE: Would such a conference be effective if the Soviet Union is 
included? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: It could be effective from the point of view of the United 
Nations Security Council. It is good to find out in advance whether the Soviet 
Union will join in proposals for a peace settlement to be brought about through 
United Nations action. 


Mr. CoLDWELL: Is there any possibility of a political settlement so long as 
the Arab states refuse to recognize the existence of the State of Israel? Is there 


any indication that they have receded from that position which they have taken. 


up right along? 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: I cannot accept the irrevocability of the Arab position; 


‘that no State of Israel can be accepted in any circumstances. 


’ 


Mr. CoLtpweELu: None of us can. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: They have given no indication as yet that they are 
willing to accept any state of Israel at all, but if you proceed on the assumption 
that that is an irrevocable and final stand then of course there can be no settle- 
ment, no agreed settlement. 


Mr. COLDWELL: I wonder if there has been any indication at all recently 
that they have been receding. Apparently there has not been. 


Mr. Macnaucuton: Would you not say that the western attitude has 


stiffened quite recently, in the last few weeks? For example, the apparent 
British policy of conceding the zone and getting out of the Suez Canal and all 
the rest of that, and their reversal and revolution against radio broadcasts from 
Cairo, their taking up of a stiffer stand in the United States and replying to 
Nasser, has already produced a certain small increase in prestige for the British. 
The shipping of planes from France would seem to indicate that the western 
stand has stiffened considerably and already the situation would appear to be 


slightly better, to be improving as a result of the stiffening of the western 
attitude. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not think I can very usefully comment on changes 
or developments of policy in other countries on this matter. There is the point 
of view, that if a government is in a position to bring any influence to bear on 
one side or the other with a view to making that side more conciliatory and 
more favourable to negotiation, it has to be careful not to take up a position 


finally and definitely on either side of the dispute. ¥ 


Mr. Macnaucuton: I appreciate that stand, but I still cannot forget a 
certain fact. In the last 


allied armies, whereas there was not one of Arab Egyptian origin. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: That would be somewhat of an exaggeration, that . 


there was not one soldier of Arab origin. I think there were some pretty 
good soldiers in North Africa in the French army. 


Mr. Stick: I am at a loss to understand the Arab position. You said’ that . 


officially they do not recognize Israel at all. I think the mere fact that they 
have received the Secretary General of the United Nations in Cairo to discuss 
the Israel question and the raising of it and their participating in discussions 
in the United Nations—is not that fact a recognition of the State of Israel. 


war 25,000 people of Jewish origin took part in the © 
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Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is right. That is de facto as opposed to the 

de jure recognition—a distinction which we have often talked about and 

thought about in other connections. The armistice commission, on which there 

_are both Israel and Arab representatives, does indicate a de facto recognition 

of the existence of the state, but the Arab states do not recognize de jure a 

state of Israel and do not consider themselves de jure at peace with the 
‘state of Israel. . 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER: They do not admit any diplomatic relations. They do 
not admit people from Israel into Arab countries. 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: No, no, there is no recognition of that kind. 


Mr. Stick: My point is that the fact of their receiving the secretary 
general of the United Nations and participating in the debates on Israel in 
the United Nations—would that not be a basis of recognition or of negotiation, 
a base to begin on to try and iron out the difficulties? I can understand the 
official position of the Arabs, that when it suits them they will not recognize 
Israel at all, but the fact that they are prepared to sit around the table and 
discuss a situation should be a basis of trying to bring about peace in that 
area. Has that point been brought home to the Arabs? 


| Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes, many times. There is the desirability of accepting 
_ the state of Israel as a state which has to be negotiated with in respect of a 
- -peace settlement, the conversion of the armistice into a peace settlement, a 
peace settlement which would deal with permanent boundaries and economic 
matters. Economic co-operation would be of great advantage to all the states 
in the area, and they need all the economic co-operation they can get. There 
is also the working out of such things as the Jordan river improvement scheme, 
which would be of great benefit to the states there. There is the refugee 
problem also—there are 900,000 refugees. All these things have to be worked 
out by negotiation some time. I believe that if some satisfactory basis can not 
be found voluntarily, it may have to be imposed through the United Nations. 


Mr. Stick: I know the East fairly well and I understand the Moslem 
attitude. Would you say that the difficulty amongst the Arab states is that the 
- governments do not rule, that it is the mob which rules? It has been amply 
demonstrated in the past that there are governments there which have placed 
_ themselves in such a position that it would be very difficult for them to 
alter the stand they have taken in regard to the recognition of Israel, because 
they would have to deal with the mobs. It has been demonstrated in Cairo 
time and time again that when the mobs run amok the government has to 
sit up and take notice. When we are dealing with Egypt and other states, 
although we are dealing with an official government, the situation there, as. 
far as the populace is concerned, is so inflammable that the leaders of those 
countries are in a very difficult position. 
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Hon. Mr. Pearson: There are extremist popular movements in all those 

_ Middle Eastern countries, of course, but the basic difficulty from the Arab 
point of view stems from what they consider to be the gross injustice to the 
Arab people caused by the United Nations setting up a State of Israel at all. 


Mr. CoLDWELL: The armistice is never complete as far as the demarkation 
boundaries are concerned as long as Egypt insists on preventing the passage 
of Israeli ships through the Suez Canal. For instance, it is a state in’ which 
they still regard themselves as more or less at war. 


4 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes, in some respects they regard themselves as more 
or less in a state of war. That is the only way in which they can justify and 
do justify interfering with Israeli shipping going through the Suez Canal. 


Mr. CoLpWELL: It seems to me strange that the United Nations has not 
taken a stronger stand in regard to that international waterway. 
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Hon. Mr. Pearson: You will notice in the press this morning that it has 


been referred again by the Israeli government to the United Nations. : 
Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Adverting again to the first question I asked, I do not 


know whether I heard the answer clearly. When was it that Israel indicated | 


it would like to purchase these 20 aircraft? How long ago was it? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I have not the date in my mind, but it was some time 
last week. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: It was as recent as last week? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I will get the exact date. It was early last week. I 
do not want to mislead you and my memory May be wrong. It was either 
last week or the week before. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: It was within the last two weeks? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: And the number asked for was just 20? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: No, the number was not 20. I am in some difficulty. 
I do not know whether, without indicating to the Israeli ambassador, I should 
give the number. The publicity may have some bearing on their plans. It 
was not the figure of 36. It was between 20 and 36. 

’ Mr. DIEFENBAKER: In addition to that, did they ask for other munitions? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: No, that was the only request. There are two other 
requests which are before the government, for defence supplies, which have 
not been dealt with and I have not given details about those. They are not 
very substantial requests but we have been asked not to give the details. The 
Israeli government is not unique in this request that we should not give the 
details. If the State concerned does not get the supplies from us, they may 
want them from elsewhere. From the point of view of military intelligence, 


if it should get out exactly what they are asking from all governments it would. 


give an indication of their strength or weakness. So I have not mentioned 
these other requests in detail but they are not very substantial and they are not 
aircraft. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: In addition to that, does the United States Department 
of State take a stand averse to the shipment of aircraft to Israel? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: From Canada? 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: No, they do not. I think I said before that there 
would be no objection on their part. We asked their advice and they gave it. 
They said they had no objection. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Was there advice against it, or do you care to say that? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: When they say there is no objection on their part if 
we fill this order, that would not be negative advice. 


Mr, COLDWELL: Did not Mr. Dulles say on one occasion that he would be 
happy to see Israel with arms? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not think he used that phrase. 


Mr. COLDWELL: It seems such an odd position to take “that other people | 


can arm Israel and we are not going to object to it.” 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: At a press conference some two weeks ago, Mr. Dulles 
made a reference to that, but I do not think the word was “happy”. 


Mr. COLDWELL: No, but that was the impression he gave. 


: aa Stick: The United States did not object to France giving arms to 
srael? 


Hon. Mr. PEarson: No. 
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Mr. Stick: That should be good enough. 

Hon. Mr. PEARson: The United States position in this matter seems to re- 
late to the fact that certain countries have been normally traditional suppliers 
of defence equipment to the Middle East. That of course would not include 
Canada but it might be taken to include France and the United Kingdom. The 
United States may also have in mind—and I am not here to explain United 
States policy—that their ability to exercise a conciliatory and mediatory in- 
fluence would be prejudiced if they accepted at this moment a large order for 
Israel. 

Mr. COLDWELL: Oil may have some bearing on the matter. 

Mr. SticK: Very inflammable material. 


Mr. GoopE: It was said in the house yesterday that the matter of Israel 
was being given consideration. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes, the matter is before the government for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Did they have objection until recently to shipping arms to 
Israel? 

Hon. Mr. PEArRSon: It is a little difficult for me to go back and make public 
the exchanges of a confidential kind we have had between governments in 
respect of a matter of this importance. We have asked their views. They are not 
under any obligation to give us their views and certainly we have to accept 
responsibility for the decisions we make. I would hesitate to say what the view 
of any particular government was in respect of a matter of this kind a month 
ago, three months ago, or a year ago. I have not that hesitation in regard 
to this particular request, because the United States administration itself, 
through Mr. Dulles, has said publicly what I am saying now and therefore 
it is possible for me to talk about it. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I did not intend to press any confidential disclosure. I 
wanted to make a comparison, as to whether there has been a change in the 
attitude recently. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: If you study the official statements in London and 
Washington in the last two or three months, you will be able to detect any 


. trend—and we would be glad to make those statements available to you. 
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Mr. CRESTOHL: Would you think that the trend—if there has been one of 
change and I am inclined to think from your statement that there has been— 
results from the possibility that there is greater imminence of danger, having 
in mind what Mr. Stick has said, that it is not the government there which 
rules but the mob? 

_Hon. Mr. Pearson: I would hesitate to express an opinion on that. I am 
not trying to be coy with the committee, but my difficulty is that this particular 
subject is before the government now in relation to a request for defence 
equipment for Israel and I would not like to say anything in public which 
would prejudice the consideration which the government is giving this matter 
at this particular time. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Therefore, may I ask that all the questions that I have 
asked be struck out? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I am not suggesting that,any question on your part 


_ -could cause trouble. Some answers on my part might. 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER: I wish to turn one other matter. The minister dealt with 
the question of NATO. Would he give some indication as to whether or not, 
in consequence of the recent action of the Icelandic parliament in asking the 
United States troops to withdraw from Iceland, in recommending that the 
United States troops should withdraw, if such action were followed, it would 
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not have a very detrimental effect on the whole picture of a united defence © 


in | ? ondly, when did the minister first become aware of the fact 
AUR oan ae a in my opinion, NATO relies above all others and 
whose work must bear and will bear the approval of history, General Gruenther, 
was about to resign? When did the minister first learn that General Gruss 
was going to resign and what were the reasons for that resignation? 

Mr. GoopE: I have only one objection to that. We started out with the 
idea we would take these things in sequence. I expected that this morning we 
would discuss Mr. Pearson’s remark regarding the Soviet Union but he was 
committed to discuss Southeast Asia. Now we are going away from the Middle 
East, on which I am sure some other members of the committee have questions, 
as I certainly have, and we are going to Iceland. Are we not putting Mr. Pearson 


in the position where he cannot complete his answers? He has not said he has ~ 


completed his remarks about the Middle East, but we interrupted him. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I have no more to say about the Middle East, unless 
there are other questions. 

Mr. GoopE: I have one question. There have been suggestions that the 
United Nations might occupy the Gaza Strip. Just what regulations would have 
to be observed and what conversations would have to be held before that could 
be done, if it is going to be done? : 

Hon. Mr, Pearson: There would have to be agreement with the government 
of Egypt which, under the Armistice Agreements, now occupies the Gaza 
Strip. There are hundreds of thousands of refugees—200,000 or 300,000 of 
the 900,000—there, so it would not be practicable for the United Nations to 
take over that area, with all its problems, unless first the existing occupying 
authority agreed and secondly unless the United Nations realized they would 
be taking over a lot of refugees as well as a Strip. 

Mr. GoopE: Would this decision be made in the Security Council? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: It could be, as the question is now before the Security 
Council I am sure it could be considered there. It could also be considered 
in the Assembly. 

Mr. GoopE: It would then be subject to veto by any of the great powers? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Not in the Assembly. 

Mr. GoobE: I said in the Security Council. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: If there were some proposals to occupy the Gaza Strip, 
that would be a vetoable proposition and any of the five permanent members 
could exercise the veto. . 


Mr. GoopE: Would it be your opinion that in present circumstances the 
U.S.S.R. might exercise a veto in that connection? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I have no idea. I think it would depend a great 
deal on the attitude of the Arab states to a proposal of this kind, especially 
Egypt. I certainly do not think the U.S.S.R. would veto a proposal if it, were 
acceptable to the Egyptians. ‘ 

Mr. Gooner: Is it a genuine question of help between the U.S.S.R. and the 
Arab states, or is it a matter of using supply bases for munitions? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think I had better let the Arab people decide on the 
genuineness of the moves on the part of the Soviet Union to help them. They 
will recall, no doubt, that many years ago the Soviet Union was following a 
policy diametrically opposed to them, at least opposite to that which it is 


{ 


following today. I think they are wise enough to realize that, in the supply — 


of arms by the Soviet Union and its satellites and any other help which the 
Soviet Union might offer diplomatically or economically to the Arab states, 
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- there are certain conditions which .the Soviet government will undoubtedly 
in its own mind attach to those offers of help. I do not think it is ‘Single- 
minded generosity on the part of the Soviet Union. 


Mr. Stick: Or friendship either. 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: Or friendship. 


. Mr. PATTERSON: I wonder if the minister would care to give any comment 
_ regarding whether the present situation is an indication of pro-communist 
leanings on the part of the Arab countries in the Middle East or is more an 
indication of nationalism bdr anti-colonialism? 


q <i Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I can say without any hesitation that it is not the 
result of any pro-communist leanings on the part of the Arab people. Moslem . 
» peoples are not inclined toward communism. If you examine the attitude of 
the Egyptian government in the last ten years to the communist party in 
Egypt, you would realize that they are intensely anti-communist—or have 
been. I think nationalism has something to do with this acceptance of assis- 
tance. But surely the fundamental reason for it is their determination to get 
strong and to accept help from any quarter, because of their hostility to the 
State of Israel. It has been put to me—it was put to me when I was in Egypt, 
and I am merely repeating this point of view—that Egypt was entitled to 
_ put itself in a state of effective defence against Israel aggression, which they 
claimed was an imminent threat to them. They claimed also that the conflict 
between Israel and Egypt some years ago was a tragic demonstration of the 
weakness militarily of Egypt and that they were not going to be caught in 
that position again. Fearing aggression from Israel—this is the Egyptian 
point of view—and unable to get sufficient military assistance from western 
powers, they are quite prepared to get it wherever they can. The fact that 
they are getting it from the communist states does not mean—again I am 
repeating their case—that they have any intention of becoming communist or 
allying themselves politically with the communist powers. In other words, 
they are just getting military help wherever they can get it. 
Mr. DeEcoreE: Is not there any danger that pro-communist influences might 
develop, now that they have support and sympathy? 


i > Hon. Mr. PEARSON: There is no doubt in the world that the feeling in 
- those countries is becoming more favourable towards communist powers than 
it was, not merely because they are getting communist help, not merely because 
they are getting political support at the United Nations and elsewhere, but also 
because they are getting economic support. The U:S.S.R. are taking the surplus 
cotton from Egypt at a time when American surplus cotton is competing with 
Egyptian cotton in the markets of the world. 
F. ~The Soviet Union and Communist China moved in and said they would 
take surplus cotton at a good price. All this is bound to have an effect on 
public opinion and incline it towards the country helping them in that way. 
However, the government claim that this is not going to determine their 
policy in the future. 
Mr. MACNAUGHTON: Have we any information as to the number of 
-. engineers or Russian technical experts flying into Middle Eastern countries, 
into Egypt and oil producing countries? 


: Hon. Mr. Pearson: There is some information on that pointe but I do not 
_ think I ought to try to give details of it here, as I am not myself satisfied how 
: _tmuch of it is valid and how much is based on unconfirmed reports. There 
, are technicians from communist countries moving into that part’of the world, 
‘among other things to train them in the use of new arms. The report which 
appeared in the press a few weeks about a training school for military officers 
' which was established in what was once Gdynia, I do not know what it is 
called now, in the Baltic, shows that these reports are more or less accurate. 
73022—2 
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Mr. BELL: How about pilots in that connection? ta ee 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I have seen nothing to indicate that there are Soviet 
or other communist pilots in Egypt except for training purposes. There are 
lots of stories about what is going on in this connection but I am not quite 
sure how much is fiction and how much is fact. . 

Mr. CoLDWELL: Have you any idea if any technicians are giving assistance 
in the irrigation? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not know. | 

Mr. CoLDWELL: There are some stories to that effect. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: We might see if there is any information on that, - 
which we will be willing to make public. Once I make it public, it gives it, 
I suppose, some official status. We might however have some information which 
has been verified. 

Mr. PatTEeRSON: I have one or two questions regarding the refugee problem. 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Some of these questions could be answered better if 
there were a little more time to get the information. If members of the com- 
mittee would give the questions now, we will then get the information. _ 

Mr. Patterson: I would like to ask, following on what the minister said 
about Israel’s possible willingness to accept a token number of refugees, if 
he has any information as to how many they would be willing to accept in 
order to effect a settlement. The minister stated also that one of the key 
problems was that of refugees. Has the government considered, or will it 
consider, the advisability of making further contributions to the refugee fund 
conditional upon their disbursement for the purpose of rehabilitation rather 
than for the maintenance of those people in the refugee camp? _ , 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Those are two very good questions. I will have to get 
the facts on both of them. It is a very important matter whether we should 
make any contribution of that kind conditional. We have been thinking of 
ways and means of bringing some kind of friendly pressure at least on the 
governments most concerned, to liquidate this refugee problem, which is 
growing in extent all the time. There are more refugees now than there were 
when hostilities ended. I think it would be of some use to the Committee if 
I had a statement prepared on the refugee problem and what we think might 
be done about it. : ; 

Mr, Montgomery: I wonder if Egypt has enough land to settle those ~ 
problems? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: No. There is no country in the world which has less 
suitable land for its population than Egypt. The population is now 22 million. ‘2 
They have lots of land, but it is mostly desert. The cultivable land in Egypt — 
is not nearly enough for the people and thus the standard of ‘living has been 
going down steadily for the last 40 or 50 years. That is why it is vitally im- 
portant to Egypt to get this high dam built on the hill which will irrigate 
many hundreds of thousands of acres and give them a better chance. There — 
eh aoa Arab lands which could take some of the refugees if they wished 4 
o do so. 

Mr. DECORE: Mr Diefenbaker has raised two questions concerning NATO 
and I would like to make one observation, with all due respect to the question — 
he raised. It seems to me the one dealing with General Grunther might be 4 
eo not sien to the minister but also to the government, as to when 
it was first known th: i ; . 
other question fentinuee tn oe oo Tee ed Thies fel 

pao ; } ; gned. This is now becoming 
a political issue in the United States. With all due respect to Mr. Diefenbaker, 


I think it is a very embarrassing question both to the minister and the — 
government. 
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Mr. DIEFENBAKER: I certainly would not wish to bring up any question 


which would be an embarrassing political issue in the United States or 
~ embarrass the United States ambassador in Canada in his activities. I was 


not even thinking of the possibility of that, as I certainly did not want to 


emulate him. 


-Hon. Mr. Pearson: It would have been embarrassing if I had known in 


2 advance, but I did not know and therefore it is not embarrassing. As to the 
_ reason, General Gruenther himself gave the reason and said it was for personal 
reasons and no one could elicit any more than that. 


Mr. DEcorE: There has been a lot of speculation. 
‘Hon. Mr. Pearson: I cannot say anything about speculation. 
Mr. DIEFENBAKER: In regard to Iceland and the attitude of the Canadian 


- government, after all we have in-Canada many thousands of people of Icelandic 


origin, they are the finest citizens and I think representations made by Canada, | 
having regard to the great contribution which the Icelandic people have made 


_ to Canada, would be beneficial. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I would like to make a short statement on that, maybe 
at the next meeting. We have been thinking of this matter and our ambassador 
in Norway, who is also accredited to Iceland, was asked, since this development 
occurred, to go over to Iceland for two or three weeks and find out the feeling 


‘there. I think there may be a report in from him which would help me to 
make a short statement on this at the next meeting. 


Mr. KNOWLES: There is another question in another field. I wonder if 
the minister could make a further statement to the committee on the visit which 


_he and the Hon. Prime Minister made to White Sulphur Springs, particularly 
in the light of a rather strange comment on that meeting which appeared in 
_ the April 9 issue of the “New Republic”. I do not know whether the minister 


saw it or not. I have it in front of me and will read two or three sentences, 
written by this reporter whose initials are T. R. B. It says: 


os We have talked to several reporters back from the Eisenhower- 


Canadian-Mexican conference at White Sulphur Springs. Their eyes are 
still popping. The chief executives from Ottawa and Mexico City 
couldn’t seem to figure out what it was all about. Neither could the 
reporters. Eisenhower knew; he had come to play golf with professional 
Sammy Snead. The reporters couldn’t kick—there was a free bar open 
all the time—but why, after all were they there? Mexicans were happy; 
they were upgraded. Canadians were miffed; they were down-graded. 
Otherwise the two had little in common. There was no agenda. At the 
wind-up Eisenhower scheduled two-hour individual conferences with 
each guest; these were cut down to 20 minutes when it turned out they 
had nothing to say. Ike got out on the links again. 


Mr. DecorE: Who is T. R. B? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: He is the Washington correspondent of the “New 
Republic’. I may say that there are many details in that paragraph which 
has beén read out which are not either fair to our hosts or accurate. For 
instance, the idea that a two-hour conference was cut down so that the 


President could play golf—there is nothing which could justify that statement. 


Mr. KNOWLES: What was the length of this interview at the end? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: About an hour and a half, I should think. The President 
and the Prime Minister and Mr. Dulles and I were there. We had ample 
opportunity to exchange views on anything which might occur to us. That, 
after all, followed a meeting in which the three governments exchanged views 


i -in the morning for two or three hours. I do not know whether one should 
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dignify comment of this kind by trying to answer it, but it is surely obvious | 


that no Canadian would feel down-graded because we attended a meeting with 
our Mexican friends. I am sure that the Prime Minister did not feel down- 
graded in any way, shape or form. As a matter of fact, as he said in his state- 
ment, it was a very agreeable and helpful experience to have met the President 
and the Foreign minister of Mexico and with them to have had a general talk 
and discussion on many things with the United States. 


Mr. COLDWELL: This brings up the question I asked also with regard to 


the information on China and Asia, that was discussed at this conference, as 
I understand from the press. 

Hon. Mr. PEarson: Yes, it came up. Mr. Dulles spoke of it at our morning 
meeting, when the three groups were there. These meetings were very 
informal. We did not even sit around a table: we were in a room sitting 
informally in chairs. The morning meeting was devoted largely to a report of 
Mr. Dulles on his recent visit to Asia where, as you know, he touched at a good 
many countries. He spoke for about 45 minutes or an hour and we interrupted, 
asking questions. In that report he mentioned his visit to Formosa and at 
that time he was asked some questions about their attitude towards Formosa 
and Peking. 

That initiated an exchange of views on that subject. As has been stated 
already, there was no dispute—that was suggested in one newspaper report 
in the United States—or anything approaching ill feeling between the Cana- 
dian and United States representatives when we discussed this matter. Not at 
all. There was a very friendly exchange of views in which there was no 
reference to any change of Canadian policy. The United States, through the 
President and the Secretary of State, made its position quite clear. We have 
heard it before, but it was reaffirmed. We have heard their attitude towards 
recognition of Peking and toward the off-shore islands. There was a reference 
on our side to the growing embarrassment—this is quite true and has been 
accurately mentioned in the press—to a growing difficulty, as we saw it, at 
the United Nations. We were not talking about the recognition of Peking, 
so much as the growing embarrassment at the United Nations of a good many 
countries which had recognized Peking, at the continued representation of 
China there by the representative of Chiang Kai-shek. The events of last 
autumn showed that this difficulty was increasing. That was said and that 
was all. 


Mr. COLDWELL: Did the Canadian delegation share the embarrassment? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: We have not recognized the communist government 
of Peking. We recognize the Chiang Kai-shek representative as the repre- 
sentative of China at the United Nations. You had better ask Mr. Martin 
if he felt embarrassed. 

Mr. KNOWLES: You were glad to be away at the time. 


Mr. COLDWELL: I asked a question last week about the situation in and 
around Formosa. 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: You did. I have a few notes on that. I hope I have 
dealt sufficiently with the question of “down-grading”’. 4 


Mr. KNOWLES: I do not wish to interrupt your continuance on Formosa. 
I wish to know at some time you might give a more complete report on what 


e 


went on at White Sulphur Springs. I suggest that you proceed with the 


statement on Formosa. 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: During the past year there seems to be little outward 
change at least in the situation on Formosa and the islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu. The nationalist government continues to hold these islands with large 
forces. I am talking now about Formosa and the off- . 


shore islands. Most of . 


_ 
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the men are still drawn from those who evacuated to the mainland in 1949 but 


some have been recruited from the mainland in recent years and there is an 


_ increasing proportion of Formosans in Chiang Kai-shek’s- forces. 


Mr. COLDWELL: Are the Formosans conscripted? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I think they are but we will find that out. The United 
States is, under its. Mutual Defence Treaty with the nationalist government, 
helping to train and supply those forces and provide sea and air protection 
for Formosa, in accordance with United States policy which has already been 
declared. Quite a high proportion of the forces of the nationalist government— 
I do not mean a majority of the forces but a substantial proportion—are 


_. stationed on the off-shore islands—to defend those islands, I take it, against 


attack from the mainland. It seems to me that the principal change which has 


taken place in this area during the last 12 months has been the growth of 


the hope that the Chinese communists have realized now that there would be 
serious dangers involved in an attack on Quemoy and Matsu. There is still 
irregular firing from the mainland at the islands and vice versa but in some 
quarters the hope has grown that the communists will not attack those islands, 
with all the risk of conflict which is involved. 

Mr. COLDWELL: How far are they from the mainland and how far from 
Formosa? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: The nearest off-shore island:is, I think, about four 


_ miles from the mainland. I hope I will be permitted to correct that figure 


if it is wrong. I think it is about 80 or 90 miles from Formosa. The United 
States of course is committed to the defence of Formosa against attack by 
the Chinese communists and the fact that no attack has materialized during 
the last year may suggest that the Chinese communists realize the probable 


effect of such an attack. There has been some encouragement, as I have said, 
drawn from that fact that no attack has taken place. 


The United States position in regard to Formosa is quite clear; the United 
States position in regard to Quemoy and Matsu is less clearly defined. United 
States policy is based on the assumption of responsibility to make secure and 
protect the position of territories which, in the judgment of the President of 
the United States, are necessary or related to the defence of Formosa. As Mr. 
Dulles himself has said, that is not in itself a commitment to defend the coastal 
islands as such. Those words “as such” may turn out one day to be pretty 
important. The Chinese communists may have decided—I hope they have— 
that an attack on Quemoy and Matsu or an attack on Formosa would be too 
dangerous, but it certainly would be premature to come to any categorical 
conclusion on that matter. While therefore the potential for a Chinese com- 


- munist attack on Quemoy and Matsu remains, there is reason to hope that the 
Peking authorities have decided that any advantage which they might gain 


from such an attack would not justify the risk involved. That is the present 
position. It is quiescent. There is no evidence that we have been able to 
secure from any quarter which would indicate than an attack on these islands, 


let alone an attack on Formosa, a full-scale attack, is imminent; but the pos- 
‘sibility of such an attack remains. 


Mr. COLDWELL: These islands are adjacent to important Chinese mainland 
ports—Amoy, for example. 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes, they are ae far from Amoy. The position which 


the Canadian government has taken is that an attack on Formosa would be 
one thing, while an attack on Quemoy and Matsu would be something else. An 
_ attack on Formosa might conceivably be aggression, if it were so determined 
4 by the United Nations, as the position of Formosa has not been decided finally 
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in international law. We do not necessarity accept the Chinese communist 

position, or indeed the Chinese Nationalist position that Formosa is part of \ 
China. That is something to be decided and in that decision, as has been said 
we think that the wishes of the Formosans should be considered. Anyway, it 
is indeterminate at present. An attack on Formosa might therefore be con- 
sidered by the United Nations as aggression and if so, we as members of the 
United Nations would be under obligation to take an appropriate part in - 
any action the United Nations might decide. ; 

Mr. CoLpwELL: It would be very difficult, with the veto in the Security 
Council. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: There is always the “Uniting for Peace” resolution. So” 
far as Quemoy or Matsu are concerned, we consider this as part of continental 
China and that the struggle between the two chinese armies for these islands 
is incidental to the Chinese civil war, and therefore we have no obligation to 
intervene in any way, shape or form. Our policy has been pretty clearly laid 
down. It is understood, and.it has not changed. 

Mr. CoLpWELu:It is the same thing with the recognition of the Peking 
government? ven 

Hon. Mr. Pearson:1 do not think I will go beyond the very clear state- 
ment I made on this matter a few weeks ago in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Stewart (Charlotte): You mentioned there were some citizens of com- 
munist China who went down to Formosa. Have you any idea of the numbers 
involved? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I can get some reports. I have no idea how accurate 
they are. I will see if I can get some information in regard to those who may 
have trickled in through Hong Kong. 


“ 


Mr. Stewart (Charlotte): There was some discussion on that but we were 
not given the figures involved. It would be interesting to know the numbers 
dissatisfied with the way of life in communist China and who are making that 
move. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: It is hard to find out, because a good many have come ~ 
to Hong Kong, because they are dissatisfied with the communist regime. They 
have stayed there, and the population has grown. Some have gone on through ~ 
Hong Kong. : 

Mr. Stuart (Charlotte): The same thing is referred to in that article in — 
regard to Hong Kong. } 


Mr. COLDWELL: What about Canadian nationals and property in China? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: There are very few left. We will get figures. Our . 
Canadian embassy property in Nanking is still intact. We get reports about 
it occasionally and it is still looked after by our custodian, a Chinese employee | 
who has been there for years. As far as we know, the property is intact. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: You get reports from the British? 


2 a Mr. PEARSON: Yes. Once or twice there have been reports from the 
ritish. (Sie tie 


Mr. KNowLeEs: What is his political persuasion? 
Mr. Stick: He is a caretaker. 
Mr. CoLDWELL: Has the minister anything to say about the Pescadores? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Anything I have said regarding Formosa includes the ~ 
Pescadores which is not part of the continent of China. . A 


Mr Sree ieee ce are to aieches the pee of te United States! hey 
_ ambassado and as some members of the committee have already got a copy _ 
' the text, would it be possible for every member of the committee to’ be. 
supplied with One 2 could not discuss it unless I had a copy. 


Hon. Mr. ‘PEARSON: If application is. made to the United States eet 
“aie they will be glad to senda sufficient number of copies. : 


The CHAIRMAN: That will be done. The Committee is adjourned to ihe 
call of the chair. 
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7 | MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


FRIDAY, April 20, 1956 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.30 a.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Boisvert, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Arsenault, Bell, Boisvert, Crestohl, Decore, 
_ Diefenbaker, Fleming, Goode, Huffman, James, Jutras, Knowles, MacKenzie, 
_. Montgomery, Patterson, Stick, and Stuart (Charlotte.) 17 


In attendance: The Honourable L. B. Pearson, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Deputy Under-Secretary, Mr. A. A. 
-_ Day, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


: The Chairman called the meeting to order, stating that additional statistical 
_ data relating to the estimates of the Department of External Affairs was now 
- available to members of the Committee. 

: By leave of the Committee it was ordered that the document be printed in 
® the record. (See: Appendix A) 


During the course of questioning, Mr. Pearson referred to the following 
B topics: 


¢ ‘ 1. The Far-East (including Formosa, Quemoy and Matsu); 
4 2. The Middle-East (The refugee problem, and the cease fire agree- 
: ment); 


3. The address of the Ambassador of the United States to Canada at 
Vancouver, April 16, 1956. 


s Questioning continuing, the Committee adjourned at 12.40 p.m. to the call 
of the Chair. . 


j Mere Je) O2 Connor: 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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. FRIDAY, April 20, 1956, 
; 11.45 a.m. 
The CHAIRMAN: Having a quorum, we will proceed. Before, I wish to 


distribute to the members of the Committee a document which contains the 
details of the estimates, and perhaps I could have a motion that these details 


be printed with the minutes of this meeting. 


Mr. FLEMING: That is agreeable. 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, I believe the minister is ready to answer two or three 
questions which were left unanswered at the last meeting. : 

Hon. Lester B. PEaRSon (Secretary of State): Mr. Chairman, certain 


_ questions were put to me at the previous meeting concerning the Far East and 


the Middle East and I can deal with them now. 


One question which was asked while we were discussing the situation 
in Formosa was whether the Formosans who serve in the Chinese Nationalist 


- forces on that island were conscripted, and the answer confirms what I then 


said, tentatively, that Formosans are liable to military service in the forces main- 
tained by the National Government of China. I was also asked the distance 
of the off-shore islands from the mainland and from Formosa—the islands of 


~Quemoy and Matsu—and I gave tentative figures which were not entirely 
accurate, though they were reasonably close to the truth. 


Quemoy is five miles from the mainland—I think I said four miles. There 


-is, however, one small island of the group which is closer somewhat to the 


mainland. The islands are roughly 100 miles from Formosa. 


I was also asked whether we had any reliable information about the 
numbers of communist Chinese who have escaped to Formosa. That, as I 


indicated the other day, is a very difficult question to answer. It has been . 


estimated that since 1952 about 26,000 Chinese have moved from the mainland 


‘to Formosa, for the most part through Hong Kong. It is, of course, impossible 
_ to say categorically if any of those could be described as communist Chinese 


- but I suspect all of them were Chinese who were dissatisfied with the form of 
_ government now in China, and anxious to escape from it. 


The estimate: of the movement of Chinese to Formosa from the time the 


- Chiang Kai Shek government was driven off the mainland—and an estimate 


which we believe to be reliable—is as follows: there were approximately 
two million troops and dependants in the original withdrawal. That would 
be about 1950. Subsequent arrivals included troops and dependants from Indo 
China—27,000 in 1953, or thereabouts, troops and dependants from Burma, 


' 7,000; prisoners captured in Korea who preferred to go to Formosa rather than 
_ return to communist China, 14,000. 


Mr. FLEMING: A moment ago the minister gave us a figure and said “troops 


- and dependants”. Is the figure given the figure for the troops only, or is it an 
- inclusive figure? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: The figures cover troops and dependants. The depend- 


ants are included in the total figures. 
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To continue the list, the total includes civilians evacuated from Tachen 
island, 17,000 in 1955; overseas Chinese students who chose to go to Formosa 
rather than to the Chinese mainland, 15,000; refugees sponsored by the Council | 
for the Protection of Intellectuals, about 15,000; and other refugees from Hong 
Kong, about 17,000, totalling in all about 2,092,000. 

I was also asked the other day how many Canadian Nationals were still 
in China. According to the records of our department there are 46 Canadian 
Nationals in mainland China at the present time. Five of these are Canadian 
missionaries—two protestant women missionaries and three catholic nuns. 
The remaining 41 Canadian Nationals are Chinese Canadians-—Canadians of 
Chinese race—and of that number of 41, ten have proceeded to China within 
the last two years. 

I was also asked about the status of Canadian property in China—I had / 
made some reference to our government property there. In so far as unofficial 
property is concerned it is very hard, of course, to get accurate information. 
We understand that a large portion of the Canadian missionary property once 
held in China was progressively turned over to Chinese congregations and 
adherents during the years preciding and following the Japanese war. We 
have received only one claim for compensation in respect of confiscation of 
property by the government of China. No, I am wrong, about that, Mr. | 
Chairman. We received one claim in 1954, and since then we have received | 
one additional enquiry relating to alleged misappropriation of Canadian- — 
owned property. That enquiry has not, however, been followed up yet by 
a claim for compensation. 

Those, I think, were the only questions that arose with regard to the Far 
East with which I did not deal. ; 

I was asked a further question in regard to refugees in the Middle East 
—Palestine refugees—and I said I would make a short statement on that. I 
will be glad to do so now. The question of these refugees is, as the committee 
knows, one of the most unhappy and vexatious of the problems arising out of 
the Israeli-Arab dispute. The Arabs regard the refugee and boundary ques- | 
tions as the most important issues, and the problem of the refugees is one 
of deep concern to us all, not merely because it involves the fate of hundreds , 
of thousands of human beings but because it is one of the reasons why a 
political settlement in that part of the world has been difficult. By the end 
of the Palestine war of 1948 approximately 950,000 Arabs left their homeland 
and became refugees in neighbouring countries. A certain number of them 
have been absorbed—there has been a very small amount of resettlement with . 
the cooperation of the governments concerned—but by far the greater number 
of these people are still living as refugees in camps largely maintained by the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine refugees. 

The United Nations’ report of 1955 indicated that the total number of 
refugees now being looked after by that organization is over 900,000—905,936, 
to give the exact figure—of which 214, approximately, are in the Gaza Strip, 
ae a million, approximately, in Jordan, 103,000 in the Lebanon and 88,000 in 

yria. , 

The Arab governments maintain that the plight of these refugees ‘is the * 
responsibility of Israel, and they insist that the refugees’ right of repatriation 
to their former homes, now that these are, for the most part, inside the borders 
of Israel, must be maintained in accordance with the 1949 Resolution of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, Holding these views they have done 
very little toward the resettlement of refugees. Indeed, the Arab league dis- 
courages such resettlement and the Arab states have taken very few refugees 


for resettlement. In any case, a country such as Egypt would have great 
difficulty in absorbing refugees. a 
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That resolution of the United Nations in 1949 which I have mentioned does 


- provide that refugees wishing to return to their homes and live at peace with 
‘their neighbours should be permitted to do so at the earliest practical date and 
that compensation should be paid in respect of the property of those who do not 


want to return, and that any loss of property or damage to property should, 


under the principles of international law or in equity, be made good by the 


government or authority responsible. . 
Arab spokesmen have also on occasion,—and this is not surprising—linked 


_ the refugee problem with the boundary question. They claim ¢hat Israel should 


make territorial dispositions which would permit the resettlement of refugees. 

The government of Israel has accepted financial responsibility and the 
principle that it should pay compensation, but it has so far rejected the possi- 
bility of repatriation on any but a nominal scale. 

Israel is already a very crowded country and the government: of Israel feels 
it would be impossible to repatriate such a large number of Arabs. It has, 
however, as I have said, accepted some financial responsibility for resettlement. 
So far there has been no sign of a concession in the public positions taken up by 
either side on the refugee question, though at times there is private expression 


_ of opinion that a solution might be reached within the context of a general 


political agreement. In the present circumstances, however, there is no basis 
on which to speculate with regard to the number of refugees which might be 
repatriated beyond the very small percentage admitted to rejoin their families 


* in Israel. 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER: At this point, Mr. Chairman, may I ask whether the 
minister has anything to say with regard to the cease-fire which has been 


' arranged since the committee commenced its hearings. I think all of us owe a 


_ deep debt of gratitude to the SCE a -general for what he has done and 


achieved. 


Would the minister say now, heeike regard to that cease fire, fromthe 
information he has received since it took effect, whether the government’s 
decision respecting the shipment of Sabre aircraft to Israel is receiving further 
consideration, and what effect the cease fire will have on the government’s 


‘decision in that regard? 


I think that is a matter which falls within this discussion of Middle East 


affairs and that it is of first importance today. Generally speaking, there is 
_ intense interest across the country in this question. 


Hon. Mr. PEARsSon: Mr. Chairman, so far as the actual terms of the cease- 


fire are concerned, I have not yet received authoritative information, that is, 


I had not received it when I left my office this morning, but we did receive a 
message to the effect that argreement on a cease-fire between Israel and Egypt 


had been signed and I echo what Mr. Diefenbaker has said: we should be very 
_ grateful for that news and for the efforts of the Secretary-General which have 


made it possible. - 
The Secretary-General is now attempting to bring about similar agreements 


- between Israel on the one hand and Jordan, Syria and the Lebanon on the other 


and I hope he will be successful in this regard, too, because there have been 


‘incidents on these frontiers as well as on the Egypt-Israel frontier. I will be 


glad to make the details of the cease-fire arrangement available as soon as I 


get them. However, they will probably appear in the press’as soon as they 
reach us. It must be remembered, though, that while we are thankful for what 
has been done, this is only a first step. There has been an armistice existing in 


that part of the world for a good many years and there have been fairly long 


periods of time during which no incidents took place on the Egypt-Israel 


- frontier. This particular cease-fire is an agreement between the governments 


- concerned to return to the conditions of the armistice. There were not supposed 
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to be any incidents in any event. The importance of this agreement will depend ; 
a good deal on the machinery which will be set up to carry it out—in other 
words, whether some effective arrangement can be made under this new agree- 
ment to keep the soldiers apart; and I am not at the moment familiar with 
the details which have been worked out for this purpose. 

It should also be remembered that while a cease-fire is very much to be 
desired, and very important, the negotiation of a political settlement which 
would make the armistice or a cease-fire unnecessary is still more important, 
because there would then be peace between the countries concerned. 

Naturally, this development, especially if it is followed by other cease-fire 
agreements, will have a bearing on the consideration being given by any 
government, including the Canadian government, to requests received from 
Israel for defence equipment, and any subsequent moves by the Secretary- 
General will be among the considerations which, undoubtedly, the government 
will have in mind in coming to a decision in respect of this matter. It may also 
have come to the attention of the committee that one of the subjects now being 
discussed in London between the United Kingdom government and the visitors 
from Soviet Russia is the shipment of arms to the Middle East. 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Has there been any date fixed by the government for a 
decision on this question? Some two weeks have gone by since the application © 
was made by Israel for either 20 or 30 Sabre aircraft. That application was 
made at a time when the situation was extremely precarious; Egypt was making 
very outspoken threats. Now that a.cease-fire has been brought about between 
Egypt and Israel, has the government any date in mind as a “target” before | 
which they intend to make their decision? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I would not like to say there was any particular date 
in mind. This matter was discussed and considered again at the cabinet 
meeting yesterday. It will be recalled that when the request was first made— 
I think it was on April 3—that was the very time when the Secretary-General 
was leaving for Palestine, and an important factor in reaching a decision about 
a request of this kind involving aircraft, are the efforts made by the Secretary- 
General to bring peace to this particular area. The situation in that regard 
is still fluid and he is still in the process of negotiations for a cease-fire on 
the other frontiers. I think, therefore—though I cannot speak for all my 
colleagues that it would unrealistic to expect a decision until we have had 
a final report from the Secretary-General about his efforts. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Has the Secretary-General the authority of the United - 
Nations to sign something more than a cease fire agreement—to sign, for 
example, a political settlement? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I read his terms of reference to the committee the 
other day and while his main task is to cease tension by bringing about a 
better state of affairs on the border, those terms of reference are wide enough, . 
I think, to enable him to make recommendations to the security council on 


a broader basis. But the first step is to try to stop the frontier incidents, and > 
that is what he is doing now. 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you allow me to ask one question in connection 
with the point which Mr. Diefenbaker has raised? 
Did General Burns take part in bringing about this new agreement 
between Israel and Egypt? the 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes, he did. He took quite an active part, and when 
I saw Mr. Dag Hammarskjold in New York before he left, he told me-he was 


negotiations he was contemplating. Members of the Committee will have | 


seen from the press that General Burns was present with him in Cairo and 
in Tel Aviv. 


: 
q 


going to rely a great deal on General Burns’ experience and Wisdom in the © 
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By the way, Mr. Diefenbaker, I can assure you that while I cannot fix 

a date for any definite decision this matter will be before the cabinet again 

| next week—the matter of the Israeli request will be up for consideration. at 

_ next week’s cabinet meeting. 

| Mr. DIEFENBAKER: I realize fully the limitations there, but I was wonder- 
ing whether in view of the changed situation there is, in your opinion, as 

much demand for immediate action now as was indicated by the situation 

" ‘two weeks ago or, possibly, three days ago? 

: Hon. Mr. Pearson: Still, the situation—the immediate impact of events 
seems to change quickly over there. 


i _ Mr. MAcKENziIE: I heard on the 10 o’clock news that Egypt had already © 
accused Israel of breaking the cease fire agreement. 

: Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Like Mr. Marler, I did not listen to the radio news this 
y morning. 

4 Mr. Gooner: I listened, and Mr. MacKenzie is entirely right. 


. Is there any time limit on this cease fire? Are you in a position to answer 
: that question? 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: I am not in a position to answer that, but I would be 
; surprised if there were any time limit. I believe it would be the hope that it 
q would run while the armistice was in effect. The news which some members 
i of the committee have heard over the radio to the effect that already there have 
; - been charges of breaking the cease fire agreement appears to confirm what I 
was suggesting, namely that this was only one step and that we should not 


a read too much into this particular development, important and valuable though 
3 it may be. ui 

z . Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Does the minister think that this is just a cease fire 
3 within a cease fire? 

-Hon. Mr. Pearson: It is just a cease fire within an armistice—and in an 
q armistice there should be no firing to cease, anyway. 

; Mr. DIEFENBAKER: That is what I was wondering about. And because of 


} that you have some doubts as to whether it will be observed by the parties? 
ie Hon. Mr. Pearson: We should be cautious with regard to the observance 
of arrangements of this kind in the Middle East in present circumstances. We 
hope they will be observed but we should not become too optimistic. 

Mr. CrRESTOHL: Did you complete your statement on the question of the 
refugees before Mr. Diefenbaker put his question? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think so. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions in relation to the Middle 
East and the Far East? 


Mr. Goopr: Is Major General Burns to continue to stay in that area? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: General Burns’ tour of duty is supposed to be up in 
June, I think, and I believe the United Nations Secretary General will be 
discussing with him—if he has not already done so—the possibility that he 
‘might stay on for another year. That will confront General Burns with the 
necessity of making quite a decision. 

Mr. Goopr: I think each one of us will hope that the decision will be 
favourable and that he will stay there. I mean by that that no man in the 
world could have done a finer job than General Burns in that part of the 
world. 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: He has shown great skill and patience. Patience is the 
quality which is most required. 


) 
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Mr. Patterson: I regret, Mr. Chairman, that my arrival here has been 
delayed. I was wondering if the minister has replied to my question relative 
to the refugee problem. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. ; 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I have not, as a matter of fact, said anything about our 
Canadian contribution; I talked generally about the problem and its difficulties. 
I think, possibly, you asked a specific question about what Canada had done? 


Mr. PATTERSON: My question was: has the government considered, or will 


it consider, taking up the position that any further contributions to the fund 
must be for rehabilitation rather than just for maintenance? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Perhaps I should say a word about that. I have some 
facts on it. During the time this United Nations agency has been in operation 
we have contributed about $4 million to it. That contribution was made 
since 1952, and during the last session of the general assembly we announced 
that subject to parliamentary approval we would contribute half a million 
dollars for the forthcoming year, of which $300,000 will be in the form of 
wheat. When we made that announcement in New York we urged once again 
on the Arab states and Israel that they should cooperate in trying to bring 
about some solution of the refugee problem and, especially, to assist rehabilita- 
tion projects as the principal way of ensuring the resettlement of refugees. 

Mr. Patterson has referred to the suggestion that our contribution to the 
support of Palestine refugees should be made conditional on progress made 


toward definite resettlement. There are over 900,000 of them still on relief} 


rolls. Reduction can only be made by repatriation or resettlement, and repat- 
riation for political and economic reasons is difficult, indeed impossible, in so 
far as the great bulk of them are\concerned. 

That brings up the question of resettlement. The United Nations agency 
has worked out some very good resettlement projects. It has concluded pro- 
grams or projects envisaging expenditures amounting to about $11 million, 
and a good deal of preliminary work has been done to bring these projects 
into operation. ' 

Over $5 million have already been spént on these projects. The best 
known of them is the Jordan Valley scheme which will involve, if ever com- 
pleted, an expenditure of over $40 million. That project is related to the Eric 
Johnson plan for river development in the Middle East, and it is now the 
subject of negotiations between the Arab states, Israel, and Mr. Johnson 
representing the United States. But there has been very little progress made 
in those negotiations because of the political difficulties between the states 
concerned. 

And until the political situation has improved I do not think it would be 
realistic to expect that this particular resettlement scheme will be in opera- 
tion. I hope that I am wrong but none of the information I have received leads 


me to believe that this can go forward, and other projects like it, until there 
has been some political improvement. } 


Mr. FLEMING: Before the minister leaves the subject I wonder if he would 
say a word as to the relationship between the Johnson scheme and the proposed 
diversion of waters of the Jordan by the government of Israel. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: There is certainly a relationship between the two 
things. The government of Israel has more than once expressed its readiness 
and indeed its anxiety to proceed in co-operation with its Arab neighbours to 
implement the Eric Johnson scheme for Jordan development, it would be of 
great economic value to the whole area; but there has been no progress made 
because of the refusal of the Arab states to go ahead. 


Now, the government of Israel, understandably impatient at the lack of 
progress, has said that she will go ahead with a Jordan development scheme 
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of ie own. This particular scheme, I think, is on the border between Israel 


-and Syria, and ‘the Syrian government has said that as the diversion or canal, 


whatever it is, would be inside or just on the armistice demilitarized zone, 
that they mould consider it to bé a hostile act, and would take steps to oppose 
it. I think that is one of the most dangerous situations in the Middle East at 
the moment, because Israel might go ahead on her own to dig this canal, 
and Syrian troops on the border—and they would be quite close to where the 
work was going on—would fire, and trouble would start. 

Now to return to the Canadian side; we have more than once in New York 
expressed our disappointment over the fact that our contributions are going 
towards relief rather than towards resettlement, because relief is only a 
palliative and is not a cure for this problem. And we have wondered whether 
we should make our contribution conditional on evidence that resettlement 
projects were being put into effect and that the refugees were being absorbed 
in those projects. But there are 900,000 in that area who themselves, as indi- 
viduals, are not responsible for the political difficulty which makes resettlement 
impossible, but who have to be kept alive by relief, because there is no other 
way of keeping them alive; and we have not yet come to the conclusion that 
we should attach specific conditions to our contribution which would make 
those contributions dependent on resettlement. But we shall have to give 
consideration to that matter between the present time and the next assembly, 
when we shall be asked to make another contribution. 


Mr. PATTERSON: I wonder if the other nations who are making contributions 
are likewise putting pressure on them, too? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: They are indeed; and we have been in touch wiht them 
about this, and I think that before the next assembly we should have a 
discussion with our friends who have been contributing to see if we cannot 
concert some attitude or policy in this matter. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: What contributions are the Arab states making? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: The Arab contributions to refugees have been very 
small because they accept no responsibility for this problem which they say 
is one which should be accepted by Israel.and those members of the United 
Nations who have assisted in the establishment of Israel. But I must say that 
Lebanon, Jordan and Syria are not very rich countries, and they have their 
own economic problems. Jordan has done something to help the refugees which 


-are on its territory, but so far Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Irak have not made any 


but very small contributions. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: I have to leave to attend a meeting at 12.20 o’clock, 
along with the members of the house who belong to Kiwanis, therefore I would 
like to know if Mr. Pearson is going to answer the question I asked him the 
other day in regard to Ambassador Stuart, and in particular whether any 
communication has passed between the Canadian government and himself, 
or the State~Department, relevant to his statements made in his speech in 
Vancouver; and also whether there was any perusal of such speech by any 
member of the cabinet prior to its delivery in Vancouver, and were there any 
suggestions made as to alterations in some of the unveiled criticisms of Dae 
domestic matters in Canada. 


The CHarRMAN: That is a very broad question! 


Mr. DecorE: I wonder if Mr. Diefenbaker would mind pointing out what 
parts of the speech he is taking objection to. We now have the text of the 
speech before us. Maybe Mr. Diefenbaker could tell us what parts of that 
speech he is objecting to in particular. 


Mr. KNow.eEs: Does that mean that we are leaving the Middle East? 
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Hon. Mr. Pearson: We are leaving the Middle East for the fart west. 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER: I have to leave, and when my hon. friend ‘asks what — 


parts of the speech I object to I simply answer him by saying that if there had 
been as direct criticism of the Prime Minister or of any of the cabinet 
ministers as there is of the leader of the opposition in a domestic matter, I 
would have taken an equally strong stand against what was said. 


Mr. Goons: I shall speak right now. I think Mr. Diefenbaker has posed 


a question to the committee through you, Mr. Chairman. He said that certain 
of the statements which Mr. Stuart had made were what he called statements 
on politically domestic matters. Then he says he is going to a Kiwanis meeting, 
which he has every right to go to. But.I do not intend to leave this matter at 
quarter after twelve on a Friday afternoon and thereby miss the press in the 
afternoon for anything which Mr. Diefenbaker may wish to say. If we are 


going to discuss this matter in full, then let us discuss it! I have a question — 


to ask in connection with what Mr. Diefenbaker was: going to ask. 


Mr. FLeminc: Would it not be right for the minister to answer the first 


question which has been put to him? 


Mr. Goopr: The minister can answer them all, because my question is in 


connection with Mr. Diefenbaker’s question. 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, gentlemen; order; order! 

Mr. Goope: I shall ask this question, and the minister may answer it in 
connection with Mr. Diefenbaker’s question. 

Mr. FLeminG: Let us take this on an orderly basis! thats there will be 
ample opportunity for Mr. Goode and for other members to ask questions! But 
are we going to start in with a second question before the minister has 
attempted to answer the first question? Let us take one thing at a time. ¥ 

Mr. CRESTOHL: We do not know what is being objected to. 

The CHaIRMAN: I quite agree with the hon. member who has just spoken. 
Mr. Diefenbaker asked a question which was a very broad one. I see some 
implications in his question. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: There were none! ‘ 

The CHarrmMAN: On the other hand we have Mr. Decore who asked Mr. 
Diefenbaker to quote that part of the speech to which he is: raising objection: 
I think that it is a good question. I think that we should limit the debate to 
the part of the speech to which the hon. member is objecting. 

Mr. FLemine: I suggest that the minister is quite capable of dealing ath 
a broad question as well as with a specific one. We do not have .any rule in our 


committees that questions must be very specific. In fact ministers often answer 


very broad questions. So I think we should let the minister proceed. 
The CHAIRMAN: If it is the wish of the hon. member, I shall be glad. 
Mr. KNOWLES: I move that the minister be-now heard! | 
Mr. DecorE: I read this speech and I think it is a very good speech! 
The CHAIRMAN: Some might think that it is too good! 
Mr. DecorE: I want to know what parts of the speech are being objected 


to. I think we have the right to know just what parts of the speech are being 


objected to. 


Mr. FLEMING: Probably those parts which Mr. Decore enjoyed the most! 


Mr. DEcorE: Just which ones are they? 
Mr. GoopE: Perhaps Mr. Diefenbaker will answer that for himself. 


Mr. KNowLEs: Why all this attempt to silence the minister. Let us hear 


from him! 
Mr. DIEFENBAKER: I asked what had been objected to. That is all. a 
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The CHAIRMAN: The minister is ready to answer Mr. Diefenbaker’s ques- 
tion. 


' Hon. Mr. Pearson: If Mr. Goode has a short question, maybe I could 
include it. 


Mr. Goopr: Mr. Pearson is here to be questioned. All I was going to 
ask him was—and it is complementary to Mr. Diefenbaker’s question—did the 
minister have any prior knowledge of the speech which was going to be made 
in Vancouver. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Well, this matter was brought up at the last meeting, 
and although I do not recall exactly, as I remember it, I was asked whether 
I had any comment to make on the speech, and I said no, because I had not 
read it; I had glanced at it but I had not read it. 


I am now asked if I have any comment to make on it after having read 
it, because of course I have read it since we met last, with all the care and 
interest which it deserves, I would be glad to say a few words on the subject 
of that speech. ; 


It will help to keep this matter in proper perspective if we remember 
that there is a tradition of frank speaking between Canadians and Americans 
which, I am sure, we all wish to preserve. This is a unique~and valuable 
feature of our relationship, concerning which we have often, and rightly, 
congratulated ourselves on both sides of the border. It can be spoiled by abuse 
on the one hand, and oversensitiveness on the other. 


I have no doubt that the United States Ambassador, in making his Van- 
couver speech, had this tradition very much in mind. As a conscientious 
representative of his country. he would naturally be concerned with any 
development which, in his opinion, might affect relations between Canada 
and the United States. The subject of his speech, ‘Investment of U.S. capital 
in Canada, and Charges of U.S. Domination of Canadian Industries and Natural 
Resources”, dealt with one such development. It was more than a domestic 
subject; It was international in scope, and affected relations between the two 
countries. — 


In his speech, Mr. Stuart endeavoured to meet certain charges and 


- criticisms by explaining his government’s attitudes and objectives. That was 


a perfectly proper thing for him to do as the representative of his country, 
whether we agree with the substance of his argument or not. There is no 
reason why, in a public speech, he should not try to refute suggestions that 
either the purpose or the result of American investment policies in Canada 
would be to make Canada an economic dependency of the United States. 

I am sure that in making this speech Mr. Stuart felt that he was giving the 
frank and honest views of a sincere friend of Canada, which we all know him 
to be. I do not believe the Ambassador had any intention of intervening in our 
domestic:affairs. 

In his speech, however, there were one or two passages which seemed to me, 
in the context in which they appeared, and coming from a diplomatic, rather 
than a political or a private personage, to have been, unfortunately, of a 
character likely to provoke controversy. 

Mr. FLEMING: Mr. Decore will please note those passages. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I am sure that Mr. Stuart, on the eve of his departure 
from our country, where he has gained so many friends, will be the first to 
regret that his words have, in fact, been the cause of such controversy. 

In so far as the question of representations to the United States is concerned, 
a member of the Canadian Embassy saw a member of the United States State 
Department on April 17th and drew his attention to certain passages in Mr. 
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Stuart’s speech delivered to the Canadian Club in Vancouver which he pointed . 


out had been criticized in Canada. And that member of the State Department 
noted what our embassy representative said. 


Mr. Fieminc: May I ask which passages were specifically drawn to the 


attention of the State Department by the representative of the Canadian 


Embassy in Washington? I ask this: question for the information of my friend, © 


Mr. Decore. 
Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I have not that information as to what passages were 
drawn by our representative in Washington to the attention of the State 
Department. ; 
Mr. FLEMING: That information could be obtained, could it not? 
Mr. KNowLzs: It would not be a reference to Mr. Pearson’s remarks. _ 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: I am not sure, because I said, I think, in the quotation in 
which I was mentioned, that the day of relatively easy and automatic relation- 
ship between the two countries was over. I think the word “relatively” was left 
out, but that is of no importance. In answer to Mr. Goode I can say that I had 
heard on the day the speech was to be made that the American Ambassador was 
making a speech at Vancouver. SoI sent out in the afternoon to see if I could 
get an advance copy of the text, because it is often the practice, that advance 
copies are available in Ottawa of speeches which are made outside Ottawa. 


I was able to secure it; but I had no knowledge until that time of any 


speech that Mr. Stuart was going to make, or any knowledge of his intention to 
make one, or any indication of the text. 


Mr. FLEMING: Does that apply to all the members of the Canadian govern- 
ment as well? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I cannot speak for all my colleagues, but I do not know 
that any advance consultations were held between Mr. Stuart and anybody in 
regard to this speech. That is all I can say. 


Mr, FLEMING: Can the minister obtain for us the identification of the par- 
ticular passages which were drawn to the attention of the State Department 
in Washington by the representative of the Canadian Embassy there? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think that should be possible, Mr. Chairman, and I 
shall enquire. 


Mr. FLEMING: Thank you. The minister was also asked—I think he cleared 
up the question so far as it related to events and consultations; but has there 
been any reply received from the State Department in Washington to the 


representations which were made by a representative from the Canadian — 


Embassy in Washington? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I have seen no message from Washington dealing with 
this speech except the one which I quoted, when we were in touch with the 


State Department. I have seen nothing from any agency of the United States 
government on this speech. 


Mr. FLEMING: The minister was asked in the house the day before yes- 


terday as to any knowledge the Canadian government had as to whether the 


State Department had been consulted in advance on the delivery of the speech 


by the Ambassador, and the minister answered to the effect that it was usual 


in speeches of this kind that copies would be lodged with the State Department 


in Washington before delivery, and he said that he had no doubt that that had 
been done. Has he any further information? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: No, but I shall be glad to make enquires whether in 


fact a copy of his speech had been sent by the Ambassador to the State Depart- 


ment before he gave it. 
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It is the normal practice when our Ambassador makes a speech of any 
Importance for him to send it up here beforehand so that we may have a 
look at anything we might be interested in; at what he is going say. 


I have been going over his speeches on economic affairs in the last two 
or three days. He has’made many speeches in the United States in which he 
dealt very frankly with the effect of United States economic policy on Canada, 
and I am glad he did that. During the course of some of those speeches on | 
economic developments, he has referred to matters which were before the 
United States Congress, and I am glad he did that too. 


‘Mr. GoopE: Have there been any protests from the United States govern- 
ment in regard to anything he might have said? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: No, we have had no protests from the United States 
government in regard to anything he might have said. 

Mr. Goons: Is it not true that if you took a trial balance of the unfavour- 
able statements which have been: made in both countries, that the balance would’ 


not be entirely favourable on our side, because some of our ministers have 


made rather frank statements in the United States in regard to relationships 
between the two countries. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is quite true. There is of course a distinction to 
be drawn between political personages and diplomatic personages. I have 
spoken in the United States on occasion quite frankly, but I am not a diplomat. 

Mr. FLEMING: Would the minister tell us at what point in the sequence 
of events the Department of the Secretary of State for External Affairs re- 
ceived knowledge of this speech, either the text or the portent of it? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I shall have to speak from memory, but the-day the 
speech was delivered somebody told me—I am not sure who it was in the 
department—that he had heard from the press gallery that a speech was going 
to be delivered in Vancouver by the United States Ambassador and that copies 
had_ been distributed in advance which is normal procedure. And I said that 
if that was the case I would like to have a look at it. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Might I ask through the chair—we all have the speech 
in front of us—if the minister would be good enough to point out the passages 
in the speech which he found offensive or unduly critical, so that we may be 
able to follow the dialogue between. Mr. Fleming and the minister. 

Mr. FLEMING: I shall be glad to do it. But in the meantime I am trying 
to locate the particular passages which the Canadian government thought to 
be of a nature calling for the making of representations in regard thereto by 
the Canadian government’s representative in Washington to the United States 
State Department in Washington, and I do not propose to be diverted from 
that course. 

Now, following up the question I was putting to the minister, the minister 
indicated that he heard of this speech through the press gallery, who had 
advance copies of it. Did the department have an advance copy or an intima- 
tion of the purport or nature of the speech prior to its delivery by Ambassador 
Stuart in Vancouver? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Not to my knowledge. I heard of this speech in the 
way indicated, that it was dealing with economic questions, United States- 
Canadian economic relations, and since I was in the process of preparing a 
speech on that subject myself, I certainly got interested in what he might be 
saying, I probably would have sent for it in any event; but I was particularly 
interested in this subject. Su ‘ 

Mr, FLeminG: And that date was April 16th? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: That was the day the speech was given. 
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Mr. Fueminc: According to the press release we have furnished to us” 
today it was delivered on April 16th. I 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Then it was April 16th that I heard of the speech, and 


it was in the afternoon of the 16th that I had a look at it. I think it was 
given at Vancouver at 5 o’clock that afternoon, our time. 

Mr. Fiemine: And it was only on the 18th that the minister said that re- 
presentations were made at Washington to the Department of State there by 
a representative of the Canadian Embassy. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes, the telegram is dated April 18th saying that our 
representative saw a member of the State Department. 

Mr. FLemiInG: Would that indicate that he saw the State Department 
representative that day? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I shall have to confirm that. I can get the exact 
time and date if it would interest Mr. Fleming. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Would this be the proper time for Mr. Fleming to answer 
my question? 

Mr. Fueminc: I shall wait until I hear what particular passages were 
objected to at Washington. The minister indicated that he would get that 
information for us, then I shall compare them with my own feelings about the 
passages in the speech. : 

Mr. CrRESTOHL: Are you preparing to make your protest after the passages 
are pointed out to you? Have you got the passages in the speech which you 
consider personally to be offensive? I could not find any. 

Mr. Fieminc: That is very interesting, because we hear it now from 
Mr. Crestohl, and we have heard it earlier from Mr. Decore that there was 
nothing in that speech which they thought was out of place, being delivered by 


a United States Ambassador in Canada, and it indicates that they are at _ 
variance with the views of the government, because it is found that the. 


government here thought there were passages in that speech of such a nature 
that they should be made the subject of representations to the State Department 
in Washington by a representative of the Canadian government in Washington. 


I am quite interested to find that fact, and I shall be equally interested to find — 


out for the instruction and edification of my friends opposite, just what are 
the particular passages which came within the scope of the Canadian govern- 


ment’s protest or representations to Washington, and I shall be interested — 


at that point to hear an expression of disapproval by Mr. Decore and Mr. 
restohl, of the Canadian government for their differences of opinion con- 
cerning the passages in question. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I want the record to be quite clear. I have not said 
at any time—and it would not be accurate if I had said it—that we had made 
protests or—what are called in diplomatic language—representations. What 
we did was this—and I said this a few moments ago; we asked a member of 
the embassy—the Ambassador asked one of his staff to go to the State 
Department and see an officer of the State Department and draw his attention 


to Mr. Stuart’s speech, which he said had caused some controversy in Canada, ~ 


which certainly was the case. 


This morning I said there were certain passages in the speech which— 
because of the fact that he was an Ambassador—were of a character, unfortun- 
ately, which would be likely to provoke controversy. Indeed that is a statement 
of fact, because they have provoked controversy. a 


Mr. FLEMING: I think it could be called an understatement of fact. 
Mr. KNowLEs: I suppose the grade of the official asked to go to the United 


States authorities and the grade of the opposite number he saw would mark a 
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the degree of the concern which the government felt on this matter. It was 
not from the ambassador to the Secretary of State? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: No, it was from the minister in the embassy to the 
official in the State Department in charge of the Canadian desk. 

Mr. KNowteEs: That is a little higher than.I gathered from your previous 
description:- 3 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: A member of the embassy. 

Mr. KNowLes: A member or a minister? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: A member of the ambassador’s staff with the rank of 
minister. “Minister” in this connection is a diplomatic rank. 
Mr. KNOWLES: He is not just a clerk, but he is not an ambassador. 
Mr. FLEMING: He is the man next to the ambassador and that is the 


“normal channel of communication. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Can the minister tell us in how many speeches Mr. Heeney, 
to the minister’s knowledge, has ever said of any American political figures 
that they did not appear to be seeking a solution but rather the creation of 
an issue? Has he ever said of any American figures that they were being 
“emotional rather than logical’? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I cannot answer that question with relation to any- 
thing Mr. Heeney has said. I have no knowledge that he has ever made that 
kind of statement, and I am not sure that that kind of statement was made in 


_ Mr. Stuart’s speech. ~ 


boo eae 


Mr. KNow.es: I was quoting directly from it. 
Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I would’ like to be sure of the context in which, ‘for 


example, he used the word “emotional”. 


Mr. KNow.es: On page three, after quoting directly, between quotation 
marks, he said: 

“He warned, in a somewhat emotional appeal to his audience . 

This is a reference to a prominent Canadian whose name, I thinks is 


9 


- pretty well established. 


- 


The CHAIRMAN: The minister has to leave now. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: May I ask the indulgence of the committee? I have to 
go to lunch, like Mr. Diefenbaker, but mine is half an hour late. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sure it will be the pleasure of the members of this 
committee to adjourn to the call of the chair. 

Mr. FLemiInc: The committee is always ready just after lunch. 

Mr. Goopr: Though Mr. Pearson has left I have one question which I 
would like to ask before we adjourn the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: I must point out that we no longer have a quorum and I 


- therefore move that we adjourn to the call of the chair. 
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APPENDIX “A” ; 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
MAIN ESTIMATES 1956-57 


Information material prepared for Members of the 1956 Standing Com- 
mittee on External Affairs. | 

This material is in two main parts, viz., comparison of the 1956-57 Estimates 
with those of 1955-56 with explanations of all substantial changes, and a series 
of Appendices comparing the 1956-57 Estimates with the expenditures of 
1955-56 (estimated) and the actual expenditures of 1954-55. 


MAIN ESTIMATES 1956-57 COMPARED WITH 1955-56 


No. of Service 1956-57 1955-56 Increase Decrease 
Vote $ $ $ $ : 
Ot ALS Ee WU uate Bie ae CERIO 56,196,523 46,408,953 9,787,570 
(S)  Minister’s Salary and Motor Car Allowance... 17,000 17,000 
A—DEPARTMENT AND Missrtons ABROAD 
92 Departmental Administration............... .. 4,379,480 3,827,769 551, 661 
VawEeaseport OGiCe,. ei] tiie See ae ea Beare 275,251 253,779 21,472 
94 Representation Abroad—Operational.......... 7,210,961 6,700,339 510, 622 
95 Representation Abroad—Capital.............. 1,987,207.) "2, BO 2ZeLOO ee ee sea ee 374, 983 . 
OG, Oficial; Hospitality, cecog ee ee a a ee 30, 000 30,000 ‘ 4 
97 Relief and Repat.—Distressed Canadians..... 15,000 15,000 
98 Representation at International Conferences. .. 200,000 200, 000 
99 Grant to U.N. Association in Canada......... 11,000 11,000 = 
LOteGrant to Int RedsCrosscucs eee cee 15,000 15,000 : 
101 Grant to Atlantic Treaty Assoc. of Canada.... 23900 tae a ae 2,500 . 
102. Fellowships and Scholarships................. 125,000 125, 000 y 
) 
A-Sub-totales aaa es ae kuti 14, 251,349 13,540,077 W115 272 ‘ 
A—Total Department and Missions \ : } 
NOT OAC EE eC ee Ra ee 14, 268,349 13,557,077 (Al re 5 
d 
B—GeENERAL - 
103 Assessment in Int. Organizations.............. 2,977,569 2,918,210 59, 359 7 
104° NATO Headquarters:-Bldg................... 165,077 84, 660 80,417 
105 U.N. Exp. Prog. for Tech. Assist.............. 1,798,875 1,448,438 350, 437 
106 USN Children’s: Hund!) 2e.20 te e, aees 650, 000 500, 000 150, 000 
Bo Sub-Totalis:. nanan imesh ae 5,591,521 4,951,308 640, 213 
107 NATO Staff Assignments...................;. 35, 484 34,383 1,101 
B— Sub-total. cos ueas oe ieee es 35,484 34,383 a We 
108 ICAO Rental Assistance...................... 200, 543 PAU WR EY (pile Ses oes 
B-Sub=topal ie sy acee ee cen 200, 543 2201 802 ec. eee 
(S) Annuity to Mrs. H. Y. Roy................... 1, 667 1, 667 
Ha Sub-totab Ws 4's, ee tes 1,667 1,667 
109 I.J.C.—Salaries and Expenses 100. 74 
"les and Expenses................. , 745 104, 614002 ee 
110 I.J.C.—Studies and ULVOVE: cach wach: 199, 180 111,550 87, 630 
ee Substotala joe Gee oe hs & 299, 925 216, 164 83,761 ° 
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: MAIN ESTIMATES 1956-57 COMPARED WITH 1955-56—Concluded 


Service 1956-57 1955-56 Increase Decrease 
> $ $ $ $ 
y » 
j PPT AC OlomDO .e baniy ek aoe Sele erat ot be a oe 34,400,000 26,400,000 8,000,000 
y 112 Assessment for Membership inI.C.E.M....... 209, 534 166,482 43,052 
men7 tid | Grant to U.N. Refugee Funds 5.0.00 520..0.4 125, 000 125, 000 
f 114 Grant to UNRWA Near EHast........00.00.... OUD OOO vere nae pates 500, 000 
7 115 International Commissions Indo-China........ 564,500 LOSE OOO ea Ai eS 140, 50¢0 
: Appropriation not required for 1956-57..................... HO} OOO, ea oske eee 50, 000 
: BS Serlo=bO pan biaue tesa cave, saa nese ane 35,799,084 27,446,482 8,352,552 
q ! B—Total, General.......:........ 41,928,174 32,851,076 9,076, 298 
3 SUMMARY 
PEO DOSVOue Ce ar Re RA aera a au eS) 9) ie clue MN adda 56,177,856 46,390,286 9,787,570 
Authorizediby, Stabuter tty ead ke alc) 18, 667 18, 667 
N s 
TVotaltiistimated veins, cole a 56,196,523 46,408,953 9,787,570 
" —REFERENCES— 
92— DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION—INCREASE $551,661. 
i Increase Decrease 
TE NALATSESTE TPS Seco a cE en SU AOUS nar DEAR Ws Can 303, 697 _ 
(2) Allowances. 2): 00.000... TOU Dees AS. OMAP eB aliance te cca Se ie Pe Ate Pe ea — 8,175 
i (4) Professional and: Special Services...) obs hil deca cakel ceo... — 27,500 
(5) Wounercenviacede a apd en Po nin aeee de Manag Nn C eta UBM at ML 14, 000 — ; 
(5) Removal and Home Leave Expenses. :.........-.00c0ccecsccccee ee. 43, 675 — 
‘ (5) Other Pravelling Bxpenses cs at ie enna Cee ce ed eeu yan Midian IAL — — 
é (6) Ereight, Wixpressandi@artapersd in) aur) Wey ioe Ue hak A og Ae eel il — 3,000 
‘a (7) Bostares acelin lan sa nated Obes ee NP ict WA PRE AA NG BN Se RUIN Ea MAL _ 9,500 
} (8) Carriage of Diplomatic Mail......... Aes Bical Rldgt Bie Rt eC ler UI CCS — — 
(8) Telephones, Telegrams and Other Communication Services.......... 193,049 — 
9 Publication of Departmental Reports and Other Material............ 11, 500 — 
(10) Displays, Films and other Informational Publicity.................. — — 
(11) Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment.......................... — 3,035 
; (12) Purchase of Publications for Distribution........¢..........-02...... 19, 900 — 
i (12) Materialsiand Supplies) hss)! versione neigh Mae, Rete ON UL One — — 
(16) ACO ISt TOMO LC p mae My code ye Wh eee et ee de MNS eae Pe oe 6,170 — 
a (17) Repairs.and Upkeep of Woumpment.c sn. aes). ee eee ae 5, 880 — 
i (22) Compensation to Employees Loss of Effects......................... — — 
(22) SS URIChTe Sis iu Gua nour ay Mai Lec Naaies al Uimak aN e Qty aay ha att iA I ST ag 5,000 — 


 92—(1) Salaries—Increase $303,697 

4 This increase is due to the addition of 59 positions to the present establish- 
_ ment and to annual salary increments. The additions to staff include an increase 
of 26 in Communications Division (Teletypists and Clerks) and an increase of 
16 in “Floater” positions (from 27 to 43). 

cf 

- 92—(2) Allowances—Decrease $8,175 

\ In 1955-56 provision was made for payment of a terminable allowance 
to each Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs in order to raise 
_ his remuneration to that of a Foreign Service Officer Grade 9. As each Assistant 
_ Under-Secretary is now granted the acting rank and salary of a Foreign 


_ Service Officer, Grade 9, no provision for payment of Terminable Allowances 
_ is required. 


: 73284—23 
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92—(4) Professional and Special Services—Decrease $27,500 


The decrease within this Primary is caused by the elimination ol the > 
amount provided in the last two years for Canada’s possible share of the” 


expenses which would be involved in the setting up of an International Ar- 
bitration Tribunal to adjudicate in claims of U.S. citizens for damages allegedly 
suffered as a result of the construction of the Gut Dam. While at the present 
time, it is not known when this Tribunal will be set up, if it is established in 
this fiscal year the amount of $30,000 may have to be requested in Supple- 
mentary Estimates. 


92—(5) Courier Service—Increase $14,000 

The additional amount required in Courier Service is needed to operate 
our Ottawa-London-Paris courier service for a full year. Funds were pro- 
vided for this service in 1955-56 for only part of the year. 


92—(5) Removal and Home Leave Expenses—Increase $43,675 
This increase is needed to cover the increased number of removals and 
postings in this fiscal year. 


92—(6) Freight, Express and Cartage—Decrease $3,000 

Funds were provided in the 1955-56 fiscal year for the transportation 
costs in connection with an Art Exhibit to Commonwealth Countries and a 
Canadian Art Exhibit in Sao Paulo, Brazil, which are now looked after by 
the National Gallery. / 


92—(7)—Decrease $9,500 
This year our estimate for postage is based on one full year’s experience. 


92—(8) Telephones, Telegrams and Other Communication Services—Increase 
$193,049 
This is due to the increase in our regular telegraphic communications 
and the rental of teletype equipment arising from the increase in cable traffic 
originating in Ottawa, which in turn will result from the installation of machine 
cypher facilities at selected posts, the general trend towards increased use of 
telegraphic facilities and the increasing number of conferences. 


92—-(9) Publication of Departmental Reports and Other Material—Increase 

$11,500 

This increase is largely the result of the publication of “Canada, from 

Sea to Sea” for which the preliminary costs were provided in the 1955-56 
Estimates. 
92—(11) Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment—Decrease $3,035 

This decrease is brought about by the elimination of repairs to office equip- 
ment and appliances which is being provided for by the Queen’s Printer this 
year. 


92—-(12) Purchase of Publications for Distribution—Increase $19,900 

This year it is proposed to make substantial gifts to chosen libraries in 
the Columbo Plan area, to establish centres in these countries where compre- 
hensive information about Canada, its history, economy, social structure and 
culture is available to serious students. It is also proposed to publish a 
Spanish edition of the Canada Handbook based on Canada 1955, due to the 
great demand for such an edition. The last Spanish edition, which was very 
successful, was issued in 1945, and has been out of print for several years. 


92—(16) Acquisition of Equipment—Increase $6,170 
This increase is needed to purchase teletype equipment to replace equip- 


ment presently used on a rental basis and additional teletype units to provide 
adequate operating and maintenance facilities. 


2 
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; op =( 17) Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment—lIncrease $5,880 


This is needed to provide additional maintenance spare teletype parts due 
to the increase in the amount of teletype equipment here in Ottawa. 


92—(22) Sundries—Increase $5, 000 


This increase is needed for storage of furniture’ of employees abroad due 
to the Department’s policy of supplying household effects at some posts and an 
increase in the number of movements of personnel going abroad. 


93—Passport Office—Increase $21,472 
Increase Decrease 


$ 
CREE DU RIS ey yea D oe US guog tres ap ahs 1d eed kN 5,661 
CO) POSTAGEM ee. acetate NTR NG a orth Po th — —_ 
(11) Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment 12,411 — 
(11) Microfilming Supplies and Equipment .. 3,400 
C22 TA SEMA LTES VNR eee, Maire, keel, ay Sa -— — 


93—(1) Salaries—Increase $5,661 


The increase in salaries is due to the addition of two junior typists to the 
establishment for maintenance of a card index. 


93—(11) Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment—Increase $12,411 


The main increase here is in the amount required for Passports and Certi- 
ficates of Identity in order to bring the stock on hand to safe quantities. 


93—(11) Microfilming Supplies and Equipment—lIncrease $3,400 

The increase in this Primary is caused by the Department’s intention to 
have the Queen’s Printer do the work this year. In 1955-56 the microfilming 
was done by renting a camera and supplying the Passport Office with three 
extra men for from two to three months. This year the extra men will not be 


- available for the Department and the Queen’s Printer will do the work. 


94—Representation Abroad—Operational—Increase $510,622 


Increase Decrease 
$ $ 

MEN Rica kaTsi as eis Minima Me. Ap liter Reese sie Poa S 264,013 — 
ZO TOWIENCRS T RM Ra ae Lunes Wee amt eun A <0 a 138,019 — 
(4) Professional and Special Services ......... 621 — 
(OO) vebrav.ellins! SH XPeCNSeS! |. vans elas ea ape bai 2,410 ot 
(6) Freight, Express and Cartage «i... 020.) 0. 475 — 
CD PIP OS TALON sg eos ie case ee ARN Ne Par Tee tg nd Duy ah 665 ie 

(8) Telephones, Telegrams and Other Com- 
TIVPOASA TION | DELVICES: eT Ok Ree BV es 52,350 — 

(11) Office Stationery, Supplies and Repairs to 
Omics GHGuUrpmenrt Vanes Skew payee fe, — 50,902 

(12) Fuel for Heating and Other Materials and 
DU PDUES Piya Lineman Vere aee ls clotcan ict Rises a 3,390 — 
(14) Repairs and Upkeep of Buildings and Works 71,055 — 
(15) Rentals of Buildings and Works .......... — 9,129 
(17) Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment ........ 27,760 — 
COP RentatOeh CULDMent a ec wekiee he oh sane i — 2,500 
(19) Municipal and Public Utility Services ..... 16,850 — 
(21) Benefits in Consideration of Personal Services 1,170 — 
CPA ULI LCOS Samrat Mesa km Lune Nas senate te yobs ge == 5,625 

OLAS INCLOASG Teen wet tohe bce etait ea re: 910,622 
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94—(1) Salaries—Increase $264,013 \ Ae 9 

The increase in salaries is due to the increase in the establishment of 88 
positions due to improvement of communications, additional information work 
and increases at various posts abroad as a result of an increase in the volume 
of work. 


94—-(2) Allowances—Increase $138,019 
The increase in allowances is due mainly to staff increases, and upward | 
reclassification of certain positions abroad. 


94—-(8) Telephones, Telegrams and Other Communication Services—Increase 
$52,350 
This increase is mainly due to the Department’s intention of installing telex ~ 
communication facilities between London and five selected posts in Europe. 


94—(11) Office Stationery, Supplies and Repairs to Office Equipment— 
Decrease $50,902 


This decrease is caused by the transfer this year of the amounts needed ~ 
for purchase of Security Equipment and Office Equipment and Appliances to 
our Capital Vote for Representation Abroad. ' 


94—-(12) Fuel for Heating and Other Materials and Supplies—Increase $3,390 


This increase is due to the additional amounts needed for heating in 
the Embassy in Tokyo which will be about twice its previous size and to heat 
our new Chancery in The Hague. 


94—(14) Repairs and Upkeep of Buildings and Works—Increase $71,055 


The increase here is to bring this Primary more into line with anticipated 
and present expenditures. The amount, needed for the fiscal year 1955-56 was 
substantially underestimated. 


94—(15) Rentals of Buildings and Works—Decrease $9,129 | 
This decrease reflects the reductions in rentals due to the Government’s 
policy of purchasing Chanceries and Residences wherever feasible. 7 
94—(17) Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment—Increase $27,760 x 
Due to the Department being involved in an increasing number of furniture — 
programs for Official Residences, and, where it is felt economical and advisable 
to do so, providing staff residence furnishings in the past several years, the cost : 
of upkeep is increasing. ) 
94—(18) Rental of Equipment—Decrease $2,500 
Through the purchase of air conditioning units at some posts, the number © 
rented is being reduced. 
94—(19) Municipal and Public Utility Services—Increase $16,850 


The increase within this Primary cannot be pinpointed to any one factor as _ 
the amount is estimated on present day expenditures. Partial responsibility for ¥ 
this Increase can be accounted for by the increase in the cost of electricity — 
resulting from the installation of air conditioning in such posts as Colombo, — 


Cairo and Djakarta and the increased cost of electricity in Port-au-Prince, Haiti, © 
and Dublin, Ireland. : 


94—(21) Benefits in Consideration of Personal Services—Increase $1,170 


This estimate fluctuates from 
aS oH year to year and can only be based on existin 
regulations pertaining to employment in foreign countries. 4 


94—(22) Sundries—Decrease $5,625 


This decrease is entirely based on past and present expenditure patterns. 


* 
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: 95—Representation Abroad—Capital—Decrease $374,983 


Increase Decrease 
$ $ 
(11) Office Furnishings and Equipment .......... 142,298 


(13) ‘Acquisition, Construction and Improvement of 
Properties for Offices and Residences Abroad 


, PVC GCI TscttNer sie ate cbs oe cm rae ae Bee See 393,400 
(16) Acquisition of Teletype Equipment and Furni- 

ture and Furnishings for Residences Abroad 182,545 
(16) Procurement of Motor Vehicles and other 

PGA TPITVOIAG SS oot sete ot Pang en, ae Oe, DA lee ee 29,700 
(16) Basic Household Equipment and Furnishings 

COM OCT MDTOAC unin is Aces el ae ee ES 28,964 

aL Oba CET CASE ons on ee Le TB ras ee es ae 374,983 


95—(11) Office Furnishings and Equipment—Increase $142,298 


For the first time, this year, office equipment and appliances are being 
provided for in this vote rather than the operational vote. The amount required 
for these items has been slightly increased this year to cover the cost and 
installation of a new telephone system in the new Chancery building in Paris. 
The amount required for office furnishings has also been increased to bring it 
_ more in line with present and anticipated expenditures. 


95-1 13) Acquisition, Construction and Improvement of Properties for Offices 
and Residences Abroad including Land—Decrease $393,400 


The main decrease in this Primary results from the following facts: 

(a) $15,000 less is required for work on the construction of the new 
Chancery in Paris because of the progress being made. 

(b) Similarly there is a decrease of $72,500 in the amount required for 
construction of the new Chancery in The Hague. 

(c) For the same reason there is also a decrease of $167,500 in the 
amount required for -construction work in connection with the 
addition to the Chancery premises in Japan. 

(d) In 1955-56 our Estimates included $54,000 to cover the purchase of 

\ a Chancery and Hill Station bungalow which purchases have now 
been completed. (Indonesia. ) 

(e) The Unallotted figure for 1956-57 shows a decrease of $150,000. 


95—( 16) Acquisition of Teletype Equipment and Furniture and Furnishings 
for Residences Abroad—Decrease $182,545. 

The decrease within this Primary is brought about by a decrease in the 
amount required for teletype popliee Bu Ae Last year, equipment was bought 
on a bulk scale, in excess of one year’s requirements, as it wa’ the only way 
it could be purchased, on the basis of the favourable unit price obtained. 


95—( 16) Procurement of Motor Vehicles and Other Equipment—Increase 
$29,700. 


4 The increase in the amount here is due to the inclusion of Other Boeanmear 
_ for the first time in the amount of $5,000 and to the fact that it will be 
necessary to incur heavier expenditures in 1956-57 for the purchase of motor 
_vehicles since many of the vehicles now in operation at Posts abroad were 
bought in 1952 and 1953 and should be replaced in the fiscal year 1956-57. 

The amount of $5,000 required for the Other Equipment is to provide for 
a Voltage Regulation Plant in the Chancery in Bogota, Colombia, at a cost of 
; $2,000, and for a generating plant at a cost of $3,000 in the Chancery in 
eclombo, Ceylon. 
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95—(16) Basic Household Equipment and Furnishings for Staff Abroad— 

Increase $28,964. z 

This is needed to continue the Department’s programme of providing basic — 

heavy electrical equipment and in some cases furnishings, when it is deemed 
economical and advisable to do so, to reduce removal expenditures. 


101—Grant to Atlantic Treaty Association of Canada—New Item—$2,500. 


The Atlantic Treaty Association of Canada, which came into being in 
February 1955, has as its aims (a) to educate and inform the public about 
NATO; (b) to conduct research into its various activities and purposes; and — 
(c) to promote the solidarity of the peoples of the North Atlantic area. Due 
to this country’s interest in NATO and the potential value of this organization 
in improving public understanding and stimulating interest in Canada in 
NATO it is felt that a small grant should be given to increase its activities 
which have been somewhat limited by its budget. : ; 


103—-Assessment for Membership in International Organizations—Increase 


$59,359 : 
Increase Decrease 
$ $ 

United Nations. Organization! <i 025 .cpstieiee > 29,256 
Food and Agriculture Organization ........... 26,001 
International Labour Organization ........... 26,044 
TENG SEC @ Sheet sealed ir Ack laelntco. iis netsh sa eationer oS 23,427 - 
International Civil Aviation Organization ...... 1,946 
Wierldi Health Organization ass son 6 «reac a 36,658 
Commonwealth Economic Committee ......... 851 

_ Commonwealth Shipping Committee ......... 21 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade ...... 1,755 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (Cost of : 

CivilsAdministrahlon eet cccae se elo cisteinieiaee 17,490 

ALO LAINTROT CASE ss ; soknbcrs Micieee ict Nene, sibs tore tereh aaatere ge eon 595359 — 


United Nations Organization—Increase $29,256 


The United Nations budget for 1956 has been substantially increased this 
year, and on top of this there are supplementary estimates for 1955, which are 
included in the 1956 assessment, amounting to over $3 million. Part of the 
reason for the higher budget is the result of the Conference on the Peaceful. 
Uses of Atomic Energy held in Geneva last year. While our assessment to the 
U.N. has not changed this year, at the time of compiling the estimates it was 
thought that with the joining of sixteen new members to the Organization our 
assessment rate would be reduced and therefore an amount of $170,000 was’ | 
deducted from our estimated assessment to cover the reduction in rate. We. 
have now been advised that assessment rates for the 16 new members will not 
be set until the Eleventh Session of the General Assembly next fall and there- 
fore our rate for this year will remain the same as last year. This means that 
we will have to ask for approximately $162,112 U.S. in the First Supplementary 
Estimates with the possibility that nearly all of this will be refunded in 1957. 


Food and Agriculture Organization—Decrease $26,001 > 


The decreased Canadian assessment reflects the i 7 
suggested adoption of a © 

new scale of assessments based on the United Nations scale and adjusted to 
Meat into acepunt differences in membership between the two organizations. 
ctually, FAO’s budget for 1956 has been increased from $5,890,000 U.S. for 


1955 to $6,460,000 U.S. while our assessment : : 
5-69% to 4:61%. ent rate has been reduced from — 


- 
id 
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International Labour Organization—Decrease $26,044 
_ As in the case of FAO, this decrease is the result of our assessment rate 
being brought into line with the United Nations scale and is a result of new 


members joining ILO which has allowed such action to be taken. ILO’s budget 
has increased for 1956 from $6,990,913 U.S. in 1955 to $7,395,729 while our 


assessment rate has decreased from 3:98% to 3:63%. 


U.N.E.S.C.O.— Increase $23,427 

The budget for UNESCO for 1956 has been increased from $9,491,420 U. D>, 
for 1955 to $10,508,580 U.S. while our assessment rate has stayed the same at 
2:77%. This budget was set at the Eighth General Conference of UNESCO 
in Montevideo in 1954 and the increase results from the expanding programme 
of the Organization and annual salary increments. : 


International Civil Aviation Organization—Increase $1,946 


This increase is caused by an increase of $90,351 in ICAO’s budget for 
1956 which was necessitated by the Organization having to provide for a 
major assembly meeting away from headquarters. 


World Health Organization—Increase $36,658 


WHO’s contributing budget has been increased in 1956 from $10,049,360 
U.S. for 1955 to $10,778,824 U.S. for 1956 and our assessment rate has been 


increased from 384 Units to 391 Units. The increase in the budget is due to 


expansion of WHO’s operational programme with particular reference to the 
field of malaria’ control. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—Increase $1,755 
This is Canada’s estimated assessment for 1957 rather than 1956. As GATT 
does not keep a Working Capital Fund and their fiscal year is based on the 


‘calendar year, it is necessary for them to receive contributions as early as 


possible in the year. We are therefore asking for Canada’s 1956 contributions 
in the Final Supplementary Estimates of 1955-56 and, beginning with the 
1956-57 fiscal year, we will be able to pay our assessment at the beginning 
of their 1957 fiscal year. The increase is based on our assessment for 1956 
which in turn is a result of a slight increase in GATT’s operating costs. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization—Increase $17,490 
This increase is based on the calculation that the usual current and 


capital expenditures required for NATO Civil Headquarters during the Cana- 


dian Government’s fiscal year 1956-57 will be approximately 10% higher than 
the amount required for 1955-56 based on past expenditure trends and that 
the total Canadian share of 5:8% will be paid out of External Affairs Estimates. 


104—Contribution towards cost of constructing new NATO Permanent Head- 

quarters—Increase $80,417 

It is estimated that during the period July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957, the 
expenditure on construction of the new NATO Permanent Headquarters will 
be 900,000,000 French francs. On top of this it is estimated that approximately 
50,000,000 francs will be needed over and above what was estimated for the 
period January 1 to June 30, 1956. Our share of the total requirement at 
6:08% will be 57,760,000 francs and. so we are requesting the amount of 
57,800,000 francs. 


105—U.N. Expanded Programme for Technical Assistance to Under-Developed 
Countries—Increase $350,437 
Provision here is made for an amount of $1,800,000 U.S., an increase of 
$300,000 U.S. over last year with the difference of approximately $50,000 in 
the Canadian amounts being accounted for by the difference in exchange. With 
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the continuing progress in the improvement of administrative and financial 
procedures of the Programme plus the increased support being given by other 


countries to the Programme, it has been decided to seek an increase in the 


Canadian contribution. 


106—Contribution to the U.N. Children’s Fund—Increase $150,000 

Fourteen governments increased their contributions or pledges in 1955 
over those of 1954, and in seven of the cases the increases amounts to 50% or 
more. Bearing in mind the objections of the Fund, its need for a total contri- 
bution of $20,000,000 and the substantial increases in number of governments 


contributing plus the increases in contributions, it is thought that Canada 


should make a modest increase in its contribution. 


109—I.J.C.—Salaries and Expenses—Decrease $3,869 


Increase Decrease 


$ $ 
GOS AlarIes: {\ikyen ceth tee wiles ROE eee ote reek f 569 
Gy Reporters); Fees vee) koe oe ae eee 200 


oy Pravelliing Expenses dig. ules pele ee i ale be 4,000 
Oe ht Sy 1 2 {2 a ee ae MAR pati (RUG on Sees 
(S$) "Telephones and Telegrams .)2.\....: 054.8 

(10) Advertising and Public TLEAarings| oa ee eee . poets 

(11) Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment 500 

(22) Sundries 


+ Foie 6p ela ie ie5 0) pile) rie et ee eal eee Shen L ey ile uel hee e 


otal) Decrease. cries hoes Soa Mie ee eee ee peas 3,869  - 


109—(5)—Travelling Expenses—Decrease $4,000 


This decrease has been made in the light of part and estimated future 
expenditures. 


110—I.J.C.—Studies, Surveys and Investigations—Increase $87,630 


Increase Decrease 


$ $ 
Canada’s Share of an Investigation on the 
matter of air pollution in the vicinity of 
Detroit-Windsor as Meme as bets ele ode Nghe so ebanae Te Chee 130 
Studies and Surveys of the Mid-Western 
Watershed fae) 2S. oe, Dian Sie ek nant 
Canada’s Share of the Expenses of the Lake 
Ontario Water Levels Reference ......... 4,000 
Canada’s Share of the Expenses of the Inter- 
national St. Lawrence River Board of 
CORIO eee x hole ee I EA meer ip ie 5,000 
Canada’s Share of the Expenses of the Saint 
John, River References.) aad a ee ce 3,500 
Canada’s Share of the Expenses of the St. Croix 
River ‘Reference 47a, 0), 9) Ee es 50,000 
Canada’s Share of the Expenses of the proposed 
Alaska-Yukon Rivers Reference: sen. 2 ie sae 25,000 at ie 
Potal --Tnerease' is wid dtc Wee ee 87,630 


Lake Ontario Water Levels Reference—Increase $4,000 


The additional amount requested this year reflects the critical situation ; 
presently facing the Commission to ensure that the best possible method of 


regulation is devised suitable to all interested parties. 
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: International St. Lawrence River Board cf Control—Increase $5,000 


The increase here is required as the Commission finds itself in an extremely 
critical period. Construction of the power works and the Seaway has begun 
and it is essential that the Board of Control have all the necessary data 
available to ensure that the Order of the Commission will be obeyed during 
the construction period and afterwards. 


Saint John River Reference—Increase $3,500 


The Commission’s interim report on the water resources of the Saint 
John River is in the hands of the Governments and during the fiscal year 
1955-56 and preceding one, little work was needed on this reference. However, 
it is felt that there will be a considerable increase of work during the 1956-57 
fiscal year in that the Engineering Board will be required to make special 
studies of new projects proposed for the Saint John River. 


St. Croix River Reference—New $50,000 

Under a Reference from the Governments of Canada and the United 
States, the I.J.C. was instructed to determine whether greater use than is now 
being made of the waters of the St. Croix River Basin would be feasible and 
advantageous. Also, the Commission has been instructed to report to the 
Governments whether, having regard to the legal, engineering and economic 
aspects of the matter, further development of the water resources of the 
Basin are practicable and in ae public interest from the point of view of the 
two Governments. 


Alaska-Yukon Rivers Reference—New $25,000 


At present there is little or no factual information on the resources of 
the Yukon River and it is intended that a preliminary survey should be 
made of that river. 


111—Colombo Plan—Increase $8,000,000 

As agreed with the Governments of Pakistan and India the additional 
costs of the WARSAK Project in Pakistan and the cost of the NRX Atomic 
Reactor for India would be provided for over and above our normal Colombo 
Plan vote. The increase of $8,000,000 in this Vote is, therefore, to provide 
for the estimated additional costs of these projects in 1956-57 and also to 
provide for small capital items and technical assistance to Burma, Malaya, 
Indonesia and the three Indo-Chinese states. 


112—Assessment for Membership in the Intergovernmental Committee for 

European Migraticn—Increase $43,052 

The Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration’s contributing 
budget has been increased this year from $2,025,942 U.S. to $2,499,475 U.S. 
due almost entirely to salary increments. While our rate of assessment has 
been reduced from 8:51% to 8:39% (due to New Zealand and the Federation 
of Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland joining the organization) this slight 
reduction in the rate of assessment has not offset the increase in our contribu- 
tion due to the increased budget. 


114—Grant to the U.N. Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees— 
New $500,000 
While this appears as a new vote this year, it is not a new item as a grant 
for the year 1955 was provided in our Final Supplementary Estimates of 
1954-55 in the same amount. 
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115—Participation in the International Commissions for Supervision and~ 
Control in Indo-China—Decrease $140,500 


Increase Decrease 


$ $ 
GUE SALATIOSIT tes Bos ars, lab eta tate Le aCe een ee emeMe 35,963 
CDP THONVAMICESL Oe sian tebe a aus Naliene al shen tue. oleee sete te emma 2223 
Cae OUTIEn SeHVICS Hh tev enbe niente Went nesekeReeneaemete ns Be 
(5) VEravelling ISX PeHSESs sys sileters siatete geuenale eta eee ete es 
(6) Freight, Express and Cartage ............ are 19,000 
CD PEOSTAGLE PVE cravine Wie cr Naot cusiey arene lea eeu teen tes ean eels RAL hy: 231 
(8) Telephones, Telegrams and Other Com- 
MUNICATION YOCLVICES (cus ameuke aie er eae eithe Heats 142,750 
(11) Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment che 7,700 
2) Materials and: Suppliesss. vis. 2s newton rok 1,000 
(19) Municipal and Public Utility Services .... AY 7,900 
C2) ASTM TLCS Ais Sindy co sper a ean e Pee e Ca ee atin 20,605 
hotall Decrease couse owen eats ie te Hara 140,500 


115—(1) Salaries—Increase $35,963 


This increase is due to the increase in staff that it is anticipated will be 
required for the Electoral Commission and additional positions needed for 
replacement of officers and staff during illness or leave. 


115—(2) Allowances—Increase $22,723 
The increase in allowances is due in general to the increase in staff. 


115—(6) Freight, Express and Cartage—Decrease $19,000 
This decrease is based on the experience of one year’s expenditure figures. 


P15 (8) (ld pat le). (19) and. C22) 
As above, these decreases are based on the experience of one year’s 
expenditures. 
Appropriation not 
required for 1956-57 1956-57 1955-56 Increase Decrease 


Grant to Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration 
for the resettlement of refugees 
of European origin now in China Leena 50,000 sata 50,000 


The following sheets contain the detailed comparative statements as listed 
below: — ' 


Appendix “A”—Comparison by Votes 


Appendix “B”—Departmental Administration—Comparison by Primaries 
and Objects 

Appendix “C”—Passport Office Administration—Comparison by Primaries 
and Objects 

Appendix “D”—Representation Abroad—Operational Expenses—Compari- 
son by Primaries 

Appendix “E”—Representation Abroad—Operational and Capital—Com- if 
parison by Posts 

Appendix 


66 ] Ss . . ; 
F”—Canadian Government’s Assessment for Membership in 
International Organizations 


ee 
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DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


COMPARISON BY VOTES 


1956-57 1955-56 1955-56 1954-55 
Main Estimated 
Estimates Expenditures Hstimates Expenditures 
vi : $ $ $ $ 
Secretary of State for External Affairs— 
Salary and Motor Car Allowance............ 17,000 17,000 17,000 17,000 
DEPARTMENT AND MISSIONS 
ABROAD 
Departmental Administration. . 4,379,430 3,499,999 3,827,769 3,224,073 
Passport Office Administration... Ap ep eae 275,251 238, 627 253,779 247 , 224 
Representation Abroad—Operational.. ead ae 7,210,961 6,416,338 6,700,339 5,977,166 
Representation Abroad—Capital.............. 1,987,207 1,650,828 2,362,190 1,146,155 
To Provide for Official Hospitality........... 0,000 42,000 30,000 1,315 
To Provide for Relief and Repatriation of 
Distressed Canadian citizens abroad ete. 
(RATT IVECOVEIAD IS ee res ite ee Pia eee 15,000 8,000 15,000 5,561 
Canadian Representation at International Con- 
FOECNCES yer ou ia ert eae oy Sees ee ae ea aT 200, 000 198, 000 200, 000 221,087 
Grant to the United Nations Association in 
Canadian nae ele aaa ee be ee aa 11,000 11,000 11,000 11,000 
Grant to the International Committee of the 
W Ryold A Giroyst sn ate eh eA a Popa NMG Woah LE 15,000 15,000 15,000 15, 000 
Grant to the Atlantic Treaty Association of 
Wanadaty int pais ai tlee Cau eah tert aaa ees stake 2,500 — —- — 
To Authorize and Provide for Fellowships and 
CROMESILIDS, Weare eet Oe a ee 125,000 120,000 125,000 114, 230 
14,251,349 12,199,792 13,540,077. 10,992,811 
Total, Department and Missions Abroad.... 14,268,349 12,216,792 13,557,077 11,009,811 
B—GENERAL 
To Provide for the Canadian Government’s 
Assessment for Membership in International 
(including Commonwealth) Organizations. . 2,977,569 2,962,093 2,918,210 2,889,566 
To Provide for a Further Contribution towards 
the cost of constructing the N.A.T.O. Per- 
manent Eeadquartersiie.. 4) 22 oa 165,077 85, 680 84,.660 35, 150 
To Provide for a Contribution to the United 
Nations Expanded Programme for Technical 
ASST S Ten Cette crakt rani iewe. Se MeN ee UM heats 1,798,875 1,479,844 1;448,438 1,468,689 
Contribution to the United Nations Children’s 
ATT Lames ORL doth) Aah ei LTD ea OMe Se 650, 000 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 
5,591,521 5,027,617 4,951,308 4,893,405 
To Provide for Special Administrative Ex- 
penses, including Payment of Remuneration, 
in connection with Canadians on N.A.T.O. 
Strength (Part Recoverable)................ 35,484 20,036 34,383 18, 746 
To Provide I.C.A.O. with Office Accommoda- 
LOIN Pe feseaea toot lteer ier Ween acy eae ni enh le A a 200, 543 201,871 201,872 200, 218 
PENSIONS AND OTHER BENEFITS 
Annuity to Mrs. Helen Young Roy............ 1, 667 1, 667 1, 667 1, 667 
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DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


CoMPARISON BY VOTES 


1956-57. 1955-56 . 1955-56 ~=—»-«1954-55 


tae Main Estimated ; ; a, 

Estimates Expenditures Estimates Expenditures 
rn ae ee ae & 
$ $ $ $- 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 


109 Salaries and Expenses of the Commission...... 100,745 98, 000 104, 614 82,891 

110 To Provide for Canada’s Share of the Expenses : 
of Studies, Surveys and Investigations of the 
1eaiK6, 199, 180 79,000 111, 550 66, 106 : 


Total—International Joint Commission...... 299, 925 177,000 216, 164 148, 997 


TERMINABLE SERVICES - ‘ 

PSE OLOMI DORE Lane .iauncsecas Hel ti ak ee ae ete aasee 34,400,000 26,400,000 26,400,000 25,400,000 ‘ 
112 Assessment for Membership in the Inter- ; 
Governmental Committee for European i \ A 
IVINS Ca GTO ME ht ae is Pas EVO RNC) see nee A rie 209, 534 169, 984 166, 482 167,879 i 

113 To Provide for a Grant to the United Nations 7 
RE Mmeees Hund sea. Mee Rete eee Ron eee 125, 000 125,000 125, 000 a . 


114 Contribution to the United Nations Relief and 

Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 

INGary Blast bell erg O ean some ata Niwa ee 500, 000 = _ 500, 000 
115 To Provide for the Cost of Canada’s Participa- 

tion as a Member of the International Com- 

missions for Supervision and Control in 


Indo-China........... 5 Si eas Sle staat) el 564, 500 503,422 705, 000 194, 309 
Appropriations not required.........3......... — 200, 000 50,000 1,242,890 

Total Terminable Services.................. 35, 799, 034 27,398,406 27,446,482 27,505,078 

otal —- Generals cae oc years ae te clare 41,928,174 32,826,597 32,851,876 32,768,111 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


CoMPARISON BY VOTES 


a Se eT ee 


1956-57 1955-56 1955-56 1954-55 
—— Main Estimated ; j 
Estimates Expenditures Estimates Expenditures ] 
$ $ $ $ a 


Summary I— 
Total—A—Department and Missions Abroad. 14, 268, 349 12, 216,792 13,557,077 11,009,811 
Mota se Generally iby sence eee ee 41,928,174 32,826,597 32,851,876 32,768,111 
CREDA NUDED OTGAT oes een: 56,196,523 45,043,389 46,408,953 43,777,922 


Summary II— 


use VOUS ico i)..9 Seach n Ove a tea ea 56,177,856 45,024,722 46,390,286 43, 759, 255 


Authorized by Statute...............0..... 18, 667 18, 667 18, 667 18, 667 


56,196,523 45,043,389 46,408,953 . 43,777,922 
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APPENDIX “B” 


Vote 92 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


CoMPARISON BY PRIMARIES AND OBJECTS 


Primary Estimates 


1956-57 1955-56 1955-56 1954-55 
Main Estimated Expendi- 
Expendi- Estimates tures 
tures 


“TS AE gS SRR a ec EN VS Ar AT PO A AATEC RC 


Salaries (1) ; 
Perm dnent POsitionses: ote ae pide ees 


Less—Positions which will probably be 
vacant due to staff turnover.......... 


g Professional and Special Services (4) 


Boral Services thorn cute) Map ue hs 


Travelling and Removal Expenses (5) 
apeyal line Expenses and Transportation 
OU Ba testicals tcpenes aretha icae che capbe ee opatie He 


Freight, Express and Cartage (6) 
Freight, Express and Cartage............ 


Postage (7). 


POST ape sae. cont gatas ah ta alee Bae tel dl 


Telephones, Telegrams and Other Communica- 
tion Services (8) 
WMelephones wey lhe Bou eras ee baat 


_ Publication of Departmental Reports and Other 
Material (9) 


(1) 


, (2) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) ° 


| “External Affairs” Monthly Bulletin..... : 


Canada Leaflet and Canada from Sea to 


a as ee 


(9) 


2,452,800 1,981,347 2,109,103 1,190,384 

700, 803 

2,452,800 . 1,981,347 2,109,103 1,891,187 
65000954 2S 25,000 

2,387,800 1,981,347 2,084,103 1,891,187 

300 964. 8,475 10,070 

tae Pa MR NODA Fa CD ND 

25,000 3,486 55,000 9,214 

1, 200 1,200 1,200 1,200 

11,000 1,057 7,500 5, 567 

2,000 1,340 3,000 681 

39, 200 7,083 66, 700 16, 662 

45,000 43,407 45,000 50, 896 

491, 675 453, 598 448, 000 414,796 

89, 000 30, 540 75,000 31,344 

Sa ay MRE OD ed Rum eae 122 

625, 675 527,931 568, 000 497,158 


a ah eh 


15, 500 8,325 18,500 9,106 
SS ee 


60, 000 57,901 69, 500 , 60, 698 
a SS US ae RE 


7,000 6, 696 7,000 6,428 
150, 000 112,149 100, 000 99,171 
101, 540 86, 122 87,811 81, 280 
200,000 190, 889 200, 000 203,801 
279,320 150, 000 150, 000 
737, 860 545, 856. 544,811 390, 680 


NE eS 


23,000 


22,500 23,000 22,323 

55,000 45,000 45,000 6, 722 
6,000 5, 500 10,000 3,976 
28, 200 20,000 22,700 37, 881 
112, 200 93,000 100,700 70, 902 


84 STANDING COMMITTEE 
DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION—Concluded 
CoMPARISON BY PRIMARIES AND Oxsects—Concluded 
1956-57 1955-56 1955-56 1954-55 
Main Estimated : Expendi- 
Primary Estimates Expendi- Estimates tures 
tures ; 
Displays, Films and Other I nformational 
Material (10 
Tis kid : ‘ Bie, Sapien Perey teen 23,450 18,000 29,050 22,079 
Other Informational Material............ 28, 200 26,126 22, 600 14, 692 
ET otal sas crii Wate ea ee tists (10) 51, 650 44,126 51, 650 36,771 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment (11) bs 
Printing Office Forms, etc...........-.-: 30, 000 26, 982 34, 000 24,273 
Stationery, Office Supplies............-- ‘ 79, 750 68,996 73,200 73,622 
Purchase of Office Equipment and Appli- 
SECO SMM ae Hortense yates tne aoe a aru onews 9,900 13, 550 16, 950 13,384 
Subscriptions to Newspapers.........-.-- 7,000 6, 782 7,000 5,186 
ibharyeeurchasessusc cst eck Make eile 8,050 6,453 6,550 6,363 
Minor odikraitn ca ae | Aono ai estates raucheSn) wroue oak We Dist skye eR 760 
GUAR A Ngee oie cyan? See Ge Sees (11) 135,475 122, 763 138,510 122,828 
Materials and Supplies (12) 
Gas and Oil for Motor Vehicles.......... 1, 500 574 1,500 553 
Publications for distribution............. 51,000 30,303 31,100 23,187 
Other Materials and Supplies............ 10,000 1.172 10,000 9,353 
A Boy Hl Ratwralan. Patan ey cabin or dates bun SL (12) 62, 500 42,049 42, 600 33, 093 
‘ 
Acquisition of Equipment (16) ag, 
MiotoriViehicles eons Sukh yhoo tes tore VAP a pula. «Sisters oP Rey eek Ne ine cette eA fee ee 3,189 
Toletype L.Quipmenty.0......c es secre eas 65, 070 1,031 58, 900 19, 580 
ROGal hfe ete ene Ee (16) 65,070 1,031 58,900 22,769 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment (17) 
Repairs and Upkeep of Motor Vehicles... 1,200 584 1,200 665 
Repairs and Upkeep of Teletype Equip- 
TILE L Game eae Ae eee eos Ne 45,000 37,120 39,120 30, 928 
"BORAT. aR here an oe (17) 46, 200 37,704 40,320 31, 593 
Sundries (22) 
Profit and Loss on Exchange............. 1,500 398 1,500 
Compensation for personal effects lost in 
CEARV.ON co Nicks) elon cst 2a ete| eme ec oe 10, 000 1,362 10, 000 1,450 
Sundry Supplies and Services............ 28,500 28,159 23,500 29,106 ° 
LOCAL. Ae aOR Rhee eens Rs (22) 40,000 29,919 35,000 30, 556 
GRAND! TOTAIS Mi sos 6 pace tee 4,379,430 3,499,999 3,827,769 


3,224,078 
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| Vote 93 


PASSPORT OFFICE ADMINISTRATION 
_ CoMPARISON BY PRIMARIES AND OBJECTS 


1956-57 ~~ 1955-56 1955-56 1954-55 


rn Estimated 
Primary Main Expendi- Estimates Expendi- 
-d Estimates tures tures 
_ Salaries (1) : 
. Permanente LOSLULONS syne ch careers eee 164, 995 148,703 159, 334 68, 989 
| ETP OPAL Yih SSIS TANGO ary eae: See ual cied slay nib CRA corms meatal anal gates Re aT AR ea EE 84, 224 
FROta ee ON eae a cicada et eaehvast (1) 164,995 148, 703 159, 334 153,213 
| Postage (7) 

ROSULAT Cth en Mra oaks tals Seema og (7) 25,000 18, 500 25,000 18, 000 

Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment (11) 
Micromiming Supplies. ic 2tv bale ae oe 5, 600 866 2,200 2,417 
Printing, Ottice Forms: etc... 2.0. ieee. 75,470 67,575 59, 650 70,582 
Stationery and Office Supplies........... 2,185 2,200 2,270 2302 
Purchase of Office Equipment, etc........ 1,726 582 5, 050 469 
Me Obata ake hte Gees he aled erp (11) 84, 981 71, 223 69, 170 75, 820 

Sundries (22) 

Sundry Supplies and Services.-....... Wel gl) (ae) 275 ey 201 We 2 7o 191 
GRAND BNOTAT Rey aan, Meet ay Peltarsde 275, 251 238, 627 253,779 247, 224 


eee 
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ry vm cs a i ts he ‘ 

; 5 es ee guia Si; 

a eR ayes: ? d f Ai Sv oes aa re 

Pe z; a! , rane 
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, 
_ COMPARISON * BY PRIMARIES _ ‘ Senne 
M Be aM. 
| 1956-57 1955-56 1955-56 = 19 
Main Estimated MED! Fh a 
" p Expendi- Xe 
Primary Estimates tures Estimates _ 

‘ ; ? 9 A pent | iS ; ur e re 
RSalariesiand Wages, 0M. ooh oke codeine wiedne (1) 3,248,387 2,905,429 2,984,374 - 2,702 : 
é PAG RNS IRGRS AGT wits ack! Un ee a cts (2) j oo gh Re | 

Allowances for living including cost of repre- 
R SENLADIONG Oa see eae ike cutee aceite ® CPP a 1,093, 669 | 
Allowances to meet higher cost of living irks SACO aL | 
Bron em clentie, Peete ees Sub ateh eshte ey (2). 1, 149,914 F ve 5) 
Professional and Special Services............. (4) 75,621 43,280. i 2005, ee 
Roravelling HE xponsesy var tie heel tne (5) 90,515 “74,415 
Freight, Express and Cartage................ (6) 42,950 - Oly C2 ea 
PSEA GY Var oyen be Ma naz nek Baty) eben Beets aan ha (7) 40,985 33, 923 
Telephones, Telegrams and Other Communi- c } oan 
EALIOMMSON VICES) Mee to ene Rina ee (8) 242,180 172,519 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment. . (1) as 142,600 202, 557 
Fuel fur Heating and Other Materials and pee 
Sugaplies aes ee EA aa ee sb ian abaya (12) 144,975 103,398 
Repairs hel Upkeep of Buildings and Works. (14) | 146,050 80 BOu ioe pe pe ee 
Rentals of Buildings and Works...........:.. (15) 516, 520 507, 120 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment........... (17) 92,760 47.6700 
Rentalion i Gaipmentr...c9cwke se went e hee (18) 2, 500 4,524 
Municipal and Public Utility Services........ (19) 115, 400 81,704 - 
IBOnenItS ObCaNe Suet eon MURAI 2 eenape  a, (21) 32,355 30, 800 
Pasanicibatiy oe Ys fh on ees Me LM ES (22) 33, 580 35, 029 
4 GRAND WPOTALS yess cake ee $7,210,961 $6,416,338 $6, 700,339 $5 
iu 
it 
! 
hg. ~ 
. é 
vemie 
ox <7 ~ ‘ cs 
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x he - ae 
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REPRESENTATION ABROAD—OPERATIONAL AND CAPITAL 


CoMPARISON BY Posts 


1955-56 


87 


1956-57 1955-56 1954-55 

Main Estimated 

Estimates Expendi- Estimates Expendi- 
tures tures 
mtrenting st. oc ake ek: he Operational 125,727 106, 747 115,119 107,969 
Capital....... 56, 322 6, 522 31,750 962 
182, 049 113, 269 146, 869 108, 931 
PANTS Great baat Ge a coe gh | OP 117, 287 94,033 95, 266 85, 662 
‘ CAP 21,490 15,519 14, 675 16,105 
138,777 109, 552 109, 941 101, 767 
JTS os i C28 Sie EM eS OR A aa OF 66, 257 54, 559 69, 651 43,974 
CAP 56, 250 1,554 25,750 1,739 
122,507 56, 113 95,401 45,713 
ISGlIUTOG Ne hse aot ee ee ee See OP 182, 648 151; 3538 169, 400 153, 323 
CAP. 21,056 6,093 16, 800 224,954 
203, 704 157,446 186, 200 378,277 
125 921/71 beige age Do Rae ieee Sng: RE OP 106, 848 112, 141 131, 839 102, 622 
- CAP 39, 192 93, 884 88, 250 341, 327 
A mUNIDAS 

146, 040 206, 025 220,089 443,949 
(Olemyd ovate Sameera opus RAD eae Gane i Ae OP 89, 140 82,155 79,052 62,427 
CAP 23, 400 20, 946 20,500 5,164 
112,540 103,101 99, 552 67,591 
(CUTE GD OF te iliac a ives ogc Fe OP By 61,354 52,756 64, 026 56, 520 
CAP 10, 058 PAN i is 11,300 3,827 
71,412 50) 000 75,326 60, 347 
China—Nanking................. OP 6,305 _ 5,258 7,035 4,673 
Colom ays wat a a ee OP 87,695 71,985 88, 135 78,081 
CAP Cos liye 3,389 4,850 1,126 
94, 852 75, 374 92,985 79,207 
Cabin een oe Meets ee OP 87, 640 84, 330 84,810 76, 520 
CAP 4,990 4,360 4,550 5,480 
92,630 88, 690 89, 360 82,000 
@zechoslovakia; oon... he uae OP 136, 502 102, 227 106, 271 107, 618 
f CAP Qa 1,395 , 800 EYE 
139, 277 103, 622 111,071 117,355 
Meni ark. as oe sa ees. soa eee : th OP 90,549 69, 912 77,193 63, 272 
/ CAP 2,925 6, 286 1,800 4,598 
93, 474 76, 198 78,993 67,870 


65, 650 


54,829 


55, 285 53, - 


53, 070 


) es | pit ‘4 ga * A 4 
4 r Yee ; if 
ITT a eanaeeae reas 
88 STANDING COMMITTEE eae se ay 
REPRESENTATION ABROAD—OPERATIONAL AND CAPITAL~ Continued Se es Me -4 
Comparison By Posts—Continued ( ; as : 
1956-57 1955-56 1955-56 1954-55 
Main Estimated ; “t~ Bgpendi-\\ 
Estimates Expendi- Estimates tures 
tures io 
at eee OP 34,345 24, 392 38, 652 9,911 
Tecra Ly paye CAP 4.360 3.897 3,800 12/423 
38, 705 28, 289 42, 452 22,334 
EE RI OP 107,850 87,394 115,047 40,959 
Sadan Wena CAP 32,500 4) 334 26, 500 21,570 
"140,350 91,728 141,547 «62,529 
Pree Fae. he eS ge OP 51,911 47,487 47,382 32, 882 
an CAP 3,490 10,891 6, 300 537 
55,401 58, 378 53, 682 33,419 
PRO ha dake. ee yes so OP _ 478,681 408, 466 450, 649 412,033 
CAP 264; 845 68, 659 253,000 26,773 
743, 526 77, 125 703, 649 438, 806 
France—NAC and OEEC....... OP 259, 696 255,338 251,176 219,298 
CAP “2,220 3,000 149 
261,916 261,016 254,176 «225,442 
Germany—Berlin................ OP 31,433 26,725 31,951 19, 130 y 
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oe MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TurEspay, April 24, 1956. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.00 a.m. this day. 
_ The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Boisvert, presided. 


; Members present: Messrs. Arsenault, Boisvert, Breton, Cannon, Crestohl, 

_ Decore, Diefenbaker, Fleming, Garland, Gauthier (Lac-St-Jean), Goode, Henry, 
James, Jutras, Knowles, Lusby, MacKenzie, Macnaughton, McMillan, Mont- 
gomery, Patterson, Pearkes, Starr, Stick, Stuart (Charlotte).—(25). 


In attendance: The Honourable L. B. Pearson, Secretary of State for 
_ External Affairs, Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Deputy Under-Secretary of State, 
Mr. A. A. Day, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


Mr. Pearson replied to questions asked him at a previous meeting held 
- Friday, April 20th, and during the course of discussion which followed, touched 
on the following subjects: 


1. The address of the Ambassador of the United States to Canada at 
Vancouver, April 16, 1956; 


2. Recognition of the Communist Government of China; 


3. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization—(economic and political 
‘ aspects) ; 


4. Alaska—(power developments and fisheries) ; 
5. Indo-China—The Canadian Truce Mission; 


E 6. The Canada-United States border—The Rush-Bagot Agreement. 


Questioning of the Honourable Mr. Pearson continuing, the Committee. 
adjourned at 12.45 p.m. to the call of the Chair. 


J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, April 24, 1956. 
11.00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order gentlemen. Having a quorum, we will proceed. 

Before we adjourned on the last occasion a question was brought up by - 
Mr. Goode and as we had no quorum then we decided to leave the matter in 
abeyance until this morning. I do not know whether Mr. Goode intends to 
‘proceed with his question; it is up to him to tell us his intention. 

Mr. FLEMING: Were there not a couple of points on which the minister was 
going to bring us information this morning? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but I think we should dispose of this matter first. 

Mr. FLEMING: Would it not be as well to get the information first? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think, Mr. Goode told me he would not insist with 
regard to the statement he made— 

x Mr. FLEMING: Would he rather discuss the matter in advance of getting 
the information? 

‘Mr. STIcK: Questions with regard to which notice has been given are 
usually dealt with first, before a statement is made. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: I would say we should hear from the minister first. 

The CHAIRMAN: If it is the pleasure of the committee to hear the minister’s 
answer to a few questions which were not answered at the last meeting, I 
think the minister would have no objection. 

Mr. GoopE: Are these the questions which Mr. Diefenbaker and Mr. 
Fleming were asking with regard to the Stuart speech? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. GoopE: Then I think, Mr. Chairman, that although it is not an 
important statement I wish to make, several members of the committee took 
cognizance of the fact that both Mr. Diefenbaker and Mr. Fleming stated they 
had taken exception to certain statements in Mr. Stuart’s speech, and that 
members of the committee had asked the two hon. gentlemen to state their 
objections. They refused to do so at that time, and I take it that they still 
refuse to do so until Mr. Pearson’s statement is made. 

I therefore take the position that they have no objections to that speech 


-_ —no stated objection—or that they are not willing to give them to this 


7 


3 


committee because they are not based on good fact; and that they intend, 
when Mr. Pearson makes his answer, to base their objections entirely on the 
answers which the minister gives to this committee. 

Mr. FLEMING: The only comment I have to make on that, is that it is just 
cheerful nonsense. 

Mr. GoopE: At least it is cheerful. 

Mr. FLEMING: When I say it is “cheerful”, I think it is ludicrous. It has 
always been a simple matter of procedure with me, in attending committees, 
to get the information first and to make comments afterwards when necessary; 
but Mr. Goode is anxious to reverse the process and put the cart before the 
horse. We asked, at the last meeting, that the minister should impart to the 
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committee certain information which is available to him and not, I understand, 
to Mr. Goode; and when that information is forthcoming I take it, Mr. Chair- 
man, that in the ordinary course of our proceedings all observations with 
regard to it, which are proper, can be made. I do not, however, intend ‘to be 
turned aside from the course which was laid out in seeking essential informa- 
tion on that important matter, which has attracted very widespread attention 
in Canada, by this transparent and ludicrous attempt to sidetrack the issue. 
There will be plenty of opportunity for comment and I take it proper use 


will be made of that opportunity when the minister has imparted to the 


committee the information which we think, he should have in his possession. 
Mr. GoopE: Before I can allow that statement to lie—the fact remains 

that Mr. Fleming has made statements in this committee and elsewhere that 
the party he represents had some objections to Mr. Stuart’s speech. He has 
not told this committee what those objections are, and evidently he refuses 


to do so. I take the position that he is going to base his protest entirely on 


what the minister tells us today—if the minister tells us anything—and I still 
maintain that statement. : 

Mr. FLEMING: You can maintain it to your heart’s content; it is not going 
to change the course I propose to follow in the slightest degree. 

Mr. GoobdE: You are entitled to your opinion; I am entitled to mine. : 

Hon. Lester B. PEARSON (Secretary of State): There were I think three 
specific questions asked me in connection with the speech of the United 
States Ambassador and arising out of the statement I made concerning that 
speech at the last meeting of the committee. The first was: when did the 
minister in the Canadian embassy cali on the Department of State in respect 
of this speech? The answer to that is at 4 p.m. on April 18, namely two days 
after the delivery of the speech. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Two days less one hour, 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Twenty three hours. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Forty seven hours. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: The second question—which I will try to answer 
more accurately—was whether the text of the speech had been cleared by 
the Department of State. ; 

I cannot answer that question because it would mean we would have 
to ask the Department of State whether they had cleared a speech given 
by their own representative in another country, and their reaction to that 
kind of question would, I suggest, be the same as ours would be in the 
Department of External Affairs if a foreign representative asked us if one 
of our representatives had cleared with us a speech before he delivered it. 
Our reply to a question of that kind would be: that is our business. 


Mr. Stuart made this speech as a representative of his government, and 
I do not think it would be appropriate for us to go further into the matter 
than that. He spoke as the ambassador of the United States in Canada. I 


have said that it is a quite normal practice for ambassadors to send a. TOpY .8 


of the text to their own foreign offices before speeches are made. 


Mr. FLEMING: I think the minister has intimated that for this purpose _ 


he is prepared to assume that was done. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I am quite willing to assume that this speech was : 
referred to the Department of State before it was delivered. It was, for — 
instance, referred to the Department of External Affairs in Ottawa and to the 
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press gallery here before it was given, so I assume it was in Washington 


before it was given. 
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Mr. KNoWLEs: By “refer” in this instance you simply mean that copies 


. have been made available. - 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes. 


Mr. FLEMING: When? I got the impression at the last meeting that the 
copy had just come in on the day of the delivery of the speech. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: As far as I know copies were available in Ottawa the 
morning of the day the speech was delivered. 

Mr. FLEMING: On the 16th of April—and that was the day on which it 
‘came into the Department of External Affairs here? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is right. 

Mr. Stick: Did Mr. Stuart say definitely in his address that he was 
expressing the views of his government? I do not recall any such remark. 
He simply delivered the address without stating: these are the views of my 
government, as ambassadors sometimes do. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I would prefer merely to say he spoke as represen- 
tative of his government in Canada. 

The third question asked was: what passages of the speech did the 
Canadian minister in Washington bring to the attention of the Department of 
State? I have had a report on the interview from the minister at the Washing- 
ton embassy. As I mentioned the other day, the approach made by the 
representative of our embassy to the Department of State was informal. There 


/ was no question of a protest or of formal diplomatic representations in regard 


to the speech. The Canadian minister went over the speech informally with a 


representative of the Department of State and drew his attention to one or 


two passages which—in the language I used in my statement the other day— 
seemed unfortunately likely to create controversy in Canada because of the 
fact—and I emphasized this—that the speech had been given by a diplomatic 
representative of the United States. As I mentioned the other day, if this 
speech had been given by a political or private personage the Department of 
External Affairs would have had no particular official concern with it at all. 

This friendly and informal conversation which took place in the State 
Department should not I think be made public. If we gave publicity to our 
side of that conversation it would naturally be only fair to make public also 
anything which the United States representative said. This was a diplomatic 
conversation and I think it would be prejudicial to the kind of frank and 


_ free exchange of diplomatic views which we have in Washington if it were 


to be made public. 

I add that this does not apply to my own observations on the matter when 
I said in my statement that there were one or two passages in the speech 
which, coming from a United States Ambassador, might probably provoke 
controversy in Canada. Again, I was not referring to the substance of the 
speech. I had in my own mind when I made that statement a quotation in 
that speech which was identifiable—and very quickly identified—as coming 
from the Leader of the Official Opposition; and while a quotation from any- 


_ body’s speech does not in itself necessarily produce controversy in this country, 
' a quotation from a speech by a leader of a government, a member of a govern- 


- ment or a leader of a party, which might be misinterpreted, in the context in 


which it was given, might well produce controversy. 

The fact is that the association of that quotation with other expressions 
and arguments, both before and after the quotation did, in fact, produce 
controversy in Canada; and that is what I had in mind when I said that one 
or two passages in the speech might be expected to produce some controversy 
in this country. That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman, about Mr. Stuart’s 


f speech. © . 
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Mr. FLEMING: Do I take it from the minister’s statement that he chooses 
not to identify. that passage to which he referred at the last meeting when 
he stated that certain passages in this speech had been brought to the attention 
of the Department of State in Washington by Mr. Glazebrook. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I would prefer not to report the details of a diplomatic 
conversation of that kind, but I have reported to the committee, Mr. Chairman, 
the passages which I myself had in mind when I said they would be likely to 
produce controversy, and I tried to explain my point of view there. If we gave 
to the committee one side of this conversation I would feel obliged at least 
to ask permission to report anything which the United States’ representative 
might have said in the course of this conversation, and I think, myself, it 
would be undesirable if I tried to do that. 

Mr. FLEMING: May we take it that the minister’s views on the passages to 
which he has made allusion now were conveyed to the Canadian Ambassador 
in Washington prior to Glazebrook’s attendance at the Department of State 
to draw the attention of the Department of State to certain passages in the 
speech? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I discussed the speech with our representative in 
Washington before Mr. Glazebrook was instructed by our ambassador to go 
to the Department of State, and I gave them my views with regard to various 
parts of the speech, some of which I thought were admirable, and one or two 
of which I thought might. provoke controversy coming, as I said, from the 
United States Ambassador. 4 : 

. Mr. JAMES: Not only did they provoke controversy, but they were pro- 
vocative. 

Mr. FLEMING: On that point I think that, in view of what the minister has 
stated, I am not going to press for the details of the conversation between Mr. 
Glazebrook and the Department of State. I think the minister is taking up a 
fair position in saying that if we were to have that discussion on the record 
we should be informed of the contribution of both parties to it. However, we 
can draw our inferences with regard to the nature of representations made by 
the Canadian minister from the fact that he was acting on the instructions of 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs, who has indicated to this committee 
his own views with regard to certain passages in the speech and stated that 
these views were conveyed to the embassy in Washington before Mr. Glaze- 
brook went to the Department of State to discuss the matter. 


Mr. KNoWLEs: The point on which I wish to say a word or two is in the 


same general field of relations between Canada and the United States, but it is. 


happier in its nature, and I feel that this committee might like to take note of 
a very important announcement which was made in Toronto yesterday in 
this regard. We are quick—and rightly so—to complain about any domination 
of this country by the United States, or any group of people in this country, and 
I think we should be correspondingly appreciative when something of a reverse 


nature takes place. I was in Toronto yesterday—I happened to have the status - 


of delegate to the new Canadian Labour Congress—and I saw the high-light of 
the day, apart from other things which, of course, the press enjoyed playing 
up, was the announcement by Mr. George Meany who is the President of the 
American Labour Congress, that steps have been taken to transfer to Canadian 
autonomy and Canadian authorities certain unions in Canada which have previ- 
ously had the status of federally chartered unions under the A.F. of L. or the 
C.1.0. He also made an announcement that there would be no further organ- 
izers appointed directly under the A.F. of L. or the C.I.O. and that they would 
have to find their places in the proper national unions or be transferred to the 
Jurisdiction of the new Canadian Labour Congress. It was a gesture towards 
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independence and toward the autonomy of the Canadian labour movement 
generally which was greeted with great enthusiasm by the conference in 


- Toronto, and it appeared to me that this was something which might be of 


interest to this committee because, as I said, we do not hesitate to express 
our opinions when situations arise, in these relationships, of which we do not 
approve. I am sure the committee will be glad to note with pleasure these 
developments in another direction. 

Mr. STIckK: I take it from that statement—which I much appreciate—that 
in the past there has probably been some domination of Canadian unions by 
American labour unions? 

Mr. KNOWLES: The honourable member is quite wrong in thinking that; 
perhaps he is not well acquainted with the structure of the union movement in 
the two countries. The respective congresses in the two countries have char- 
tered unions, and in some instances American chartered unions have been oper- 
ating in Canada. The number of Canadians in such unions totals about 20,000 
—just 20,000 people who are now joining more than one million. That gives you 
some idea of the proportions. 

Mr. Stick: I am very glad to know that Canadian unions are standing on 
their own feet. I understood that some of the dues which have been paid in 
the past have gone to American unions. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think we should not allow too much discus- 
sion on this, but get back to what concerns the committee directly. 


Mr. KNOWLES: I have brought this up, Mr. Chairman, as a matter of 
external relations only. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions with respect to the 
estimates? 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: I would like to ask the minister some further questions 
regarding this matter of the recognition of China. Last August the minister 
made a speech in Vancouver, as I recall it, in which he held out an olive branch, 
as it were, with regard to this question of recognition—a step with which 
many of us were in disagreement. Then subsequently in the house—I think 
it was in February—the minister reviewed the situation and said, in effect, 
that having regard to events which had occurred in the last year or so no case 
had been made out for any recognition or for the admission of “Red” China 
into the United Nations. 

Then there was the meeting in Washington between the Prime Minister, 
the President of Mexico and the President of the United States. At that time 
there were reports in the press which have never been clearly dealt with, as 
I see it, by the minister; but there was some strong disagreement offered by 
the United States authorities regarding the situation taken up by the government 
of Canada in this regard, and I would like to ask the minister whether he can 
give us an assurance that there is no immediate prospect or intention of 
recognizing communist China or of anything being done to admit communist 
China to the union. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Mr. Chairman, I have already said something about this 
subject in connection with the White Sulphur Springs conversations. That was, 


‘I think, at the first meeting of the committee; but I am quite willing to repeat 


what I said then about that aspect of the question. On the general question, 
I have already made a statement in the House of Commons to which I have 
nothing to add. I think, however, that in view of what Mr. Diefenbaker has 
said I should refer briefly to the background of that statement, especially to 
the suggestion that in Vancouver—I think it was last September—I offered what 


_ Mr. Diefenbaker has called an olive branch, which I interpret as a suggestion 


that I indicated that the Canadian government at that time was about to 
recognize the communist government of China. 
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I have not a copy of my speech here, but there is a text of it in existence, 
and I hope that any member of’the committee who is interested might have a 
look at it and find out what I actually said. I wish I had it here because I 
would like to read the paragraph in question. But, paraphrasing what I said, 
I merely suggested that we should have another look at.the question of the 
recognition of the Chinese communist regime. I do not think I went further 
than that—an intimation that in my view another look was desirable because of 
what had happened in the months previous to the speech. Members of the 
committee will recall that we had held the Geneva Conference, which dealt 
with the war in Indo China, that at that Conference the communist representa- 
tives from China were present, and that at that same conference there was also 
present a representative of the United States. This, of course, was a change, 
because the United States representative and the representative of the com- 
munist government of China were sitting around a table in discussions. That, 
in itself constituted, not diplomatic recognition, but recognition of the fact 
that in certain circumstances the United States would talk with the representa- 
tives of communist China. Indeed, they have continued to talk with the com- 
munist representatives in Geneva since that time. That is one change in the 
situation. 

Another change in the situation was that there had been an improvement 
of the military position in the Formosa Straits, in the sense that things had 
quietened down there, and the communist government in Peking had also given 
the impression of being somewhat more peaceful in its sentiments—at least 
in words—than it had been previously. Therefore, in the light of these circum- 
stances I thought it would be a good idea to have another look at this question 
of recognition. That look has been taken, and the result has been made public 
In my statement in the House of Commons. 

That does not mean that any final policy has been decided, because I 
think it is wise—and I have said this before—not to take any irrevocable stand 
in respect to the recognition or non-recognition of any particular government. 
Conditions change. I understand, from what Mr. Diefenbaker said on one 
occasion, that this would seem to be his view,—I hope I am not misquoting him 
when I recall that he put it this way: “Recognition if necessary, but not 
necessarily recognition.” 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER: I was paraphrasing someone else in another connection. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: This matter of the recognition of a particular govern- 
ment which is in control of a particular part of the world is a question any 
government should keep continually under review; and we are doing that. 

The other aspect of this question is the situation in which we find ourselves 
at the United Nations, especially, when a representative of the nationalist 
government of China is accepted as the spokesman for all of China. That, as 
I have said at White Sulphur Springs, is causing increasing embarrassment 
because more and more governments are recognizing the Peking regime as 


the government of China; and to any government which does recognize the. 


communist regime as being the government of China—and that does not include 
the Canadian government—the necessity for accepting the spokesman of another 


st Sai produces embarrassment. The problem of recognition has grown in 
is sense. 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER: How are these embarrassments resolved? What is the 
arrangement used to get around the difficulties to which the minister has 
referred? 

Hon. Mr. PEarson: At the beginning of each session of the United Nations 
there is always a debate as to who should fill the Chinese seat and the delega- 
tions have to take a stand either for or against the nationalist representative. 


When that issue has arisen we have always voted either to- postpone the 
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question or in favour of the existing nationalist regime as providing the 
spokesman for China, because that is the regime which, at the present time, 


Wwe recognize as the government of China. There was an occasion last autumn 


which indicated that, in certain circumstances, the fact that China is represented 
by the national government which has no practical jurisdiction over continental 
China can cause some difficulty. The occasion was the discussion of a proposal 
for the admittance of additional members and that particular Chinese repre- 
sentative was able to veto the proposal at the security council because he spoke 
for China. That particular proposal was accepted by some 50 or so other 
members; I cannot recall the exact number. 

Mr. KNowLES: Was that not a source of embarrassment, particularly to the - 
Canadian delegation? 

Hon. Mr. Prarson: It called attention to the fact that a Chinese veto could 
be exercised by the representative of a government which has no authority in 
continental China. I would not like to say we were as embarrassed by that 
as were those governments which recognize the Peking regime. 


Mr. KNOWLEs: Does this government recognize the Chiang Kai Shek regime 
as having jurisdiction over Formosa only, or do they recognize that regime as 
in control of the whole of China? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: We recognize that regime as the government of China. 
Mr. KNOWLES: Would you define what you mean by this? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: The government of the geographical area of China, 
including continental China. 


Mr. KNOwWLEs: Are you not in a somewhat ridiculous position? 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: We have been in that position before—I hasten to 


__ add that I do not use the word “ridiculous” in connection with it—but we have 


had on more than one occasion to recognize governments as being the de jure 
government of countries in which they have no de facto control. During the 
war this was quite common. 

At White Sulphur Springs there was no disagreement or difference of 
views expressed by any United States spokesman—the President or the 
Secretary of State, or anybody else—with regard to Canadian policy. I have 
said this before, and I am glad to state it once again. Canadian policy, as I 
have said, was not even mentioned. There was a very forthright and frank 
expression of United States views on this matter by the president and by the 
Secretary of State along lines which had previously become familiar. We 
knew what their attitude was; and at the end of the statement of their views 
it was stated by me that, while we could appreciate their position, the situation 
was in my view becoming increasingly embarrassing at the United Nations 
for many members; and I did not include Canada because we recognize Chiang 
Kai Shek. But for many members the recognition as spokesman of China 
of a representative of a government which they do not recognize as being 
in control of China is an embarrassment, and the United States representatives 
agreed that it was an obvious embarrassment. But there was no difference of 
opinion over the Canadian position, which was not, in fact, stated at that time. 
This position is well known to the United States because we have made it 
clear to them what our views are with regard to recognition and with regard 
to the off-shore islands which were mentioned also at White Sulphur Springs. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: I think possibly that was disagreement on interpreta- 
tion in connection with the A.P. dispatch issued immediately afterwards which 
purported to be quoting the minister’s words and which was capable of 
misconstruction. I think this particular dispatch has been drawn to his 
attention; all of us have received letters from various groups regarding the 
alleged statement, and that is the reason I brought this matter up today. 
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Hon. Mr. Pearson: I received a great many letters myself, and some of 
the difficulty may have occurred because of the fact there was a difference _ 
of opinion expressed; but that, again, was not in regard to recognition but 
over the off-shore islands. 

Mr. Freminc: The minister has referred to the increasing number of 
countries which are recognizing the so-called Peoples Government at Peking. 
Have any of these governments distinguished between recognition of that 
government as the government of mainland China and the question of the. 
recognition of a government exercising control over Formosa and the neigh- 
bouring islands? ; | . ’ 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not think so, Mr. Chairman, but I would have to 
check on that. It is my impression that recognition of the communist govern- 
ment in Peking as the government of China has not been qualified by the kind 
of reservation you have mentioned. But, as I say, I would like to look into that. 
It is also interesting to note that certain governments which have not in any 
way recognized the communist government in Peking either diplomatically or 
de jure have sent official trade missions to Peking. I think there has been one 
from Italy and one from France. 

Mr. FLEMING: Obviously not for the purpose of doing business in Formosa. 
I wonder whether the minister could bring to us, as a matter of record, the dates 
of recognition of the Peking government by the various countries who have 
recognized it in the course of examining this question, and whether that extends 
to a recognition of control over Formosa as well? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I would be glad to get that information for you. 

Mr. FLEMING: Could the minister distinguish, in that respect, between types 
of recognition—whether there has been recognition of the de facto existence of 
the government or whether it is de jure recognition? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I would be glad to do that. It might not be quite so easy, 
because, for instance, attending a conference with the Peking government is a 
form of de facto recognition in the sense that it is an acknowledgment that a 
representative of a government can discuss with them certain diplomatic matters. 
I am thinking of Indo China and also of the sending of an official trade delegation 
to Peking which is, in a sense, de facto recognition, because you are dealing with 
the government there in trade matters. There is a good deal of confusion caused 
by differing views as to what we mean by de jure and de facto recognition. 
You can certainly make a clear differentiation, however, between diplomatic 
recognition and other forms of recognition. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Is there any international concept at all of recognition de 
facto and de jure? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: There is such a differentiation, but at times it becomes a 
little shadowy. We shall try to see what information we can get on it. 

Mr. FLEMING: I can see that diplomatic recognition is easy to define, because 
it involves an outward act—the exchange of representatives. I can well under- 
stand the difficulties the minister has mentioned in speaking about other types 
of recognition. However, I do not think he would include the visit of a Cana- 
dian minister not going into China on any official basis as included within the 
general sphere of de facto recognition, in any measure? \ 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: No, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Sinclair’s visit to China did not 
In any way, shape or form constitute de facto recognition because he was only 
in transit through China as the most convenient way of getting home. 

Mr. FLEMING: It was quite unofficial. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Quite unofficial. 


va 
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Mr. DIEFENBAKER: He was shanghaied in Peking. 

Mr. CANNON: The minister well knows my views about the recognition of 
communist China, so I do not propose to elaborate; but I do think that when, 
as he said, he takes a good look at the question whether or not we should 
recognize the communist government of China, that he will look particularly at 
the way religion has been persecuted there and the way in which the intelli- 


_ gentsia, and anybody who might have been in a position to resist the communist 


regime, have been murdered wholesale. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that any such 
look will only fortify him in the position he seems to have taken, at least for 
the time being, not to recognize that government. 

I was very interested in what the minister was saying with regard to the 
difficulty which arises through the existence of the two governments of China 
—the government of the mainland and the government in Formosa—and I 
was wondering whether he would like to give the committee his views on the 
suggestion which has been made that China should be replaced on the security 


council by some other great Asiatic country such as India, and whether that 


would not have the result of solving this problem. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not know, Mr. Chairman, whether I can usefully 
give any views on whether or not that should be done, but it does not seem to 
me to be a practical proposition in any event because the replacement of China 
on the security council as a permanent member of the council would require 
an amendment to the Charter of the United Nations, and the Charter of the 


_ United Nations could not be amended without the approval of the five perma- 


nent members of the security council, one of which is China. That constitutes 
quite an obstacle. 

Mr. CANNON: From a practical point of view, then, it could never be done. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I never like to use the word “never”. Certainly it 
would be very difficult to do. 

Mr. STIcK: You have made Canada’s position clear with regard to this 
question of the recognition of China. It seems to me, however, that the recog- 
nition of China is a question which is really up to the United N ations, where 
China is asking for a seat. I think both these matters go together, and if 
China becomes a member of the United Nations I think Canada and other 
countries will have to take another look at the matter. I think the whole 
question is up to the United Nations. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I agree with that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stick: This subject of the recognition of China is a “live” subject in 
Canada. Is it necessary for the government to get the consent of parliament 
before recognition takes place, or would a statement be made, first, in the 
House of Commons to that effect? ; 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I cannot conceive of any government taking a position 


_ of this kind—one which would certainly have important political consequences 


—without parliament being consulted, if that were physically possible. But 
I can conceive of this matter coming to a head in the way you have suggested 
—not through any action on the part of an individual government, but through 
action on the part of the United Nations assembly at the beginning of some 


_ session. It might be that on the report of the credentials committee Mr. “A” 


would be chosen to represent China and not Mr. “B”. And there you are. You 
would still have China represented at the United Nations, but the representative 
would be a person appointed by a communist government in Peking, whose 
credentials are accepted by a majority of the United Nations assembly—a 


3 person who would thereafter sit as the delegate of China. 


enot? 


Mr. KNOWLES: You would certainly take a new look at it then, would you 
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Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Without regard to the government which he represents, 


he is just the representative of China. 
Mr. MacKenztz: Among the members of the United Nations, what 
percentage recognize “Red” China as such and what percentage do not? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I have not got the exact figures with me; I think it 
is between 25 and 30 per cent but I would like to check that. What I am sug- 
gesting is that if the time comes when a majority of the members—that 
majority may not include Canada—decides that the credentials of the rep- 
resentative from Peking should be accepted, then those governments which con- 
tinue to recognize the nationalist government of Formosa as the government 
of China would be in exactly the same position as those governments are now 
who have recognized the Chinese government in Peking as the government of 
China. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Would you care to comment on the anomaly which ap- 
parently exists in the United Nations, when some countries do not recognize 
other countries, both being members of the United Nations, but sit with each 
other in consultation, voting on various problems? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: It is an anomalous position, but it does not prevent. the 
functioning of the United Nations. Not all the governments go as far as the 
communist representatives go; they always make a statement that they do 
not recognize as valid anything which is said or done by the representative of 
‘China. Most of the representatives at the United Nations who have recognized 
the Peking regime accept the verdict of the majority and do not allow the 
presence of a Chinese representative appointed by a government which they 
do not recognize to interfere with the functioning of the United Nations agencies. 
They will, nevertheless, vote on issues raised by this gentleman whom they do 
not recognize. 


Mr. KNOWLES: It is just like parliament. 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes, they will vote on issues if a resolution is proposed 
by the representative of a China which they do not recognize, but they usually 
vote against it. 


Mr. Stick: A question which has been before us for some time is the posi- 


tion of Great Britain. As I understand it, Great Britain has recognized com- 


munist China. What is their position with regard to Chiang Kai Shek? Do 
they recognize him. in any way at all? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think they do. They recognize him as in de facto 
control of the island of Formosa and that is shown by the fact that there is a 
British consul on Formosa, and I think he has beén accepted by the national 
government of Formosa. 

Mr. Stick: So they recognize both—one directly and the other indirectly. 

Mr. Knowtes: I wonder whether, when you are getting the information 
Mr. Fleming asked you, you would include in it a list of the countries which, 
though they may recognize the Peking government as the de facto government 
of China, contend at the same time that the question of Formosa should be 
settled separately—the number of governments who contend that the question 
of Formosa should be settled by the United Nations, or in some way by the 
people of Formosa themselves, whatever stand they may have taken on the 
question of recognition. 

; Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes, Mr. Chairman, we shall try to get that information. 
It is our own view that the final status of Formosa has not yet been determined. 
We do not accept Formosa as a de jure part of the continent of China. There 
are governments which disagree on the question of who should be recognized 


as Se Se of the mainland of China, but agree that Formosa is an issue 
y itself. 
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Mr. KNOWLES: Yes. 


Mr. FLemrnG: If there are no more questions on that subject, may I raise 
another? In this morning’s papers there is an interesting report from New York 
about a statement made yesterday by Mr. Dulles concerning a possible change 


or enlargement of the functions of NATO and I wonder if Mr. Pearson would 
comment? The article said: 


State Secretary Dulles said today the time has come to develop 
the North Atlantic alliance into something more than a purely military 
instrument. 


Further down it goes on to say: 


Dulles recalled NATO was conceived primarily as a military alliance. 


But the organization can and should be more... the unanimity of 
our thinking upon the great basic issues makes it apparent that the 
time has come to advance NATO from its initial phase into the totality 
of its meaning... 


The North Atlantic Treaty serves as an indispensable and vital 
‘instrument of the Atlantic community. But the time has, I believe, 
come to consider whether its organization does not need to be further 
developed, if it is adequately to serve the needs of this and coming 
generations. 

If that be the common desire of the NATO member nations, the 


United States will join eagerly in exploring the possibilities which now 
beckon us forward. 


I would like to ask the minister if there has been any discussion between 
the Canadian and United States governments on this subject, and how far 
the Canadian government feels it is prepared to go in enlarging the functions 
of NATO along with lines that Mr. Dulles seems to be proposing which I take 
it means giving full effect to article 2 of NATO, concerning economic co- 
operation. However, I do not want to read more into the statement than he 
intended. He intended going even further than the terms of article 2 have 
been understood as going hitherto. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Mr. Chairman, I have not read the text of what 
Mr. Dulles said. I have read the report in the press to which reference has 
been made, and a copy of the text is on its way over from the United States 
Embassy now. 

We have had some discussions with the United States and other NATO 
governments on this very subject in preparation for the meeting of the North 
Atlantic Council which will begin in about ten days. Indeed I have had some 
talk with Mr. Dulles about it within the last few weeks; while at White Sulphur 


‘Springs, and in Washington, in the exchanges of views which we have had 
' with other governments, we all felt that the non-military side of NATO should 


be developed particularly in view of the change in Soviet tactics. And 
Mr. Dulles speech, from the reports I have read, seems to be a very welcome 


_ contribution to this subject especially in view of the forthcoming NATO 
_ meeting. Canadian representatives have talked a good deal along this line 
_ in recent years, and it is encouraging, I think, that there is now a general and 


strong recognition of the fact that NATO is not likely to survive merely as 
a military alliance; particularly if the fear of military attack should be 
diminished by the change of tactics in Moscow. 

While the defence aspect of NATO as Mr. Dulles has said is still of tre- 


-mendous importance, it is not of exclusive importance. It is one thing however 


to make these speeches, I have made about as many of them as anybody, but 
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from my experience I may say that it is a little more difficult to ESE ates: your 


words into reality, into action. That will never be done until we achieve 
agreement among the members of NATO that it should be done. So I think 


it is very encouraging that Mr. Dulles should come out in such a forceful 
fashion in favour of this particular aspect of NATO development. - 

This is to be a main subject of discussion at the forthcoming meeting in 
Paris: what can we do about it? I would be glad, Mr. Chairman, to make 
a report of that meeting when I rele either to the committee, or in any 
other appropriate place. 

Article 2, about which we have talked so much, has been identified in 
people’s minds largely with economic co-operation. But article 2 is as im- 
portant, if not more important from a practical view, for political co-operation. 
In fact at times it is difficult to distinguish one from the other. We have made 
more progress in regard to political than we have in regard to economic co- 
operation. 

Inside NATO one evidence of that is the way in which the permanent 
council now functions for political co-operation. At meetings every few days 
over the last six weeks or so, it has been discussing the forthcoming meeting 
and working out preliminary agreement on matters which might come up on 


the agenda and preparing the way for a ministerial approach to those subjects.. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Diefenbaker. 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Mr. Dulles’ statement goes further than any which I 
ever seen advanced by any of the world’s statesmen among the free nations, 
for the significance that he puts in organization and in NATO in which the free 
nations will diminish their sovereignty, each subtracting from its own 
sovereignty in the interests of solidarity, and in the interests of preserving for 
all our fight for freedom to meet the changed threat of the U.S.S.R.; and when 
I asked you about this the other day I had particularly in mind the Russian 
trade. For instance, in 1952 when Iceland entered into an agreement with 


the United States to permit troops to be there, the United States undertook | 


to maintain a high degree of trade relations with Iceland. I am speaking from 
recollection, but my recollection is that in 1952 the United States purchased 
some 28 per cent of the total exports of fish from Iceland, whereas today that 
purchase has been reduced to some 13 per cent. The U.S.S.R., on the other 


hand, has been stepping up its purchases from 5 per cent of fish production in» 


1952 until now it is from 25 to 28 per cent. In other words, it made trade 
its major instrument in substitution of military threats of the past. 


Has the minister any idea how and what is the thinking on the subject . 


of closer relationship? How is it going to be achieved? Not under a federal 
system; I realize that is not possible; but what has the minister in mind as the 
means whereby article 2 could be achieved in the political field? 

The other day he dealt with economics and indicated that the government 
of Canada did not wish to build up within NATO an economic solidarity which 
in any way would exclude countries outside of NATO from trade relations. But 


what kind of political system could be achieved? What is being discussed in — 
that connection, and what is the economic co-operation that is being considered. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I shall try to answer the last question first. What we. 


are hoping to do in NATO in the economic field is to use the council—both the 
permanent as well as the ministerial council—more as an agency for the 


exchange of views on economic matters, more particularly on the political and 


strategic impact of economic policy so that if one NATO country is considering 


important economic measures which would have an effect on other NATO ~ 


aie that will not be done before the matter is discussed in the NATO 
counci 
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One example of that would be a discussion at the council of the present 


_ situation—and it is a very important matter—regarding the integration, 


economic and political of Europe; consequent upon the Messina conference 


and the proposals which resulted therefrom. That is something which affects 


particularly and directly six continental European members of NATO, but 
it certainly has an effect also on the other members, because if the economic 
integration of Europe took place, on a high tariff restrictive foundation, we 
might well argue—Canada and the United States and the United Kingdom— 
that-in the long run it would weaken rather than strengthen the consolidation 
of NATO, because the overseas countries would have a more difficult time 
getting into the European market. That is the kind of economic discussion 
I have in mind, and which we may be able to have in Paris. 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER: You mean it would be generally deliberative and. 
advisory rather than effective in policy? 
Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Deliberative but rather more than that in the sense 


that if we can build up a convention — and these things cannot be done over 


night—as the development of our own constitution shows—that all these 
things must be discussed in NATO; before action is taken, that would be 


‘important for all members of NATO. 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER: That would be quite a far advance. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes, it would be quite a far advance, but it is not 
going to be achieved at the next council meeting or at the one after that. 
However, I hope that we are starting on that process in the political. field. 
I think that more has been done there and in the last year or so the feeling 


has been strengthened that a policy should not be adopted by any one member 


of NATO which affects the others without careful consultation; things such 
as German re-unification, when discussed at the NATO council meeting 


may affect one member particularly, but will also affect them all, so we might 


be discussing that subject. I am not prepared to say definitely at the moment 
because the agenda has not yet been finally agreed upon, but the question of 
the Middle East in so far as it affects the NATO organisation may also be 
considered. 

The immediate object in the political as well as in the economic field is 
to have it understood that individual countries, however powerful and however 


_ directly they may be concerned with these matters, will not take final decisions 


and make final policy without consulting the other NATO members. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: That in fact means that each nation in the interests 
of freedom within NATO would pretty well postpone the exercising of its 
sovereignty pending discussion among the nations of NATO. Is that in effect 


- what it means? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: That is the ideal, Mr. Chairman, but it is going to 
take quite a long time to realize an ideal of that kind, especially in an 
organization with a membership which is so varied in power and responsibility 
and authority as has NATO. It would mean putting to the powerful nations 
of NATO, the proposition that they should not make vital decisions without 
first clearing them, if you like—and I say this without any disrespect to 
Luxembourg—with, let us say, Luxembourg. 


Mr. CANNON: Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased that Mr. Diefenbaker has 


_ brought up this matter of the increased importance being given to the develop- 


ment of the objectives of article 2 of the NATO Treaty, and I think this is 
a good opportunity to get on the record the fact that the NATO Parliamentary 
Association of which you are a member, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Diefenbaker 
is a member, and of which I am also a member, has as one of its primary 
purposes the development of the objectives of article 2 of the treaty; and also 
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to get on the record the fact that that was one of the main subjects discussed 
at the meeting of the delegation from each of the NATO parliamentary asso- 
ciations from all of the NATO countries in Paris last summer, before the 
Geneva conference, and even before the apparent change on the part of the 
Russians. The different NATO parliamentary delegates went on record as 
being in favour of the development of the objectives of article 2 of the treaty, 
and I think that is a good thing to get on the record of this committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Cannon. 
Mr. FLEMING: Coming back to the minister’s last statement on the matter of 


political co-operation and the sharing more widely in the political problem of | 


the principal nations, I presume if you want to take a practical example and a 
difficult one, we might mention the French rule in North Africa and say that it 
would necessarily become a matter of interest to the member nations in NATO 
and to the council of NATO. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is a very good example of the difficulties which we 


will face, and we shall try to work out some of them in practice. In the — 


instance which has beén mentioned it might be argued—in reply to the sugges- 
tion that it is going to be discussed—it might be argued that it is a domestic 
stuation so far as the organzation is concerned, and that it is therefore 
technically seeking to deal with something outside the NATO area. So far as 
Algeria is concerned, Algeria is inside the NATO area; but Algeria is also part 
of Metropolitan France. Yet events in that part of Metropolitan France which 
is Algeria might have international repercussions. We have the same problem 
at the United Nations; what is purely domestic and what is suitable for an 
international discussion? 


I hoped that the problem would not appear in the same irritating form at 
NATO because we are a group there of friendly nations trying to work out 
things together without the destructive influences we have in certain other 
international assemblies—I am thinking of the communist delegates. 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER: The United Nations cannot deal with purely domestic 
matters within the confines of any country; but if we have political integration 
or co-operation such as you envisaged a few moments ago, then the domestic 
policy of each of the countries in NATO pcos the concern of all the other 
countries. 


& 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I suppose so, but the domestic policy in one country 4 


is often in fact the concern of all the other countries, because if the domestic 
policy of one country starts trouble, then all the other countries may be involved. 

Mr. Stick: Mr. Chairman, the statement which Mr. Diefenbaker referred to 
made by the Secretary of State of the United States, Mr. Dulles, regarding 
United States policy in connection with article 2—I take it this indicates a 
noticeable change in American policy regarding article 2, and the information 
which I have is that both Germany and France are strongly in favour of the 
enlargement of article 2. 

But I am rather concerned about the position that Great Britain takes 
regarding article 2. I wonder if you would care to comment on what the 
position of Great Britain is; I understand that the United States is now in favour 
of the implementation of article 2. My information is that Germany is very 
strongly in favour of it, and so is France. But what is the position of Great 
Britain? 


Hon. Mr. PEarson: Everybody is in favour of article 2. 
Mr. KNOWLES: Everybody is against sin! 


a 
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Hon. Mr. Pearson: Everybody is in favour of good weather; but it is diffi- 
cult to bring it about. Some members of NATO have been a little more diffi- 
dent in giving vocal expression to their support for article 2 because they may 
be inhibited a little by native caution, and may feel that you should not take 
a too idealistic approach until you are in a position to do something about it. 
There is the Latin as well as the Anglo-Saxon approach to these matters. 
Canada is both Latin and Anglo-Saxon. 


Mr. PEARKES: My question is on a much more limited, almost domestic 
scale. I want to ask if there have been any discussions or representations with 


- respect to Canada’s relations with the United States in connection with the 


x 
ve 
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Alaskan panhandle? Out on the west coast at the present time there is prospect 
of great development in northern British Columbia and in the southern Yukon 
in connection with tar resources and industrial and mining resources, and also, 
I am advised, on the question of possible approach through the Alaskan pan- 
handle into that same territory; and also that there is a very acute fisheries 
problem there, because of the lack of salmon which move up through United 
States waters into the streams, and their spawning grounds which are in 
Canada. If Canada goes ahead and develops some of the power resources there, 
this may shuffle entirely the spawning grounds for Alaskan salmon. And 
against that on the other side of the picture—I think these salmon originate in 
Canadian waters, but the Canadian fishermen do not have the opportunity of 
fishing them because they enter the sea through United States territorial 
waters. I wondered whether in view of the increased interest out there in this 
problem, if any discussions have been held with the United States? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Mr. Chairman, this matter, as members of the com- 
mittee will know, has been raised recently in the House of Commons by the 
member for the Yukon. We have been giving consideration in recent days to 
his suggestion that this question should be raised officially with the United 
States, the particular question being whether to ask for corridors, across 
American territory, across the panhandle—which should have been Canadian 
in the first place—I am becoming very nationalistic—whether we should ask for 
corridors across the panhandle to the coast. 


As Mr. Pearkes has pointed out, we have not decided whether it would be 
wise, or of any value to make any official approach to the United States govern- 
ment at this time on this matter. We have been told in certain quarters that 
there are no difficulties in the panhandle situation; nothing in the fact that it is 
under United States sovereignty which would interfere with the development 
of British Columbia and the Yukon. And we have been told on the other hand 
that there is a difficult situation and that we should do something about it. 
We are trying to decide what we should do at the present time. I find it difficult 
to conceive that the United States would alienate territory even to such a 
friendly country as Canada for this purpose without raising pretty far-reaching 


“questions; but I would not like to go any further than that at the present time, 


until we have decided on the principle of making representations to Washington. 

Mr. PEARKES: Would the fishery problem be basic? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: The fishing problem is a very important aspect of the 
whole question. It appears not only in the northern part of British Columbia 
and the rivers mentioned, but it appears as well in connection with the Colum- 
bia river and the diversion of that river for power, but that is another question. 

Mr. PEARKES: The point of the fishery problem is that Canadian fishermen 
are not entitled to catch fish which have spawned in Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: A further statement might be possible about this subject 
later on in the committee. 
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Mr. Patrerson: Is there any information which the minister could give 
us to bring us up to date on the situation in Indo-China and the work of the 
truce team in that country? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes, I could say something about it. It is a very 
important part of our work in the department now. I refer to our responsi- 
bilities in those three commissions which have not, since I appeared before 
the committee last, been diminished in any substantial way, although it is true 
that some of the military missions have been wound up. We still have about 
160 Canadians serving on our delegations to the three commissions in Indo- 
China. All have performed—and I know the committee will agree with me 
in this—valuable and efficient services in Indo-China and I think we can be 
proud of the job they have done often amid difficulties and, sometimes, dangers. 
So far as Vietnam is concerned—and that is the most important of the three 
commissions I suppose—we are approaching a new situation consequent upon 


the imminent departure of the French forces. The last vestige of French — 


authority will soon be withdrawn from Vietnam—before the end of this month, 
I believe—and that has raised the problem of the position of the successor 
government, that is, the government of south Vietnam, in relation to the 
armistice agreement and more particularly to the responsibilities which France 
undertook under that agreement—an agreement which was not signed by the 


government of South Vietnam and for the implementation of which that~ 


government does not accept responsibility. 


It also raises the question of the legal position of the commission in 
Vietnam once the French withdraw and, indeed, of the practical cooperation 


which the commission has received from the French authorities—practical in 


the sense of supplies, transportation and housekeeping. We are right in the 
middle of that problem now. Members of the committee may have noticed 
that the Diem government did issue a statement a couple of weeks ago outlining 
their attitude toward the commission, and this was meant to be an invitation 
to the commission to remain on the job but it did not involve acceptance by 


the government of any legal responsibilities under the armistice agreement. 


The question of the future of the commission under the new dispensation, if 
I may call it that, is now under consideration by the co-chairmen of the 
Geneva Conference who have been meeting in London and discussing this 


matter through the representatives of the foreign ministers of the U.S.S.R. ‘ 


and the United Kingdom, Mr. Gromyko and Lord Reading. 

I am not certain yet whether the position taken by the government of 
South Vietnam will give an adequate legal or practical basis for the future 
work of the commission in Vietnam. Nor has it yet been decided whether the 
articles of the agreement with respect to elections in Vietnam have been, or 
could be, implemented in such a way as to persuade certain members of the 


international commission to remain there. In other words, the whole situation © 


is, AS we say, very fluid. As far as the Canadian government is concerned we 
are willing to continue our work on the commission in Vietnam as long as 
there is any possibility of that work being useful in the maintenance of peace 
there and the establishment of conditions of stability. We shall know more 
about this in two or three weeks when we get a report from the co-chairmen. 
So far as Laos in concerned, the difficulty there arises from the situation 
in the two northern provinces which are very strategically located and where 


the Pathet Lao forces have not accepted the authority or the administration - 


of the royal Laotian government; nor would they participate in the elections 
which were held in the summer of 1955. The International commission 
has managed to agree on a resolution which calls on the royal government 
to take the necessary measures to bring about the integration of the Pathet 


Lao into the national community, but that resolution has not been implemented . 
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because of the resistance of the forces.in the north, and since it has not been 
implemented this matter has also been referred to the co-chairmen in London 
where it is being considered further. There has not been a political settlement 
in Laos bringing about a unification of the country any more than there has 


been in Vietnam, and for that the communist forces in the north must bear 


the responsibility. In the absence of such a political settlement it seems to 
me that it is likely to be necessary in the interest of peace in that area for 


the commission to remain there for a further period. It has been urged on 


us that we should remain, and I think it is probably our duty to do so. 

As far as Cambodia is concerned the elections have taken place. They 
were completed on September 22, 1955. Former members of the resistance 
movement have been reintegrated and took part in the electoral campaign, and 
in the third report which the commission in Cambodia made it was stated that 
the government had fulfilled its obligation with regard to elections. There 
are a few residual tasks remaining, but we hope and, indeed, we expect and 
are working hard to bring about, the dissolution of the commission there in 
a short time. All the commission’s inspection teams in the field except one 
have been eliminated and the commission’s establishment there has been 
reduced. We see no reason why the commission should stay much longer and 
we expect to be discharged of our responsibilities in Cambodia shortly. 

It may be necessary to maintain a token commission in Cambodia because 
of the relation of the three commissions to each other under the Geneva settle- 
ment, but it certainly should be no more than a token section. 


Mr. PaTTERSON: What is the extent of the cooperation which the teams are 
receiving? Are they still facing the same obstructionist tactics as before? 


Hon. Mr. PEAaRson: Conditions have not been quite as difficult as they were 


‘because the military clauses of the armistice—the regrouping of the forces and 


that sort of thing—has been completed. The military teams have not expe- 
rienced quite so much difficulty because of that, but they have had trouble in 
securing cooperation from the communist government in the north, and there 
has also been some difficulty in the south. Each government of Vietnam 
blames the other for all the difficulties which the commission has to encounter, 
but it is fair’ to say that the major difficulties which the commission has 
encountered from the beginning in Vietnam have been caused by communist 
obstruction in the north. 

Mr. PATTERSON: Were they not facing obstruction from certain members 
of the teams themselves for a considerable length of time? Is that situation 
continuing? 

-Hon. Mr. PEarson: That has not been the cause of so much difficulty 
recently because the necessity for investigations by mobile teams has not been 
so great as it was in the early days and, therefore, the opportunities and 


incentives to delay action have been less. 


Mr. FLEMING: I take it there is little or no prospect now that the elections 
that were contemplated at the time of the armistice will take place in Vietnam 
this year? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Under the agreement, elections should be held this 
summer but there is no prospect of that happening. There has been no consulta- 
tion yet between the two governments of Vietnam with regard to the prelimi- 
naries which would have to be undertaken before elections could be held. 

Mr. FLEMING: Has there been any protest from the communist government 
in the north? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes, there have been continual protests complaining 
that the South have failed to bring about the election promised in the agree- 
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ment; of course, they blame the government of South Vietnam for that. The 
government of Vietnam says it was not a party to the Geneva agreements; 
that it had no responsibility in that regard—no obligation to consult with the 
north in regard to elections. a 

Mr. FLEMING: Is there any indication that there may be an attempt to carry 
out a provision of that type in the agreement by force? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: No, there is no indication that there is any desire on 
the part of the north to use force to carry out that part of the agreement. | 

Mr. FLEMING: Has the border between the north and south been effectively 
closed to prevent any further entry of refugees from the north into the south? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: There has been very little movement in the last six 


months of refugees from the north to the south. 

Mr. FLEMING: Have you made any calculation as to the cost to Canada 
of this contribution through the commission? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I have not got the figures, but Mr. MacDonell says 
he will be able to bring the figures before the committee. It should be men- 
tioned that we may be paying money for a lot of things now which we shall 
be entitled to recover from the Geneva Conference. 


Mr. FLEMING: That was going to be my next question—the extent of the 
re-imbursement. Perhaps Mr. MacDonell’s statement could cover that. 

Mr. Starr: I would like to refer to a matter with regard to which I would 
appreciate the minister’s comments. It concerns the United States-Canadian 
border. From time to time in years past we have asserted our pride in the 
art of peaceful co-existence which this boundary signifies, and this was 
demonstrated again this year by Kiwanis International who celebrated their 
United States week in February. 

At that time particular attention was called to the Rush-Bagot agreement 
which was signed in April, 1917 which had to do with the disarmament of 
vessels on the Great Lakes and which is still in existence. 

The Kiwanis organization makes some comment about this agreement 
to the effect that it could possibly be modified to some extent so as to give 
leadership to the world and to show how two countries with a long border 
between them, such as Canada and the United States, can live peacefully 
together and reach agreement on disarmament. 

There is, under this Rush-Bagot agreement, a clause which is a conciliation 
clause effective after a six-month waiting period, and the suggestion is that 
it should be cancelled and that instead of having such a clause the matter 
should be covered by the words: “effective permanently and forever’. And 
they also suggest that this should affect not only the Great Lakes but the 
entire border from coast to coast. The proposal has some merit, I feel. It is 
an agreement which could be very effective at the present time since every- 


one in this country is in favour of disarmament, and certainly it would have 


a moral for others and be an example for others to follow. 

The Kiwanis organization makes further comments and suggestions which 
I shall not go into now, but I will just ask the minister whether he would be 
prepared to consider confirming and extending this Rush-Bagot agreement 
and removing the six months conciliation clause. ; 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Although the Rush-Bagot agreement was made between 


the United Kingdom and the United States it is now a part of the Canadian ~ 


treaty series and is a Canadian treaty in theory as well as in practice. We 
have taken it over together with a lot of other British treaties. 
With regard to the suggestion that we might remove from the treaty, by 


an amendment which we would have the right to negotiate with Washington | 
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if we so.desired, the six months clause, I do not think, myself, that this 
would add very much to its value even as an example. It is now well established 
in the world as reflecting a desirable border situation. We have been citing 


it for years in our speeches about Canadian-American relations. If you 


took out the six months clause you would not, of course, be able to take from 
the signatories the right of denouncing the treaty if they so desired. We 
would be glad to look into the possibility of removing that six months clause, 
but I would not like to’ say anything more about it now. I think we have to 
try to consider what procedure might have to be adopted and whether we 
might not be doing—I was going to say “more harm than good” but I do 
not think it would be that—but whether we would in fact do any good by 
altering this provision. At the present time it seems to me much’more 


_important to take all the administrative steps we can, on each side of the 


border, to keep the border open rather than worry about a Treaty for the 


_ demilitarization of the border at this stage. In the last few years it has been 


more difficult than it has been previously to go back and forth across the 
border, though I must say between 20 and 30 million people seem to do it 
every year without much trouble. But we have been preoccupied in the last 
year or two with that aspect of our border. A Canadian might have got into 
trouble when he was a schoolboy — — 


Mr. KNOWLES: Or played left wing in a hockey team — — 


Hon. Mr. PEArson: And he gets on the wrong kind of list in the United 
States. We have had a certain number of complaints about that sort of thing 
— but very small in relation to the total number who get across without 


~ trouble and with great courtesy shown to them. 


Mr. KNOWLES: It works both ways, of course. 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: That is true, but these people would be more concerned 
in getting their own position cleared up than in an improvement to the Rush- 
Bagot. Treaty. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: What Mr. Starr has brought up has been a request from 
international Kiwanis representing 290,000 business and professional men in 
the United States and Canada who felt it was rather incongruous today to 
have this treaty in effect between Britain and the United States rather than 
directly. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: It is really a Canadian treaty. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: I understand that. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: We would certainly look into this, if for no other reason 
than that the suggestion comes from a body which has done so much to promote 
good relations between Canada and the United States. 

Mr. STARR: That is actually their aim. 

Mr. Stick: I want an assurance that this suggestion in no way affects the 
American bases in Newfoundland because we would fight any such suggestion 
tooth and nail. : 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: This in no way affects your interests in Newfoundland. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: These Kiwanis are interested in showing to the world 
the solidarity of their two countries and their suggestion is that this treaty 
should be brought up to date and modified so that it would constitute a model 
situation in our relations. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Having regard to what was said about the situation in the 
Panhandle, do you think it would make for more progress with the Americans 
if we appealed to their logic rather than to their passions? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I am passionately devoted to logic, myself. 

Mr. Chairman. I have an official lunch at a quarter to one. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, April 26, 1956. 
_ The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.00 a.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Boisvert, presided. 


a Members present: Messrs. Balcer, Bell, Boisvert, Breton, Cannon, Decore, 
_ Diefenbaker, Fleming, Henry, Huffman, James, Jutras, Lusby, McMillan, 
_ Montgomery, Pearkes, Starr, Stick, Stuart (Charlotte), Studer.— (20) 


. In attendance: Messrs. J. Léger, Under-Secretary of State for External 
_ Affairs, R. M. Macdonnell, Deputy Under-Secretary, W. D. Matthews, Assistant 
__ Under-Secretary, H. J. Armstrong, Head of Finance Division, M. Grant, Head of 
_. Supplies and Properties Division. 

B The Chairman called the meeting to order and welcomed the officers of the 
_ Department of External Affairs in attendance. 

E. Mr. Jules Léger was introduced to the Committee and speaking from a 
| prepared text dealt with certain administrative and financial aspects of the 
_ operation of the Department of External Affairs both in Canada and abroad. 


The Committee adjourned at 12.00 A.M. to the call of the Chair. 


J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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APRIL 26, 1956, 
11 A.M. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see that we have a quorum so we shall pro- 
ceed without any further delay. I am sorry to have to tell you this morning 
that the minister is unable to attend and that he will not be able to come back 
to the committee until he returns from France, in about ten days. -However, we 
have the pleasure today to have with us:Mr. Jules Leger, Under Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, who will begin by making a statement, following 
which, if we have the time, the meeting will be open to questioning. I now 
call on Mr. Leger. 


Mr. JuLES LEGER (Under Secretary of State for External Affairs): Mr. 
Chairman and members of the committee: Since appearing before your 
committee for the first time, about one year ago, there have been many interest- 
ing and important developments .in the international sphere, the political aspects 
of which have been dealt with by the Secretary of State for External Affairs 
who has already appeared before this committee. 

As is customary therefore, I propose at this time to confine these remarks to 


Futhe administrative and financial aspects of those policies as reflected in the 


main estimates of. this department for 1956-57. 
A two-part statement has been prepared and distributed to all members of 


_the committee. The first part compares our 1956-57 proposed estimates with 


those of 1955-56. It gives somewhat more detailed information than in previous 
years about substantial increases or decreases in amounts, which I hope will be 
of interest. The second part of the statement is a series of appendices comparing 
expenditures for 1954-55 and for 1955-56 (estimated), with the estimates of 
1955-56 and those now before you for 1956-57. 


With your permission, I propose to refer very briefly to matters suggested 
by the new estimates, not necessarily in the order of their importance, but for 
convenience of reference, following quite closely the order of their occurrence 
in the estimates. These will include our personnel position, improvements in 
our communications system, informational activities, matters related to proper- 
ties abroad, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the United Nations Organ- 
ization, with particular reference to some of the specialized agencies of United 
Nations, the Colombo Plan and the Canadian delegations to the international 
supervisory commissions in Indo-China. 


Personnel 


The serious strain which was placed on the personnel resources of the 
department last year through the need to provide personnel for the three 
international commissions in Indo-China has continued. The department was 
still short of its current establishment on January 31, 1956 by 19 officers and 
32 administrative staff. 

Each year a competitive examination for foreign service officers Grade I 
is conducted by the Cicil Service Commission on behalf of the department. 
It is hoped to recruit in 1956 between 15 and 20 new officers from the eligible 


_ list to be established as a result of the examinations held in December 1955. 


The qualifications for these examinations have not varied from previous years. 
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The average yearly intake of foreign service officers Grade I for the last 


four years has been 20 and, barring unforeseen developments, the number 
required in 1957 will probably be about 15. This should be sufficient to take 
care of vacancies created by retirements, resignations and transfers to other 
departments. ; 

Owing to the growing volume and complexity of the work the need was 
felt for more specialized assistance in certain fields. A competition was there- 
fore announced by the Civil Service Commission last July to recruit a number 
of foreign service officers above the Grade I level with special qualifications 
and experience. The officers recruited from this competition will be expected 
to concentrate for several years on work related to their special field of 
interest and to serve principally in Ottawa. They are expected at a later 
date however to be capable of assuming more general duties. Of this group, 
two have already been recruited and we hope to get several more during 
1956-57. 

A program to modernize our communications system was begun last year 
by the purchase of additional teletype equipment. Included in this year’s 
estimates are additional positions for technical staff which will be required 
to operate and maintain this new equipment at a number of posts abroad. 
Additional positions have also been requested for security guards in this year’s 
estimates to provide more adequate security at those posts where this new 
equipment will be installed. 

In the details of estimates for 1956-57 you will find the following increases 
in staff over the establishment of 1955-56 are being requested: 


Departmental, Administration in3 iowciey tee ee ols Cee 59 
Passport Omiee er oy 0G eid ee oe eigiae Wikia oe eee ete en 2 
Representation Abroad (Including local staff) ............. 88 
Indo-China vas s,s kc fs ale heh Sik ageies Cen aten cians Gaetan Ge eens 10 

A: totaliOt oo GG nO e ane Gees oe eden ne 159 ¥ 


In summary, these increases can be attributed to the following: 


(a) the need to modernize and expand our communications system in 
order to provide more rapid and secure communications without 
principal posts abroad; 

(b) the need to provide additional security precautions at posts where 
cypher machine equipment is to be installed; 

(c) the setting up of a small inspection unit, which will visit posts 
abroad and examine periodically their work and problems in the 


political, functional and administrative fields. It is hoped that — 


each post will be visited once every three years. 


This small inspection unit consists of 2 foreign officers only. 
(d) the need to strengthen the number of personnel at headquarters 


which has not kept pace over the past few years with the depart- — 


ment’s increased responsibilities abroad: 
(e) a modest increase in the number of locally engaged staff (approxi- 


mately 9 positions) were required as a result of an increased volume — 
of work at a number of posts abroad. Additional positions were ~ 


required in Canberra and Karachi largely because of the increase 
In immigration work, where as yet no immigration staff is established. 


At other posts, some additional assistance was required for informa- © 


tion and consular work. 
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The improvements in our communications system to which reference was 
-made last year, are beginning to take shape. Some of the bottlenecks have 
been partially overcome but at an increased cost in telegraph charges and 


rental of equipment. 


Communication equipment ordered last year has not been delivered and 
it is likely that the equipment which will be ordered this year will not be 
received until near the end of the fiscal year 1956-57. This situation is reflected 
in our estimates as both the rental of interim equipment plus the cost of the 
Machines which will replace them are included. Out of $306,000 provided in 
1955-56 estimates for procurement of teletype equipment, less than $6,000 
worth was delivered before March 31, 1956, and we therefore expect it will 
be necessary to ask for a re-vote of approximately $300,000 in our first supple- 
mentary estimates for 1956-57. 

The rental of Telex equipment at certain of our posts abroad will result 
eventually in a more than compensating reduction in telegraph charges. This 


_ desirable result will not be very apparent this year as it will take some time 
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before the system is installed and working at enough of our posts to have 
any material effect. It is, like most communication projects, of a long term 
nature. 

Our communications experts: are now working on the development of 
various procedures and techniques which will give us the most economical 
use of our Telex system in Europe when it is installed. The results of this 
work will of course not be apparent until the posts are equipped with Telex 
and more modern communication equipment. 

I may add that the adoption of modern communication equipment and 
methods by the department has already led to indications that there are 


_ possible “by-products” to communications which may well give us more 


economical operation in other fields. For instance any document either trans- 
mitted or receivéd over modern equipment is capable of being duplicated to 


' any extent required without the expenditure of additional hours of typing time. 


This may eventually lead to significant economies in typing and duplicating. 
Under the heading of “Telephones, Telegrams and other Communications 


_ Services” (Primary (8) on page 174 of the Blue Book) there is an increase 


of $193,000 over last year’s estimates. Part of this increase is due to the 
increase in telegraphic communications just mentioned. $129,000 of this 
increase covers payments to the National Research Council for technical assist- 
ance in the field of communications security. You may recall that last year 
a payment of $150,000 was made for this purpose. The $279,000 to be paid 
'in 1956-57 represents the full estimated cost of these services which we con- 
sider should be paid by this department rather than by the National Research 
Council. The nature of this subject is such that members of the committee 
will appreciate that it would not be in the public interest to go into greater 
detail. 


Informational Activities 


The moneys requested for the informational activities of ‘the department 
will continue to be applied to two main fields of endeavour. By far the greater 
part will be devoted to the projection abroad of information concerning this 
country in all its aspects. A smaller portion will be used for the second infor- 
mational activity which is to inform Canadians of the part Canada is playing 
in world affairs and of the government’s external policy. 

In the coming year we intend putting a little more emphasis on the pur- 
chase of publications for distribution, particularly in the Colombo Plan area. 
‘For this purpose we are increasing the amount to be used for books and sub- 


_ scriptions for presentation by $8,000 over 1955-56, i.e. from $2,000 to $10,000. 
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Properties Abroad 


During the past year the department has continued its study of property 
requirements at posts abroad where unusual conditions exist. With the rela- 
tively limited technical and administrative resources at our command in the 
face of a steady increase in the number and complexity of accommodation prob- 
lems abroad, the department has during the year aimed at consolidating prop- 
erty acquisitions made in previous years and supervising construction projects 
in progress rather than embarking upon any further expansion. 

Thus, the purchase of a building in Rome for $387,000 in blocked lire, to 
serve as an office, which I forecast in my opening remarks to this committee 


last year, and the recent acquisition of a residence for the ambassador in Oslo 


for $200,000, constitute the only large property purchases in the fiscal year 
55-56. ; 
pen have not yet solved on a permanent basis the problem of a residence 
for the embassy in Rome which was mentioned before this committee last year. 
We have had under active consideration the possibility of selling the property 
we purchased in Rome in 1950 for the equivalent of $186,000 in blocked lire. 
As the values of properties in Rome are increasing rapidly, we do not consider 
it advisable to sell the property now owned unless and until the proceeds of 
sale can immediately be used to buy another cheaper satisfactory site for a 
residence. The proceeds of any immediate sale would undoubtedly have to 
be placed in a blocked lire account. After continued examination the only 
alternative property that would be suitable as the site of an embassy which 
was offered to us would have cost 360 million lire; at the current rate of ex- 


Oe ea 


change $577,000. For our purposes this site was less desirable than the one _ 


we now own and it would cost more than the price which we would probably - 


get on the sale of the present property. We were also offered an existing house 
for 290 million lire which required considerable repairs and alterations so 
that the minimum cost would amount to the equivalent of $521,000. This house 
even after repairs would not be entirely satisfactory. We are still examining 
this situation to see whether some less costly solution to this problem can be 
reached. However, in view of the extremely high prices of land or buildings in 
Rome, it is possible that the most satisfactory and most economical solution 
may eventually turn out to be the construction of an embassy residence on the 
property already owned. We realize that this situation is unsatisfactory since 
we have not made any progress in solving this difficult problem during the 
year. We will pursue the matter and I trust that I shall have a more hopeful 
report next year, Meantime the Canadian ambassador lives in rented quarters 
which, while adequate, do not insure continuity in occupancy. 

. As the committee is aware, construction projects have been in progress 
throughout the fiscal year 1955-56 at The Hague, Paris, and Tokyo. I am 
pleased to report that the construction of the office at The Hague and the 


erection of an extension to the office in Tokyo have both advanced much more 


rapidly than anticipated a year ago. Both projects are very close to completion 
and at the moment the estimated final cost of The Hague is $290,000 (in 


blocked currency) and of Tokyo $270,000. The new. offices should be in 
Operation by early summer, Progress of work on the Paris office building, — 
however, has been relatively slow owing to time-consuming demolition work — 
_prior to new construction. It is now anticipated that the new chancery, 


estimated to cost $585,000 in total, cannot be made ready for occupancy until 


sometime during the fiscal year 1957-58. The program of construction in — 
Paris scheduled for the coming year is estimated at $225,000, and this amount 


is included in the 1956-57 estimates. 
In addition to these main construction projects, alterations and renovations 


to cost approximately $25,000 are in progress at the official residence bought — 
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in March 1955 in Rio de Janeiro, and the work of converting the building, 
acquired in Rome in August 1955, into a chancery is to commence shortly at an 
estimated cost of $33,000. : 

The estimates for 1955-56 provided a sum of $700,000 compared with 
$800,000 this year not specifically earmarked for any individual projects. This 
will enable the department to take care of anticipated purchases which may 
be found desirable on the grounds of economy or necessity during the year, 
of three, and possibly with luck, four properties, and for the necessary 
preliminary planning work and commencement of construction on at least 
two building schemes. In line with the committee’s previous recommendations, 
we have continued to give priority in our planning to the accommodation needs 
of staff in the Far East. Although it appears that there might be some prospect 
of renting suitable accommodation for use as offices in Karachi, the most 
effective solution to our problem there seems to lie in purchasing a building 
and converting it into an office, which would perhaps entail a minimum outlay 
of $150,000 exclusive of renovations which may be required. This would be 
one of the projects which would be financed out of the $800,000 in unollatted 
funds if it materializes. 

There is some urgency as well to provide better living conditions for staff 
at tropical posts such as New Delhi, Karachi and Tel Aviv. There is a good 
prospect of our acquiring four houses at these various places for staff accom- 
modation, and these would be purchased out of the unallotted funds. 

To alleviate present overcrowding it may also be advisable to purchase 


-an office building in Copenhagen. In Buenos Aires, where exhaustive searches 


have been carried out over several years, no suitable residence is available 
for rental. We may therefore have to purchase there. However, the asking 
price for the only suitable residence that has so far been found was $350,000. 
As this price could not be considered, the ambassador continues to reside 
in a hotel. Similar problems may arise in the not too distant future in Brussels, 
Athens and Dublin. 

We are now concerned with the business of operating 60 posts abroad, 
including our consulates general and consulates. As an indication of our 
growing responsibilities in property matters, we now own 34 separate properties 
in 18 capitals. The experience we have gained in this field impresses us 
more and more with the desirability of purchasng or erecting our own build- 
ings. None the less it is our intention to examine each case exhaustively and 


_to proceed cautiously. We are giving prime consideration to the needs of 


posts where the housing situation is difficult or very expensive, with due 
emphasis on the effect local conditions may have on the health of our personnel. 
We are therefore implementing the program as speedily as our technical and 
administrative organization with which we control and look after property 


‘holdings abroad will allow. 


NATO 


The budget for the NATO civil headquarters provides for the salaries and 
allowances for the-members of the NATO international civilian staff, travel 


. expenses, office accommodation and furnishings, information activities and 
_ other administrative expenses of the organization. Canada’s share of this 


budget has been 10 per cent of the operational expenditures and 6:7 per cent 
of the capital expenditures. Under a new single cost-sharing formula agreed 
upon last year Canada’s share is now 5-8 per cent of these expenditures. This 


_ reduction was made possible by the entry of Germany into the organization. 


Previously part of the Canadian share of the NATO civil budget was 
paid from the mutual aid appropriation but in view of the lower total Canadian 
share it has been decided that, starting with the fiscal year 1956-57 this 
department will be responsible for the Canadian share. This decision is 
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reflected in the increased amount in the External Affairs ie eat Gad 
Canadian payment for 1955-56° is expected to be approximately $ ie a 
of which about $200,000 is being paid by this department. For 1956-57 we 
are asking for $223,625; all from Department of External Affairs. 
At the present time the NATO international secretariat is housed in 
temporary buildings at the Palais de Chaillot constructed by the French 
government for the 1951 session of the United Nations General Assembly. 
Member governments have found their own accommodation in Paris for their 
respective delegations to NATO.) A new consolidated headquarters is now 
being constructed, the financing being shared by the member countries of 


NATO. The new NATO headquarters will house the main council chamber ~ 


of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, a number of smaller committee 
rooms and approximately 900 offices. One wing of the building will be used 
to house the delegations of member nations, and that part of each delegation s 
rental payments earmarked for amortization of the capital cost will be used 
as a credit against the annual assessments for the NATO civil budget. The 
French government has provided the land and will construct the approaches. 
It is expected that the building will be completed early in 1958. 

Canada’s share of these construction costs is 6-08 per cent and the total 
Canadian share is expected to amount to approximately $425,000 (Cdn.). 
Again, starting with the fiscal year 1956-57, the total Canadian share will be 
paid by External Affairs. During 1955-56, the first year in which contributions 
were requested, part of the Canadian share was paid out of the mutual aid 
appropriations. 


UNO 


Just as we were about to close our 1956-57 estimates, sixteen new members 
were admitted to the United Nations, and on the basis of the best information 
available at that time, assuming these new members would be contributing to 
the 1956 budget, we arbitrarily reduced Canada’s contribution figure by 
$170,000 Canadian. We have since learned that because the contributions 
committee will not undertake to set rates on the basis of the enlarged member- 
ship for some months, the amendments will not be known in time to apply 
to the 1956 assessments. It is the intention, however, to have the new members 
pay their share of the 1956 budget, and they will probably be asked to contri- 
bute for 1956 and 1957 at the same time. The adjustments to the 1956 
assessments of other members, resulting from this, will be applied as credits 
against their respective 1957 assessments . 

Because of this method, we will be obliged to ask for the restoration of 
approximately the $170,000 which was deleted, when we submit our first 
supplementary estimates for 1956-57. 


NOTES REGARDING THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF. 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


A premise in the foundation of the United Nations was the belief that no 
international organization for the maintenance of peace and security could 
be adequate which did not include effective machinery for dealing with the > 
world’s major economic and social problems. The founders of the United 
Nations thus called for the establishment of the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC) to provide the positive, constructive means of implementing the 
social, economic and humanitarian purposes and principles of the charter and 
to serve as the instrument for removing economic and social injustices which 
undermine international understanding and stability. | 

In its early years, ECOSOC showed only limited usefulness. However, by 


1952, early programs and plans were consolidated and a new and we think | 


encouraging trend was established. There was much less acrimony and fewer 
_ exchanges of bitter propaganda between the communist bloc and other countries. 
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The practical work of the council has correspondingly benefited. The function- 

_ ing of the council is being also greatly improved as a result of a general review 
_ carried out in the past two years, “of the development and co-ordination of 
_. the economic, social and human rights programs and activities of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies as a whole”. There has been a greater 
concentration upon the attainment of limited objectives and a more practical 
approach altogether. 

The record of the United Nations in the economic and social fields may not 
be spectacular, but it is showing considerable progress and some worthwhile 
accomplishments. In economic matters perhaps three developments might be 
mentioned as of major significance during the last year or so. The regular. 
program and the expanded program of technical assistance which help the 
economically under-developed countries, are receiving greater support through- 
out the world. The regular program of technical assistance is financed out of 
_ the ordinary budget of the United Nations and is more directly the’ responsi- 
bility of the General Assembly, but the expanded program, which depends 
upon voluntary contributions from interested governments, is supervised 
mainly by the Economic and Social Council. 


a," At the Sixth Technical Assistance Conference in 1955, Canada 
announced that subject to Parliamentary approval it would contribute 
i ; $1-8 million to the expanded program in 1956. This represents an 
increase of $300,000 over the 1955 contribution and brings the total 
Canadian contribution since 1950 to $7-2 million. By September 30, 1955, 
the total contributions of all countries had reached $113,216,000. 
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It is hoped that the International Finance Corporation will soon begin 
operation when a total of 30 countries have subscribed some $75 million. The 
basic objective of the corporation is to encourage the growth of productive 
private enterprises, particularly in the less developed areas of the world. In 
order to attain this basic objective it will offer loans, recruit capital and find 
experienced management, and generally attempt to stimulate the flow of domes- 
tic and international private investments. 
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In October 1955, Canada became a member of the corporation, and 
purchased shares in the corporation valued at approximately $3-6 million. 
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The third development in the economic field is the consideration which is 
being given to the possibility of establishing a Special United Nations Fund for 
economic development already known as (SUNFED), which would provide 
grants and long-term low interest loans to the governments of under-developed 
countries. The Canadian position with regard to SUNFED is under study. 

One of the most practical and successful undertakings of the United Nations 
has been the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), one of the United 
Nations assistance programs. This welfare program for needy children in under- 
developed countries is receiving ever-growing support. 


4 
q contributions amounts to $9,375,000. Because of the substantial increase 
3 in the number and amounts of contributions in recent years, and bearing 
¥ in mind the effectiveness of UNICEF programs, the Canadian government 
i announced at the tenth session of the General Assembly that it intended 
a to increase, subject to parliamentary approval, Canada’s 1956 contribution 
‘ from $500,000 which was the amount given during each of the last five 


i 
; 


Canada is one of the major contributors; the total of Canada’s past 


years, to $600,000. Voluntary contributions to UNICEF from private 
sources in Canada amount to well over $1:5 million since the inception 
of the fund in 1946. 
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Two other important assistance programs that have been carried out by the 
United Nations are the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees (UNWRA) and the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA). The first organization, UNWRA, is carrying out a $200 million 
rehabilitation program begun in 1952, and an annual relief program of approxi- — 
mately $25 million in the form of food, shelter and health care, for the nearly 
900,000 Arab refugees from Palestine. 


Canada is one of the major contributors to UNWRA; the total of its 
contributions amount to more than $4 million. During the debate at the 
tenth session of the General Assembly, the Canadian representative 
announced an additional Canadian contribution, subject to parliamentary 
approval, of $500,000 for the agency’s financial year 1955-56; of this sum, 
$300,000 would be contributed in the form of wheat. r 


The work of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency has proved 
successful, but is now becoming limited in scope because of diminishing financial 
support. 


Canada has paid in full its pledge of $7,250,000 and in March 1955, 
contributed an extra $500,000 over and above its pledge. In addition to 
its contribution to the long-range rehabilitation program, Canada has 
contributed salted cod valued at $750,000 to the agency’s emergency 
relief Program. 


Among the worthwhile accomplishments of the United Nations in the social 
field have been the efforts of the United Nations Commissioner for Refugees to 
assist persons who have had to seek refuge for fear of persecution. Not includ- 
ing the Palestinian refugees there are still some 70,000 persons under the 
mandate of the High Commissioner living in refugee camps in Europe and the 
Middle East. In 1954 a United Nations refugee fund was established to finance 
projects leading to the integration of refugees in their present countries of 
asylum and to provide emergency relief for others. The first priority under the — 
program is to reduce the number of refugees living in camps in the Middle East. 


Canada contributed $125,000 in the first year of this program, and in 
November 1955 the government announced that, subject to parliamentary _ 
approval, Canada will contribute a further $125,000. 


Other social and humanitarian activities in which progress by ECOSOC 
has been especially noticeable are in the fields of advisory social welfare serv- 
ices; the training of welfare personnel; financing of housing and community 
improvement programs: and international definition of standards and levels — 
of living. i 

In reviewing the economic and social activities of the United Nations, one 
must give special attention to the work of the ten specialized agencies, which — 
are the chief instruments through which member states have pooled their efforts 


and resources in seeking to promote economic and _ social progress and ~ 
development. a 


v 
’ Canada is a member of all ten of the specialized agencies and has q 
tried to encourage and develop their programs. : 

q 


By 1955, the specialized agencies had passed through the formative stage 
and were setting out on long-range programs, each in its own field of endeavour; 
however, they have developed co-ordinating machinery, as well as a number 
of co-operative undertakings. The most important co-operative undertaking in 
which the agencies take part is the United Nations expanded program of tech- 

nical assistance; in 80 countries and territories, seven of the specialized agencies. 
assist governments; more than 700 experts sent by the’specialized agencies are — 
at work in the field, and about 360 persons from under-developed areas have 


_ $1:4 million to the budgets of the 
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been awarded fellowships for advanced training in special skills needed for the 
economic and social development of their countries. 

In recent years the International Labour’ Organization has made a significant 
contribution to raising standards of living and in increasing regional productivity 
in under-developed countries through its own technical assistance program 
which has been carried forward in close co-operation with other specialized 
agencies. During 1954 and 1955 the World Health Organization, often in co- 
operation with other international agencies, intensified its campaign against 


_ malaria and is now aiming at world-wide eradication of this disease. In more 


than 20 countries WHO is assisting with malaria control. The effects of the | 
joint WHO and United Nations children’s fund campaign against yaws and 
related diseases are beginning to be felt in many lands. The Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization has made great efforts to gain international co-operation in 
solving the problems of increased world food requirements and in raising 
standards of nutrition, in expanding trade, and in improving production methods 
to help provide a basis for the maintenance and expansion of foreign agricul- 
tural markets. The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization is now concentrating on major projects to overcome educational 
and scientific deficiencies in the under-developed countries, priority being given 
to the fields of primary education, means of relieving racial and social tensions, 
the promotion of mutual appreciation of eastern and western cultural values, 
and scientific research for the improvement of living conditions. Other spe- 
cialized agencies such as_the International Civil Aviation Organization, the 
Universal Postal Union, the International Telecommunications Union, and the 
World Meteorological Organization are doing useful work in fields where inter- 
national co-operation is essential. In 1956, Canada will contribute approximately 
eight specialized agencies mentioned, or 
approximately 3-4 per cent of their total budgets. 

Also to be cited are two agencies whose operations are financially self- 
sustaining; the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and 
the International Monetary Fund. The bank assists in the economic develop- 


_ ment of a number of countries by providing loans for development purposes 


where private capital is not available. 


Canada has given strong support to the bank, having made its — 
entire 18 per cent capital subscriptions (approximately $60 million) 
available for lending, and has authorized the bank to obtain additional 


capital by the sale of its bonds in Canada to the extent of $48-7 
million. . 


_ Another useful agency is the International Monetary Fund which provides the 


machinery for international consultation and collaboration on monetary, pay- 
ments and exchange problems. 

The Economic and Social Council this year is holding its 21st session 
at this very time, April 17 to May 4 and its 22nd session in the period July 3 


_to August 4. A Canadian delegation will be present at the 21st session and will 
_ also attend the 22nd. You will recall that Canada was elected to the council 


during the last session of the General Assembly for a three-year term (Canada 
was previously a member of the council from 1946 ‘to 1948 and 1950 to 1952). 


Intergovernmental Committee on European Migration (ICEM) 
The Canadian government, as 4 member of the Intergovernmental Com- 


_ mittee on European Migration (ICEM), contributes annually to the administra- 
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tive budget of the organization. While an increase in the membership of ICEM 
brought about a reduction in Canada’s share in the total administrative budget 
from 8:51 per cent to 8-39 per cent, the increase in the total administrative 
budget resulting largely from salary increments for officials, headquarters 
employees and liaison mission employees, raised Canada’s assessment from 
$166,482 (Canadian) in 1955 to $209,534 (Canadian). 
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Colombo Plan 4 heres 

You will notice an important change this year in the amount of one of 
the substantial items in our estimates which concerns the Canadian contribution 
to the Colombo Plan. The government has already announced that it proposes 
to seek an additional $8 million for expenditure in 1956-57, bringing our. 
contribution for the year to $34-4 million. 

The new allocations among countries next year will, as in the past, be 
determined largely by the nature and quality of the projects which are 
proposed. They are, however, projects which have already been approved and 
for which it is anticipated that part of the 1956-57 funds will be used. With 
these considerations in mind, it is reasonable to estimate that if the $34-4 
million figure is approved, for the regular program approximately $13 million 
will be allocated to India; $9 million to Pakistan and $2 million to Ceylon; 
and a minimum of $1-4 million will be available for technical assistance to all 
countries in the area. 

The increase which the government is asking parliament to make avail- 
able next year, plus a small cumulative unspent balance from past years, will 
enable the following additional allocations to be made; approximately $5 mil- 
lion for the portion of the cost of the NRX atomic reactor which will fall due 
next year (you will recall that it was agreed to provide this reactor to India 
in such a way that the regular allocation of aid to that country would not be 
reduced); $2 million for additional costs at the Warsak project in Pakistan; 
and about $2 million for expenditures on modest projects in countries which 

-have not yet received capital assistance from Canada including Burma, Indo- 
nesia, Malaya and the Indo-Chinese States. 

As you are aware, the minister had an opportunity to see some of our 
Colombo Plan projects during his tour of south and southeast Asia at the end of 
last year. There has been substantial progress at these and other projects 
which we are assisting. During the coming year several of these projects will 
be completed while others are in various stages of construction or planning. 

_ I believe that there is an increasing recognition of the contribution which 
Canada and the other donor countries are making to the economic development 
of south and southeast Asia. As you know at the last meeting of the consulta- 
tive committee of the Colombo Plan in Singapore a decision was taken to 
extend the Colombo Plan until June 30, 1961. 

In this connection I would like to ey your attention to the remarks made. 
by Mr. Pearson on the Colombo Plan when he appeared before you on April 12. 
These will be found in the minutes of the opening meeting of this committee, 
and Appendix “A” to those minutes gives statistics on Canada’s post-war finan- 
cial assistance abroad 1945-57. 

In this very important field, you will probably wish to have Mr. Cavell of 


the Department of Trade and Commerce come before you as he did a year _ 


ago. I understood Mr. Cavell will be available should you so desire. 


Indo-China 3 
The three supervisory commissions in Indo-China, in Cambodia, Laos, and 
Vietnam, are operating on substantially the same basis as I outlined in my 
statement to this committee last year. Although a number of the more important 
provisions of the agreements have been fulfilled, supervision of the carrying. 
out of the continuing obligations of the parties, particularly in Laos and Viet- 
nam, has kept the commission fully occupied. 
Th Cambodia the provisions of the Cease-Fire Agreement have been largely 
completed and the continuing responsibilities of the commission have been 
reduced considerably. This has made possible some reduction in the number | 


of commission teams. As a consequence, the number of military officers for 4 
team duty has been reduced from eighteen to nine. It is hoped that further — 


reductions will soon be possible. 


. 
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While progress has also been made in the implementation of the Cease- 
Fire Agreements in both Laos and Vietnam, the continuing responsibilities of 
those commissions are considerably more extensive than in Cambodia and there 
has been no appreciable decline in the commissions’ work. In Laos, failure to 
achieve a political settlement and the tense military situation has increased 
the pressure on the commission. In Vietnam the nature of the commission’s 
work has changed. The withdrawal of the military forces to either 
side of the demarcation line has been completed but the demands for com- 
Mission investigations in south Vietnam of alleged infractions of Article 
14(c) on democratic freedoms and for other investigations have increased 
sharply during the past few months. As a result, the reductions in military 
personnel which have been possible in Cambodia have been largely offset by 
the increased pressures in Laos and Vietnam. 

For this reason the total number of Canadians serving in Indo-China has 
remained stable at around the present total of 165. Of this total 132 are military 
personnel and 33 (16 officers and a clerical staff of 17) are civilians—with a 
few exceptions all regular members of the Department of External Affairs. 
As I mentioned to this committee last year, the need to keep our delegations 
to the commissions adequately staffed constitutes a considerable strain on 
both the Department of National Defence and the Department of External 
Affairs. Consequently we should like to see the work of the commissions 
wound up as speedily as possible. We are pursuing this objective in Cambodia, 
where the early withdrawal of the commission appears to be a more feasible 
proposition. In Laos and Vietnam, however, our present appreciation is that 
the commissions are still a necessary factor in the maintenance of the armistices 
in those two countries. In this connection the minister said in parliament 
that we would not “abandon the work so long as we are convinced that it is 
making an important contribution to peace’. 

As to the financing of the three commisisons in Indo-China, I stated to the 
committee last year that this matter was treated only briefly in the three 
Cease-Fire agreements. As a result, detailed arrangements for meeting the 
costs of the commissions have since been under negotiation among the Geneva 
conference members, the supervisory governments, and the four Indo-Chinese 


_ governments. At the time the agreements were signed, the co-chairman of 


the Geneva conference agreed informally on the establishment of a fund 
(now commonly known as the Common Pool) by the United Kingdom, France, 
the USSR and communist China, to meet some of the costs of the commissions. 
This understanding was subsequently confirmed. 
In August, 1954, the supervisory powers met in New Delhi and agreed that 


q such expenses as pay and allowances of national personnel would be paid by 


the respective governments, but all other expenses, including the pay and 


allowances of personnel on the international secretariat, would be charged 


against the Common Pool. To enable the commission to begin functioning 
immediately, the three supervisory governments also agreed to each advance, 
on a recoverable basis, sums equivalent to $100,000 (U.S.) to the Common Pool 
until the Geneva conference members could arrange to make regular contribu- 
tions to the Common Pool. 

While the principles governing the financing of the commissions can now 


4 be considered as settled, negotiations have continued over the past year 


concerning the details of the division of costs between the contributors to 
the Common Pool and.the four Indo-Chinese governments and we understand 


_ that these negotiations have just been brought to completion. The Indian 
_ government has been acting on behalf of the supervisory governments in those 
- negotiations, We understand that no set procedure for the regular replenish- 
ment of the Common Pool by the Geneva powers has yet been put into effect. 
_ Furthermore; although the Great Powers have made contributions from time 
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to time, up to the present there have not been sufficient funds available to 


make possible repayment of the sums advanced to the Common Pool by the 


supervisory governments or of the recoverable expenditures of these three ~ 
governments. The responsibility for administering the Common Pool has 


rested with the Indian government and, as we understand it, the funds hitherto 
contributed to the Common Pool have been used to meet expenses of the 
commissions other than the local charges paid by the Indo-Chinese governments. 
The charges against the Common Pool have included the expenses of the 
international secretariats. We understand that we may expect a preliminary 
payment on the sum we originally advanced to the Common Pool in the very 
near future. 

The Canadian government is also pressing for repayment of the recoverable 
expenditures made on behalf of Canadian personnel serving with the com- 
missions. Claims for the recoverable expenditures to December 31, 1955, 
totalling $657,493 for Canada, have been submitted to the international secre- 
tariat of the Vietnam Commission which is currently aeting as the finance section 
for all three commissions. It is hoped that some action will be taken on those 
claims within the near future. 

That, Mr. Chairman, concludes this general review of items which come 
to mind from looking through the estimates now before you. We would 
welcome questions which may occur to you and other members of the com- 
mittee, and hope I may be able to answer most of them without too much 
difficulty. Any which cannot be answered immediately by myself or my 
colleagues, I will be pleased to give immediate attention to and supply the 
answers as soon as possible. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sure that I represent the views of every member 


of this committee in thanking you very much for your informative presentation 
this morning, Mr. Leger. 

Mr. FLEMING: Yes. It was a very comprehensive and useful statement which 
Mr. Leger presented to us, and I think it would help to have his statement in 
writing before us when we begin our questioning. I suggest that we would 
be proceeding in a more orderly way if we reviewed the statement page by 
page, rather than roaming more widely over the items in the estimates. 

The CHAIRMAN: I agree with you, Mr. Fleming. 

Mr. McMItuan: I think that is very sound. 

The CHaIRMAN: Is it your pleasure to begin asking your questions this 
morning, or would you prefer to leave such questioning to another meeting? 
Mr. Leger will be leaving tomorrow morning along with Mr. Pearson and 
he will not be back before the 8th of May. 

Mr. FLEMING: That being the case, Mr.. Chairman, and in addition I 
expect that Mr. Leger has one or two things he would like to do today, perhaps 
we might not get very far with a lengthy statement like this ane so perhaps 
we might defer it until the next meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it the pleasure of the Sotenniteee to wait until Mr. Leger 
returns from Europe? I am in your hands. 

Mr. Decors: I think Mr. Fleming is quite right in his ay estate 

Mr. JAMES: Perhaps we might go along with Mr. Leger to Europe and ask 
him our questions on the way. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you move that we now adjourn, Mr. Fleming? 

Mr. FLEMING: Yes, Mr. Chairman, Iso move, and I wish Mr.. Leger a very, 
pleasant trip. 

Mr. JULES LEGER: I am very grateful for the kind consideration you have 
given to me, when my time is not half as precious as yours. 

Mr. FLEMING: We are always considerate of non-political people! 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THHRSDAY, May 3, 1956. 


4 The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.00 a.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Boisvert, presided. ‘ 


Members present: Messrs. Arsenault, Boisvert, Breton, Cardin, Crestohl, 
Decore, Fleming, Garland, Goode, Hansell, J ames, Knowles, Lusby, MacKenzie, 
Macnaughton, McMillan, Mitchener, Nesbitt, Pearkes, Starr, Stick, Stuart 
(Charlotte), and Studer.—(23) : 


In attendance: Messrs. R. G. Nik Cavell, Administrator of the International 
Economic and Technical Cooperation Division, Department of Trade and 
Commerce; R. W.. Rosenthal, Assistant Administrator; F. E. Pratt, Chief, 
Capital Projects Section; D. W. Bartlett, Chief, Technical Co-operation Service. 


The Chairman, in calling the meeting to order, suggested that Item 92 of 
the Estimates be allowed to stand and that the Committee proceed with the 
consideration of Item 111—Columbo Plan. He then introduced Mr. R. G. Nik 
Cavell, Administrator of the International Economic and Technical Co-opera- 
tion Division of the Department of Trade and Commerce. 


Mr. Cavell outlined in a general way the activities of his Division and 
_ the many kinds of assistance made available by Canada to less fortunate 
- countries. 


The Chairman, on behalf of members of the Committee, thanked Mr. 
_ Cavell for his excellent presentation of the work of his Division and suggested 
_ that members might wish to ask questions. 


$ Mr. Cavell, during the course of questioning, referred to the following 
topics: 
1. Economic Aid to Asia; 
2. Training of Asiatic students in Canada; 
‘3. Ceylon. 


By leave of the Committee it was ordered that the following documents 
presented by Mr. Cavell be printed in the record: 
1. Statement of Canadian Colombo Plan Capital Aid—March 31, 
1956. (See Appendix A) 
2. Summary of Expenditure on Technical Co-operation Program 
1950—31 December 1955 (together with estimated expenditures to 
March 31, 1956). (See Appendix B)’ i 
3. Colombo Plan—Allocations, Commitments and Expenditures— 
31 December, 1955. (See Appendix C) 
a 4, Statistical Summary of Technical Co-operation Program 1950— 
, 31 March, 1956. (See Appendix D) 


Mr. Cavell’s questioning continuing, the Committee adjourned at 1.00 p.m. 
to the call of the Chair. 


J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THURSDAY, May 3, 1956 
11.00 A.M. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have a quorum, gentlemen, and I will call Item 111. 
Item 111—Colombo Plan, $34,400,000 


Today we have the pleasure of having with us Mr. Cavell whose knowledge 
and management of the Colombo Plan is remarkable. I am sure you are all 
anxious to hear from Mr. Cavell, so I invite him to take the floor. 


Mr. Nik CAVvELL (Administrator, International Economic and Technical 
Cooperation Division, Department of Trade and Commerce): 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, at my appearance before you last year I 
told you that generally speaking our aid program to Southeast Asia was going 
forward in a satisfactory way. I put before you the efforts the various countries 
of that area were making to help themselves. Actually something between 85 
and 90 per cent of their total development effort is being borne by these 
countries themselves and you will perhaps remember that I outlined to you 
some of the assistance we were giving to help them in that endeavour. I told 
you then that in this endeavour we had inaugurated 38 projects and that a 
number of others were under discussion. The total number of our capital 
projects, large and small, has now mounted to 60, in addition to whicH there 
is a certain amount of equipment which has been provided under technical 
cooperation in an endeavour to make our experts in the field under the technical 
cooperation program more efficient and therefore more productive. 


I am sure you will agree with me, Mr. Chairman, that it would take up 
too much of the time of yourself and your committee to hear me detail the 
whole of the 60 projects, and I therefore propose to do what I did last year 
and to table with you a list of them, which sets out their approximate cost and 
their nature. If any of you would like copies now, they could be distributed. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I now ask your permission to table this document, 


- which is headed “Statement of Canadian Colombo Plan Capital Aid as at 


March 31, 1956”, together with statement showing allocations, commitments 


~~ and expenditures as at 3lst December, 1955. 


As I explained to you last year, our operations break down into two parts: 
capital projects and technical cooperation, which is the training of people 
either by bringing them here from the area or by sending Canadian experts 
there. Just as with the capital assistance program, so with our technical co- 


4 operation program it would be impossible for me today to give you, Mr. Chair- 


man and your committee, all the detail of our. operation, and I therefore 
propose, with your permission, to table a statement as at the end of December, 
1955, which shows our expenditures on our technical cooperation program, and 
attached to that statement you will find a short note which will bring the 
figures up to the end of the fiscal year, ie. March 31, 1956; but I would add 
that these figures in the short note, whilst I believe them to be correct, are 
not the treasury’s final figures, which are not yet available. However, I do not 
anticipate that there will be any more than a dollar difference here or there 
between these figures and the final ones. And so, Mr. Chairman, you can take 
my endeavour to bring your committee up to date on the figure as being 


4 reasonably accurate. Again those figures are available and if you, gentlemen, 
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would like copies now you could have them. Unfortunately, I have not got 
enough copies of the financial statement but there is a statistical statement here 
for distribution. RA: ‘ 

In addition to this financial statement, I would also like your permission 
to table a statistical summary—the one now being distributed—of the technical 
cooperation program up to March 31, 1956. This summary will, I hope, answer 
any statistical question upon which you or your-members might like to have 
information, that is, from where did our trainees come, how many were there, 
what did they study, etc., and with your kind permission to table these state- 
ments, I will move on to my report proper to you and the committee. 

I would like to start first with the technical cooperation program. Last 
year when I was before you I talked about our work in India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon, but you will remember that we received an extra million dollars last 
year which was to be spent on technical assistance in the new countries which 
had joined the Colombo Plan but had received no assistance from Canada. 
These were Burma, Malaya, Indonesia and Indo-China. There is nothing 
spectacular that I can tell you about our operation in technical cooperation. We 
operated for a very large part of the year with Mr. Bartlett, our chief of the 
Technical Cooperation Service away in Pakistan. He investigated technical and 
capital problems for us in various parts of the area and then settled down in 
Pakistan in a temporary position as acting commercial secretary there whilst 
the permanent incumbent came to Canada on leave. The object in sending 
him was to give him practical experience of these countries. One of the great 
difficulties in my shop has been to find people with this practical experience, 
and since we cannot find them we must try to create them for ourselves as 
opportunity offers. Mr. Bartlett, who is sitting with me here today, by filling 
a temporary job which had to be filled anyway, has now had this experience 
and is thereby vastly more valuable to our operation than he was before. He 
has seen for himself the nature of the conditions which he is helping to remedy, 
he has visited schools and educational establishments in the area, has talked to 
the officials who are trying to improve them and has sat in one of the 
countries—Pakistan—as a working officer long enough at least to get some 
experience. As time goes on, and as I can spare them, I would like other of 
my officers to have similar experience in the area. = é 

I said just now that I have nothing spectacular to tell you about the tech- 
nical cooperation side of the operation. I would like to point out that we 
are training young people and we are bringing them here in increasing numbers, 
and exposing them to our democratic way of life. We do all we can for them 
and send them back, but it will be some years before we can evaluate their 
usefulness, and more and more we realize that they are exactly like our own 
young people—some are brilliant, some do an average job and a small per- 
centage are failures. But all the time I feel we are adding slowly but surely 
to the technical skills, agricultural, medical and other knowledge which these 
countries must have if they are to better the lot of their people. After residence 
with us here in a free and democratic society which has raised the standards 
of its own people to about the highest in the world, they certainly go back 
with a very different point of view from that which they hold when they 
arrive. We hope that their influence will be very considerable for at least 


20 years to come, which will be their average working life after they leave us. © 


Our greatest difficulty is to find the fields in which we can best help. To 
aid us in this we send out research missions composed of the best men we 
can find In their field, or in some cases we send individuals who have had 
teaching or technical experience here in Canada, and these people go to one or 
two countries and try to discover for us in what area of education Canada can 
be most effective. One such mission has just returned from a tour. It was 
composed of Dr. G. C. Monture, chief of the mineral resources division, Depart- 
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ment of Mines and Technical Surveys, and Dr. A. E. Cameron, president of 
the Nova Scotia Technical College, Halifax. In this mission we cooperated 
with the United Nations. Dr. Monture visited Afghanistan and India for the 
United Nations on the same tour, and Indonesia for us, and Dr. Cameron was 
in Indonesia with Dr. Monture and in Burma by himself. So you see, gentlemen, 
we split up this group in order to make the best use of it and in order to allow 
the United Nations to do the same. These gentlemen recently appeared before 
our Policy Committee on Technical Cooperation and their advice was valuable. 
Obviously from such experts the Policy Committee reaches a very much ~ 
better position from which to evaluate the type of technical assistance aid 
which we should give to these countries. 

I would like to take a moment here to bring to the notice of the com- 
mittee a few facts about the countries of Burma, Indonesia, Indo-China and 
Malaya. They are not nearly as stable or advanced as India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon, where we have until now done most of our work. Burma fell into 
terrible chaos both during and after the Japanese occupation. Her communica- 
tions were destroyed, what little business she had was completely disrupted, and 
from being the largest exporter of first-class rice in the world, her agriculture 
fell to such an extent that she was hardly growing enough rice for her own 
needs. This of course meant that she virtually had no exports from which ~ 
to earn foreign currency, with the result that she was compelled to cut down 
her development program very considerably. The situation has very much 
improved but she is still not in the fortunate position she was before the war. 
She has now succeeded in bringing to an end the three civil wars which 
were raging in her own country after the Japanese left. Slowly the govern- 
ment is regaining control, but even today it is not safe to move about many 
parts of Burma without a military escort and obviously this situation impedes 
our work and makes it difficult for us to know where we can head in and help. 
I am glad to be able to say that her export position is also improving, but in 
the meantime her customers for rice have largely begun to deal elsewhere or 
to grow their own, with the result that her export rice surplus was lying heavily 
on her hands, and you will perhaps remember that Russia moved in and took 


_ it over, which is only one example of the very fundamental way in which 


Russia is entering the field of aid to Southeast Asia. 
Indonesia is better off; she has now settled most of her difficulties with 
the Dutch and is gradually evolving a better and stronger government. That 


- government is beginning to turn its attention to a different system of education 


and to the needs of the people. But here again recent events of history make 
it difficult for us to see exactly where we can best assist. 

Canada has a specially advantageous position with regard to the Indo- 
Chinese states, they were under the French and therefore, outside of their 
indigenous languages, their language is French and not English as in India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma. We can be of great assistance here because out- 
side of France we are the only nation with a large established French popula- 
tion, having schools and universities teaching in the French language: We are 
able, therefore, to offer training to their young people who speak French as 
their second language. We are now arranging to take 40 Vietnamese students: 

10 on agricultural machinery; 

10 on road machinery; and 

20 on tractors 
They are going to Ste. Anne de la Pocatiere, which is the agricultural school 
of Laval University. I would hope that some of the French-speaking members 
of this committee would meet these boys. This will be the largest single group 
from any country to arrive in Canada under our technical cooperation program. 
Personally I am very happy that this largest group should come from war-torn 
Indo-China, which certainly needs all the help we can give to get on its feet. 
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As you know, the agreement achieved last February between Malaya and 
Great Britain looks for Malaya to be an independent state within the common- 
wealth by August, 1957, if possible. A constitution has to be written and Canada 
has been asked to send one man, together with the United Kingdom, Australia, 
India and Pakistan, for this purpose. This would tend to develop and expand 
the sources of aid to Malaya. So far as Singapore is concerned, that island 
is not included in this agreement and, as you all know, a Singapore delegation 
headed by David Marshall is now in the United Kingdom trying to reach agree- 
ment for self-government. All these factors, it seems to me, would tend to 


diversify the nature of aid both to Malaya and to Singapore, but one must not: 


forget that the over-all percentage of Chinese is 50°8, a potent factor which 
cannot be ignored in the aid or any other field when thinking of this particular 
country. 

You might be interested to know how our technical assistance training fits 
in with our capital projects. Our cement plant in Pakistan which, you will 
remember, was built in Montreal, is now producing on an experimental basis. 
Pakistan has been unable to find sufficient personnel to run it and so we are 
finding some supervising staff and helping under technical assistance to make 
sure that the plant does not break down from want of trained people. By the 


- 


way, you might be interested to learn that the Pakistanis have called the 


cement plant we have built for them “The Maple Leaf Cement Plant”. And so 
with the various electrical generating plants in which we are engaged, we 
send out Canadian technicians to help run them if required and there is a 
continuous cooperation with the engineers of the country concerned when we 
are building them. 

However, it would not be right for me to let you think that all this works 
automatically and always with absolute accord. You must remember that what 
is happening here is that one of the most technically advanced nations in the 
world—ourselves—is cooperating with nations still 80 per cent and sometimes 
90 per cent agricultural; they are short of technicians, short of engineers and 
have a mass population which, for the most part, has no machine training or 
technical background, whatsoever. We are in trouble, for instance, at our Warsak 
project on the northwest frontier because enough Pakistanis with technical 
training cannot be found to cooperate with our people. We have the same prob- 
lem in East Bengal where we are bringing into being at the present time two 
badly needed thermal plants. This is no one’s fault, neither is it an easy situa- 
tion to remedy. There is, of course, a limit to the number of Canadians we can 
find and send out. In this connection, of course, the boom situation in Canada 
mitigates against us. It is not easy in the first place to find these highly trained 
men in Canada, if they are good they already have well paid jobs and if they 
are not good they are useless to us. It is difficult to persuade such men to leave 
those jobs and go off to countries about which they know little or nothing, to 
face bad climates, perhaps disease and a standard of living below that to which 
they are accustomed. So, gentlemen, do not go away with the idea that there 
are not serious problems. There most certainly are and they are likely to con- 
tinue. All we can do is deal with them on a day-to-day basis as they arise. So 
far we have been able to persuade high calibre men to work for us and we hope 


to continue to find them and to persuade them that the experience will be 
hae 


good for them. 


We are still continuing to work on projects which we feel Canada can best 
supply. Since we are probably the world’s most experienced people in hydro 


electric generation, it is perhaps natural that we should have embarked on 


five hydro electric stations in the area, as you will see from the report I have 
tabled. Remembering the difficulties I have just mentioned, we have found con- 
sulting engineers, hydro electric experts and such-like people to design and 
get these projects built. In addition, we have undertaken electrical distribution 
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systems and some thermal generating plants. We have done this firstly because, 
as I have already said, we are experts in the power field, and secondly, because 
power is the fundamental requirement of Southeast Asa Given power, they 
can have agricultural pumping, small industries, etc., and so lead a better way 
of life for which power is a first vital necessity. 


We have also, as I told you last year, gone into the oauiindniealien field 
because communications are another vital necessity in the betterment of the 
lot of any people. 


The cooperation with aid agencies which I believe I mentioned to you last 
year, still continues. In fact, it improves. There is every year, the annual 
meeting of the Consultative Committee of the Colombo Plan. Last year this 
was held at Singapore and this, year will be held in New Zealand. At this 
meeting, as you know, the economic situation of Asia is studied and the nations 
concerned as donors try their best to match their technical assistance and capital 
projects with the individual needs of the various countries in the area. In 
addition, there is cooperation with the United Nations Assistance Program, the 


_.International Cooperation Administration and the International Bank for Re- 


construction and Development. 

Here on the North American continent, there is a continuing cooperation 
between me and my officers and the officers of these agencies and particularly 
with the International Cooperation Administration and the International Bank. 
The International Cooperation Administration is the organization through which 
the United States administers its aid. All this cooperation, of course, is orga- 
nized to prevent overlapping and to keep each other informed on economic 
and other problems which arise continually. 


We are also in very close touch with the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, whose reports are probably the best prepared of any 


- and which is most cooperative. This kind of cooperation, of course, cuts down 


time and expense because we then do not have to go out and seek so much 
information for ourselves. 


You will recently have seen in the press that parliament this year is going 
to be asked to increase our appropriation to $34-4 million from the $26 million 
at which it now stands. This is very largely to take care of the atomic reactor 
which we are giving to India. This is a research type of reactor, in fact an exact 
copy of the research reactor we have at Chalk River. There are several good 
reasons why this reactor should have been supplied by us. Atomic power is 
going to be of the utmost value to these underdeveloped countries. They have 
very few hydro electric sites which they can develop and some of those which 
they have are in areas where profitable development would not be possible. 
Many of them are also short of coal and oil, and obviously under these conditions 
atomic power will be invaluable to them, but no one can jump into atomic power 
without a lot of experimental work and careful scientific training. The atomic 
reactor of the type we are sending to India is just the research reactor which 
affords this training. India has undertaken to train young scientists from all 
over the area and this reactor will therefore, we hope, play a very great part 
in the future development of these countries. With such great scientists as Dr. 
Bhabha it was inevitable that India would develop along these lines and it was 
therefore appropriate that a country such as Canada, which is well regarded in 
India, should help her on her way. 


I do not know whether any of you ‘gentlemen have read a book called 


_. “Soviet Professional Manpower” which was put out by the Russian Research 


= 
Sr 


Centre of Harvard University. This book seems to me to show—and I presume 
we can take it as being reasonably accurate—that Russia is getting ahead of the 
west in training young scientists, engineers and other technical people, and 


= 
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whilst, as I have already told you, we are having considerable difficulty in find- 
ing the proper people to go to Southeast Asia, the Russians as you know are 
now offering to send almost any number the Southeast Asian countries will take, 
and are also offering training in Russia. Of course they can order their experts 
anywhere they want them to go and make them accept any terms they want to 
force on them, but it does seem to me worth noting that there is now quite a 
likelihood that any experts we cannot supply, the Southeast Asian countries 
can, if they so wish, obtain from the Soviet area. 

There is one more point, gentlemen, I would like to make and that is that 
we have tried to disperse the trainees we receive from Southeast Asia as widely 
as possible around Canda and so far as possible we have tried to do the same 
in the selection of technical experts, and there has been a definite reason behind 
this. It seems to me that not only are we giving training to Southeast Asians- 
but we are an exporting country and are likely to be so for many years to come> 
Southeast Asia will, we hope, when its people acquire a little more wealth, be 
purchasers of our equipment, and it is therefore good that as many as possible 
of our business men and professional pedple should become acquainted with the 
area, apart altogether from the humanitarian issues which are also involved. 
British, German and American contractors have had a lot of experience in the 
foreign field and now under Colombo Plan auspices some of our contractors are 
obtaining like experience in Southeast Asia. 

I do not think, gentlemen, I have anything more to tell you today except 
this: that the more I see of this operation, the more I believe it to be vitally 
necessary if we are to maintain a free world and not see huge chunks of it 
succumb to the totalitarian doctrine. However, I would also like to say that 
the glamour and excitement of finding proper operational paths and of begin- 
ning our first projects has long ago given place to the hard grind of keeping 
a large number of projects up to schedule and dealing with the multifarious 
problems which, of necessity, arise from them. This is so not only in our 
Canadian operations; it is so in the whole field of western aid to Southeast 
Asia and other underdeveloped areas. The merging of highly technically 
advanced nations in the aid field with very underdeveloped and non-technically 
minded people presents an enormous number of very complicated problems. 
Whereas the first thing a child in our home stumbles over is his mother’s 
vacuum sweeper or some other piece of electrical equipment, the only thing 
the child in the Asian village knows is how to twist the bullock’s tail to make 
him go a little faster. The two states of mind are vastly different and to bring 
them together and still more important, to forge a friendship between them 
in the process, is not an easy task. But I think I can say that we are slowly 
accomplishing it. 

The end has come to the first Five-Year Plan in India and by and large 
it has been successful. Now they embark on their second Five-Year Plan 
which will again enmesh them in more hard work, vast expenditures on 
development and still leave millions of their people in the agricultural villages 
in a state of insecurity and great poverty, not judged by our standards but by 
almost any standards; and so it is in all these countries—what is being done 
is slow and all too little. 

Just as it has been said that you cannot have a free world half slave and 
half free, so it has also been said that you cannot have one-half starved and 
one-half fed. The task to which we have set our hand is by no means finished. 

I think, Mr, Chairman, that is all I have to say today and if you or the 
members of your committee have questions for me, I shall do my very best 
to answer them. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cavell, I wish on behalf of the committee to thank 
you very much for your very concise and informative presentation. 
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By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I'am sure we are all indebted to Captain Cavell for 
his illuminating and comprehensive statement. There are a number of 
matters of a specific nature on which I would like to ask some questions, 
_and there is one of a general nature on which I would like to have his 
further comment. I am sure there is more than one broad reason why we 
have always supported this plan. I hope that our principal reason and motive 
is humanitarian. Nevertheless we have also to bear in mind the strategic 
nature of this area in the world and the fact that Russia has had its eyes 
-on it as well, with a view to furthering in general the communist world 
position. I wonder if Captain Cavell would care to make a further comment 
on the over-all position in terms of world strategy in the economic field? 
Has it developed within the last year, since he was before the committee 
with his report a year ago? Is the urgency of aid of this kind from the free 
world becoming greater as Russia apparently extends more widely her offers 
of technical assistance and the services of technical personnel?—A. Well, 
Mr. Chairman, I would think in terms of strategy that the situation has 
become more urgent for us. I would like to couple with that what I believe 
to be the case, that we cannot buy these people. I do not believe we can 
buy the south-east Asian countries to our side, and for that matter I do not 
believe that the Russians can buy them to their side. But of course they 
are attracted to the Russian point of view to some extent by the speed with 
which the Russians can work as compared to the speed with which democratic 
countries can work. We, of course, cannot work under the democratic system 
as fast as the Russians. Therefore the Russians can and do point out that 
the west does a lot of talking, whereas they can deliver more quickly. But | 
I do not think this fools very many of the top people in the Asian countries. — 
I think by and large they are committed to the democratic way of life, but 
owing to their poverty they are not attractive as a location of capital, they 
are therefore more attracted to a socialistic than they are to a capitalist 
approach, and I think that the answer from our point of view would be to get 
the whole drive of our capitalistic system working there. But that is a very 
difficult thing to do in countries which have laid out for themselves a socialist 
path. But I feel very strongly that what has made us a wealthy country is the 
freedom with which the capital drive can work, the initiative which you get 
in a country which is not held back by over-all government controls and that 
kind of thing. 

I do not believe that Asia can develop appreciably without a very 
large sector of her economy being allowed to develop along capitalistic lines. 
The principal problem is: where is the capital coming from, and how can 
we engender that confidence which we must have before it will invest in 
these countries? That might be something which we would have to take up 
at the international level through the United Nations or something of that 
sort. Personally I do not believe that they can move fast enough along 
socialist lines to make any appreciable dint on their poverty because they 
have not got the technicians; they have not got the administrators; and I 
think that their success depends very largely on good administration. If you 
have not ,got good administration,—whether it be a company or a socialist 
regime,—it is very difficult to attain success. It is administration that they 
need and the ability to move forward under a large number of diversified 
managements, and that is what they lack. 

Q. Would you be good enough to enlarge on this aspect as to whether, 
through the Colombo Plan, you are making an impression on the minds of 
the masses of the people, or if the impression is largely confined to people 
at the official level, and in what we have been spending or doing, is the 
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rising tide of nationalism, the nationalistic feeling in those countries of 
south-east Asia,—is it directed more against the countries of the west than 
against Russia?—A. Would you mind repeating the first question again, 
lease? . 

x art My first question was as to whether through the aid given under 
the Colombo Plan we are within the last year making more of an im- 
pression on the minds of the masses of the people, or is the result of our | 
aid largely confined to the minds of the people at the official level?—A. 
When you talk of the mass mind of Asia, you are talking of a mind which 
is from 80 to 90 per cent agricultural, which lives in villages, and which 
has virtually no contact with the outside world; no newspapers penetrate 
there; and radio has only got in in a limited way just lately. 

To answer your question specifically, I would say that we are not making 

any very great impression on the mass mind of the people at the bottom, but 
we are, I think, making a very considerable impression on their leaders. 
I do not think anyone can make a very great impression on the mass mind 
of the people at the bottom until their educational facilities are very much 
better, until they can become literate, and until the radio or whatever medium 
their governments wish to use through which to impart knowledge, is on a 
much wider scale than it is at the present moment. But I do think we are 
making quite a valuable impression on the minds of their leaders. I think 
many of these leaders—as I said before—are quite anxious to maintain a 
democratic system of government. I think the more contacts they have with 
us, the more this becomes apparent. 

I would like to say this, Mr. Fleming, that I do not think we are having 
enough contacts with their leaders. When you think, for a moment, there 
is hardly a day, I suppose, when we have not got numbers of people either 
on the way to, or coming back from Europe, officials, minister and other 
people who are going back and forth. But they are not doing this with respect 
to south-eastern Asia and I do not think we have the contact with leaders 
there that we should have if we are really going to make an impression upon 
them. 

These people are looking to us for friendship. One of their great troubles 
I think is that they feel the lack of discussion with them and that they are 
not in our confidence. I think more meetings and conferences at the top level 
would very greatly help to remove that impression, and so enable us to 
make more of an imprint on their minds than we are now making. 

Q. Having regard to the matter of their nationalist feeling, would you 
say it is any more directed against the west than it is against Russia?—A. I 
do not think that the nationalist feeling is becoming more directed against 
the west. I think that their concern with socialism quite often makes us 
think so, but I think the leaders of those countries know pretty well what a 
communist state would mean for them, and although they are, as I said 
just now, largely socialistic—India is going more and more along the socialist _ 
road—I do not think that that means that she necessarily goes along the com- : 
munist road, or that her leaders are thinking in communist terms. q 

As you know Nehru was educated in Great Britain and is, I think, very 
western minded. I would not say that they are any more in favour of a 
communist regime than they are in favour of a western regime. I think ~ 
quite the contrary is the case. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Michener. : ¥ 


By Mr. Michener: ‘ 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I want to pursue another line of questioning, but before a 
doing so I would like to ask one question following Mr. Fleming’s suggestions. 4 
Mr. Cavell himself has suggested that we cannot buy the Asians. I wonder ~ 
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whether the Colombo Plan is in any sense regarded in Pakistan, for example, 
as being an attempt to buy them?—A. In Pakistan, I would say no, and the 
i attitude of Pakistan is, as far as I am able to ascertain it, to take all aid she 
ean get. I would not say of Pakistan particularly—that they feel that by 
giving them aid we are trying to buy them. I would think that Pakistan is 
certainly one of the countries where that would be true. 

@. Among the Pakistanis who do appreciate what is going on, it has 
been largely the leaders; is their attitude towards these activities one of 
cordial gratitude or is it one of reluctance to accept, but out of necessity, and 
that their attitude is very often that which a recipient of a gift displays 
‘towards the giver, one of some resentment?—A. There is of course some 
resentment, not I think because of the aid, but because of the fact that they 
are in a position to have to take it. I think that is only natural and it is a 
well known fact that the giver of gifts is always— 


Q. Would you say that on the whole it strengthens the bonds between 
_ Canada and Pakistan?—A. I would think that on the whole it does; with 
' regard to Pakistan, yes. 

@. Would you say that the giving of aid for example in the form of a 
cement plant, or in the form of actual technical information and the training 
of their students here which is more effective in bringing about good interna- 
tional relations between us and them?—A. I would think it was about fifty 
fifty. 

Q. You would say that both are effective?—-A. Both are very effective! 

Q. You seem to differentiate between Pakistan and other countries in this 
line of enquiry. 

Mr. Stick: Pakistan is more western minded than any of them. 
The WITNESS: Yes. 


By Mr. Michener: 


Q. Would you mind elaborating on that?—-A. You must remember that 
Pakistan is the newest country in the world; she is only about 84 years old. 
_ Her government started absolutely from scratch with nothing, not even type- 
_ writers and chairs to sit on. When she was founded she started off with 
virtually nothing. Therefore she has a very long way to go. I marvel not 
that Pakistan is in that situation, but that she is surviving at all as a nation 
when she is divided up the middle by India, and has the administration diffi- 
culties which that brings about. I think that Pakistan needs aid more than 
any other country and therefore she is more anxious to get it in order to get 
herself started and to get her industries founded. - 


Q. Would you please comment on the attitude of the Indians towards 
Canada as well?—A. The attitude of India is different because India is not 
in the position that Pakistan found herself. India took over a going concern. 
She took over Delhi where all the establishments of government resided; and 
she took over the army, the navy, and the police force, very largely all well 
established organizations, and she also took over all the industry. What is 
now Pakistan was the bread basket of the old India, the agricultural part 
of India what is now India took over industry, which was the industry of the 
old India. Therefore she is in a different position from Pakistan altogether, 
Mr. Nehru, as you know, is very anxious to develop her industry along 
socialist lines. Also he is very anxious not to become entangled in the world’s 
cold war problem. He feels, and has repeatedly said, that he has so much to 
do in developing his country that he cannot afford to allow his country to 
become embroiled in those problems. Therefore his attitude is a little different 

and we must also remember that Mr. Nehru was all through the freedom 
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movement and therefore has a certain state of mind which is exhibited very 
much in this way: he feels that India was held back by the colonial regime, 
and that we therefore should help him to bring his country more up to date 
in order to make up for its being held back. 3 

Q. He has the attitude that we ought to do all we can to aid India?—A. 
Yes. He feels that the west owes that to India to some extent. ; 

Q. I have some questions on quite a different subject so I shall break off 
now and come back to them later. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Stick. 


By Mr. Stick: 2 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask Mr. Cavell what the, attitude is of 
those Indian students who came here to our Universities and went back home? 
Are they helping people there to understand us better, or what?—A. I think, 
Mr. Chairman, that the influence of those students when they get back depends 
on the students themselves, but by and large I think they have had a very 
good effect. We must remember that they will have seen really democratic 
country at work for the first time in their lives, and also a very advanced 
country. Judging by the questions which they ask us when they are here I 
would gather the impression that they feel that what we have done they can 
do, if they go the right way about doing it. They know that we started 
out with very little aid; that we had a difficult country to develop, with our 
great north and one thing and another. They go into all those problems and 
they understand them very well by the time they go back home, and we try 
to make them understand them. I think that they have had a good effect in 
general, and that they are securing, when they get back, a more tolerant point 
of view for the west. 

Q. You answered a question a moment ago and stated Mr. Nehru’s attitude 
towards the east and west. Would you agree that his attitude is more Indian 
than anything else? In other words that he is thinking of India and that his 
chief problem is India and that he does not want to become embroiled with 
the west?—A. I would agree entirely with that. . 

Q. I have another question but it has to do with the atomic reactor so I 
shall stop for the moment. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Knowles. 

» 
By Mr. Knowles: 

Q. I have one or two questions along the same line which has been pur- 
sued by previous members. I am sure that we all agree with Mr. Cavell’s 
statement that we cannot’ buy these people in south-eastern Asia by dollars. 
I think we all agree that if our strategy is something ulterior and that if it 
were to stand out too much in our efforts down there, that it would defeat 
our purpose. I am satisfied that Mr. Cavell and the others who are administer- 
ing our program have been influenced by that fact in their approach. However 
I wonder if we are getting at the categories of people with whom you are in 
contact in south-east Asia, and that our approach is based on a genuine 
humanitarian desire to improve the lot of mankind the world around? I am 
not asking you the question: “is that your approach”, because I know it is. 
But do you feel that genuineness is getting across to the people with whom 
we are in contact in those countries?—A. Yes sir, I would say that it is. We 
certainly emphasized it when we have them here, and I think they go back with 
the impression that Canada has little to gain in this endeavour except the 
stated objectives. .- 

Q. That has been one of the strengths of the Canadian position in inter- 
national affairs for a long time.—A. It has been! ; : 
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Q. With our participation in world affairs in various ways, and not as has 


_ been the case with some other participants, it seems to me that we have 


a real contribution to make not only on behalf of what we do but on behalf 
of the west generally, and that we can persuade the people in that part of 
the world. As long as we are genuinely interested in them as human beings, 
that is what is of the most value, rather than the question of what our adminis- 
tration is doing in that area. Now may I ask you another question growing out 
of remarks which you made with respect to the socialist instincts of people 
like Nehru in that part of the world; would you not agree that it is a kind 
of socialism which blooms in a mixed economy, and therefore in essence it 
really is much closer to the democracy of western Europe than it is to the 
totalitarianism of the east?—-A. Yes, I think I would agree. with you. - I 
would certainly agree with you that it is not amiss in a mixed economy and 
that is what I was trying to say. 


By Mr. Stick: 


@. What kind of a socialist is Mr. Nehru? India seems to have adopted 
socialism.—A. He might not know that himself, perhaps exactly. 


Q. I know. Perhaps he is experimenting. 


By Mr. Knowles: 


Q. And not only him, Mr. Chairman. In other words there is an ideological 
opening for the west to take part in helping develop their economy. despite 
the alleged difficulty that there might be between socialism and western 
capitalism.—A. I would say that there most definitely is! 


Q. I take it from what you said about your desire that there be more 
contact between us in the west and the people of south-east Asia that you 


“would be glad to know that the next meeting of the Commonwealth Parlia- 


mentary Association is to take place in India, I believe, and that it will be 
held after the next election, so that no one knows just who will be going. 


Mr. MITCHENER: Or when he will be there. 


Mr. KNOWLES: The next meeting will be in the winter of 1957-58, six 
months after the next election. : 


Mr. Stick: You know more about it evidently than the Prime Minister! 


By Mr. Knowles: 


@. I am not asking you, Mr. Cavell. I simply say that I think it would 
be a very good idea if the delegation from the west might be enlarged for that 
occasion so that more than parliamentary people might meet the people out 


-there.—A. I am sure you will realize that that is not really my concern and 


I will go back to what I said before: that any’ type of contact that the west 
can have with the leaders, members of parliament ahd such like influential 


_ people in the east today, would be of the utmost advantage in merging the 


thinking of east and west together. I feel that we are not nearly close enough 
to those people. You may have noticed the avidity with which they welcomed 
a man like Reuther, the American labour leader, who was out there the other 
day. I think he made quite an impression on them, and he seemed to have 


- quite a successful visit. The press spoke of it very favourably and I would 


certainly like to see more contacts of that nature going on all the time but with 
Canadians. , | 


Mr. FLEMING: I think I should remind Mr. Knowles that the number of dele- 


gates from any country to a parliamentary comnionwealth conference is estab- 


_-lished by the host country, and not by any country sending delegates. 
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Mr. KNow.Les: Just one other question. What is done with respect to the 
students who come to this country by way of making it possible for them to 
mingle with ordinary Canadians and get a taste of our ordinary life? — 

Mr. CAvVELL: As far as possible we put these students in homes. On the 
occasions when missions have travelled across the country we have made 
quite sure that the provincial governments are informed, and the provincial | 
governments have been very good in arranging meetings between their citizens 
and students. There has been a considerable mingling of these students with’ 
the people of Canada. Friendship House has been started by a dedicated group 
in Ottawa, where those. students who are in Ottawa mingle with the people 
of Ottawa. And of course those who go to the universities mix with the 
other students and take part in university life. ‘6 

Mr. KNowLes: Do many of them want to stay after comp ae their 
courses? 

Mr. CAVELL: Some of them do, especially those who May, here long enough. 

I find more and more that after we have had them for long periods they come 
to like our way of life so much that they begin to think about staying with us. 
Then we have to point out gently that we did not train them for citizenship 
in Canada, but to go back and help their own people. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Have you any figures as to the number who have, in fact, 
stayed? } 

Mr. CAVELL: There was only one, I think, and she got married. She mar- 
ried a Canddian and we have no control over that kind of thing. 

Mr. GoopvE: May I ask Mr. Cavell what we have done in India under the 
technical assistance plan to teach these people to grow wheat? Some of us 
have heard, on this committee, that wheat is actually being grown in India — 
through this assistance, or that it is contemplated that we should teach these — 
people how to grow wheat. Is that true? 

Mr. CAVELL: Wheat has for centuries been the food of ie people of the 
north. They grow wheat in the Punjab, and that area, but the people of the 
south eat rice. For some reason you cannot change a nice eating people into 
a wheat eating people, and in any event wheat will not grow in some of these 
very warm areas. Rice is the staple food in the south and in many other parts © 
of India, and has been for a very long time. 

Mr. GoopE: I asked that question because according to your statement 
there is an allocation of $10 million in respect to wheat, and I have heard in © 
this committee in some former year that we were fescue the people of — 
India, at some location in India—I have never been there, so I do not know— ~ 
to use modern methods in growing wheat.. Is that right? I think it is. 

Mr. CAvELL: The United Nations, as an agricultural organization, has of — 
course done a lot of work in teaching them to grow all kinds of grain better é 
than they were growing it in the past; but I do not think any special emphasis" 
has been placed on teaching them to grow wheat. ; 

Mr. GoopE: The reason I asked that question is, of course, this: as you — 
know we have a surplus of wheat in Canada and we would tee to sell it. As g 
I said, there was a reason for asking that. Mr. Cavell expressed a good deal 
of concern with regard to the rice situation in Burma; -he said that because of@ Fi 
certain things which happened during the war Burma ceased to be a rice 
exporting country. At one time Burma was, I believe, noted as an exporter — 
of number one rice, which was good rice—I: know, because I have bought a fe 
good deal of it—but today they have not got it. He said also that it was our @ 
task not only to talk to the head men of Colombo plan countries and interest 
them in our way of life, but also that it was an even more ey task tog 
interest the masses—the ordinary people. 
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ae I do not know of any better way in which we could impress the ordinary 
_ people of any country than by providing them with food, and we have wheat 
' in surplus. It seems to me that although this is not a political matter— 


An Hon. MEMBER: Who said so? 


Mr. GoopE: That was emphasized by Mr. Pearson before the committee 
this year—we could do a tremendous amount with regard to the masses by 
shipping Canadian wheat to them and saying: “This is Canadian wheat from 
Canada.” Do you not agree? 


Mr. CAVELL: Not entirely sir. The problem we have before us in the 
Colombo plan administration is to improve the living standards of these 
people. To the extent that we administer what might be called a relief organiz— 
ation we are working against our best interests in the field we are supposed 
to service. What we are trying to do is to give these people, if possible, facili— 
ties to grow their own food and to help themselves. That is what we were 
instructed to do by parliament, when it made the grants; and that is what we: 
are trying to do. They will never become self- -supporting if we send them. 
food. Apart from that, the great mass of the population consists of rice eaters 
who would not know what to do with wheat if we sent it. 


Mr. Starr: In his statement this morning Mr. Cavell mentioned the aid 
which has been offered by the Russians to the same countries we are assisting 
at the present time, and we have also read in the newspapers and elsewhere 

about these Russian offers of aid. What have the Russians actually done to 
implement these undertakings? Is their effort to be compared with the effort 
made by Canada as a participant in the Colombo Plan? 


Mr. CavELL: They have done very little so far. They are putting a steel 
~~ mill into India. I am not completely familiar with the terms of that agree- 
: ment but I do not believe they are giving it; I believe India is paying some- 
thing for it. There is also the rice which, as I said in my statement, they took 
over from Burma, and they have dispersed it somewhere. I don’t know what 
they did with it. I am told the Indians are buying the steel mill at a very 
favourable price. 


Mr. Starr: In effect the Russians have only so far made promises—they 
have not completed anything? 


Mr. CAVELL: What they have done does not begin to compare with what 
has been achieved under the Colombo plan. 

Mr. Starr: It was also mentioned that they were able to train scientists 
__ to supply technical aid on a far larger scale than we were able to do in Canada. 
4 Is there anything being done in Canada to increase the numbers of scientists 
‘we could make available? 

Mr. Cave: I do not know about that; it is a question rather outside my 
field—a matter for the education authorities. 

' Mr. Starr: Do you not, as an agency, foresee an inadequacy of trained 
specialists and endeavour, Lowey some other government department, to 
bring about an increase in the number of these scientists and technicians? 

Mr. CaveLL: I think this is a matter that the West, as a whole, is very 
concerned about. I think the West is very worried about the disparity in the 
number of technicians, engineers and scientists it is turning out in comparison 
with the number tes is producing. It is becoming a worrisome problem and 
I have no doubt something will be done about it. 

Mr. Starr: Is anything being done about it at the present time to your 
knowledge? 

Mr. Cavett: My knowledge in this field is very limited because I am not 
an educationist. But so far as I am aware, the west is very concerned about the: 
problem. é 
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An hon. Mempser: Particularly Washington? 

Mr. CavELL: Yes. The press indicates that. 

Mr. Starr: Do you think India will ever become self- San Pua in food? 
Mr. CAvVELL: Yes. I think she will be. 


Mr. Nessitt: Mr. Cavell, a moment ago Mr. Knowles asked you how 
students from other countries were living in this country. It might be of some 
interest to the committee if I mentioned that in our small city of Woodstock, 
Ontario, we had seven students from Pakistan for an entire winter learning to 


operate agricultural machinery. Each one lived in a home in the district and - 


took part in all community activities, including those at the golf club in the 
summer. They were entertained almost nightly in people’s homes, and they 
spoke to the service clubs. The>only thing they did not seem to like with 
regard to our western civilization was the position of the ladies in our society; 
they did not quite approve of their position and seemed to think they should 
not take part in government. I suppose that was due to their background. 

I would like to ask Mr. Cavell this: I understand that the Colombo plan at 
the present time extends only to 1961 and that in 1959 there is to be a meeting 
to decide whether it shall continue any, further. Is the Colombo plan iets to 
continue longer than that date from anything you have heard? 


interject. 
_ Mr. Cavetu: I would like to answer the question if I may. 
I may not, of course, speak for the government in any way as to what 


the government of Canada will do in 1961 or whenever it is that the present 


plan is due to end; but I feel definitely that there will be aid to these under- 
developed countries for as long as any of us in this room are alive, and even 
beyond that day in some form and under some auspices. I would not go 
further than that. 

Mr. Nessirt: With respect to these promises of increased aid made by 
the Russians to southeast Asian countries, I have here an edition of News Week 
for February 6, which refers to an editorial in a daily paper of large circulation 
in Jakarta, the capital of Indonesia. According to News Week, the editorial 
said: ; 

Heavy industry is a magic phrase to underdeveloped nations. 
Compared with what Russia has planned to undertake F.O.A. and 
Colombo plan aid fades into insignificance. 


I am one who feels that aid to these countries should be increased, but I 
would like to ask this: in view of our present shortage of technicians, scientists 
and trained personnel, as compared with the situation in Russia, is it possible 
in the immediate future greatly to increase our technical assistance and aid at 
any greatly increased rate? 

I understand that Russia is turning out 60,000 trained engineer graduates, 
the United States 20,000, England 6,000 and Canada, of course far wane than 
that. 


Mr. CavELL: I think that would depend very largely on the extent to which 


we can impress. the necessity of supplying these trained people on the leaders ° 


of our own people—business leaders and others. I think that is necessary. If 
we can make our leaders in business and in industry aware of the necessity, 
_and of Canada’s interest in this question, I think we could get the people. 


Mr. Stick: I am afraid we are getting into the realm of policy, if I may 


Mr. Nessitt: You feel, then, that if we could arouse this interest in the - 


prominent citizens of this country it would then be worth while to increase 
the appropriation, say next year or the year after, because we would have the 
skilled staff available to implement the increase. 
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Mr. Cave: It is for parliament to decide how much money is going to 
be spent. Apart from that I would agree. 


Mr. Nessitr: If parliament did raise the money, could it be used? 


Mr CAVELL: <1 think I can say now that I could spend any amount 
parliament agrees to give me, within reason. It is not too easy to spend this 


_ money, and I do not want to give that impression; but we could spend 
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anything in reason along the lines we have been spending it in: the past. 


An hon. MEMBER: Instead of putting us across the barrel you would like 
us to roll out the barrel. . 


Mr. GoopeE: If you do not mind my interrupting, I do not think that should 
be left there. The witness told us the technicians are not available in Canada. 
He also said that because of health reasons, living conditions abroad and a lot 
of other things Canadian technicians do not want to go to these countries, 
How can he answer Mr. Nesbitt and say it is possible to get more men when 
he has already said he does not know how this is going to be possible, even if 


~ we do provide more money. 


Mr. CAvELL: I did say: If we can press on our leaders the necessity of 
making these people available; and having done that I would hope the situation 
would change to such an extent— 

Mr. Goope: It is just a hope. It is not just a matter of the government’s 

providing money. 
_ Mr. CAVELL:, That is so. It is a matter of national effort. 

Mr. MIcHENER: Would the expenditure of more money today be dependent 

on more technical people being available to you? 

Mr. CAvELL: Of course, if we had more money to spend we would have 

to find more technical staff; we would have to authorize more projects. Not 

only do we send out technical experts as technicians under the Colombo Plan 

but every project we inaugurate takes people out of factories to work on it. 

Every project takes more people. 

Mr. MIcHENER: I take it we could not have more projects at the present 
time without there being more people in your administration? 

Mr. CAVELL: Quite right. 

Mr. Micuener: I also take it you have not found it too easy to get more 
technically trained men for your administration? 

Mr. CaveELL: When I said just now that a shortage of experts was develop- 
ing I did not mean to imply that we were not now getting all the technicians 
we want. I think we are, with difficulty, getting all the people we want and 
all the people we are looking for— 

Mr. MicHENER: For this particular vote? 

Mr. CAVELL: For this particular vote we have now. 

Mr. MICHENER: But if it were to be increased you would need more 


‘technicians? 


Mr. CAVELL: Right. \ 

Mr. MIcHENER: Your experience is that it would not be easy to get more 
at the present time? 

Mr. CAVELL: I think that expresses it very well. The trouble is it is not 
always easy to get the right kind of person to go out and take responsibility 
in these areas. One needs experienced people of a certain type—people who 
are prepared to put up with frustration and with difficulties which are not 
encountered here. They must be strong-minded yet kindly people who will 
carry out their work in a kindly and cooperative way. Other qualities besides 
technical ability are needed. I have had offered me men who have done 
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incredible things in this country but who, I know very well, could not get. 
on for five minutes with the southeast Asians. As I say, the question of 
personality enters into this. 

Mr. FLEMING: Does salary enter into it? ¢ 

Mr. CAvELL: Of course. No man will throw up a good job in Canada and 
go out fdr less than he gets here. We have to offer incentive bonuses to get 
them to go at all. 

Mr. Fieminc: What about security of tenure? 

Mr. CAvELL: We cannot keep them for too long. They are not prepared 
to give up seniority and all that kind of thing in their own companies to work 
for us. ; 

Mr. Stick: Is it not the idea that the people of southeast Asia should stand 
on their own feet? Is the aim not so much to send men out from Canada as 
to turn out trained people capable of taking over? 

Mr. CavELL: That is our object in sending out these technical men. 

Mr. Stick: They want their own trained men when they can get them. 
‘That is the problem as I see it—to train sufficient technicians to take over. 

Mr. James: Mr. Cavell, you have dealt with the situation in India and 
Pakistan. Would you care to comment now on the situation in Ceylon. Have 
you any comment on that situation as far as the Colombo plan is concerned? 
What is the attitude of the new government toward the plan? 


Mr. CAvELL: The new Ceylon government is a different kind of govern- — 
ment. The leader is a great admirer of Mr. Nehru. He is a socialist. The last _ 


government, of course, was very much a capitalist government and the present 
situation is bound to bring about a change in thinking and objectives. 

Personally, I think we are likely to get along very well with these people. 
I do not think as far as we are concerned that the change is very serious. 
I think we shall work in with these people as well as we worked in with the 
last government, and from the point of view of Ceylon I think the new 
government might be sympathetic to develop along cooperative lines and I 
feel strongly that the cooperative movement is something which Ceylon needs 
very badly to develop. I think they might give a boost to that movement, and 


to the extent they do I think it will improve the living conditions of their 


people. It is early, yet, to say. I have met the new leader. I must say that. 
personally I liked him, and I would not wish to go further than that today. 


Mr. PEARKES: To return to this question of personnel; has any attempt 


been made to utilize the resources of our own East Indian community here in 
Canada? Many of them are educated people, and the young people have been 
through our whole school system, including: high schools and universities. 
The great majority of them are extremely skilled in the use of machinery; 
they are employed in garages, mills and logging operations, many of them 
operating the most modern equipment. It seems to me that we are making 
them an opportunity because I do not believe that any of them have been 
sent out to India. I believe they have many of the qualifications which you 
have mentioned. They are a friendly people, well organized, and they would 
certainly have an understanding of the people of India, even though they 
might not have actually been born in India themselves. 

Mr. CAvELL: You are talking now of West Indians? 

Mr. PEARKES: No. Of East Indians. 


_ Mr. CaveLL: You mean Indians living on the west coast. I would be very 
happy to send them back. There is, however, one peculiar experience we had 
in that regard. We had a Pakistani here who was training with a firm of con- 
sulting engineers and when we wanted that firm to go out to Pakistan 
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_we specifically suggested that they should send this Pakistani. To our astonish- 
ment the Pakistanis were not a bit pleased. They said: “We wanted an expert. — 
We do-not want this fellow.”’ The consulting engineer concerned said: “But he 
_ is an expert; we use him on quite valuable work in Canada.” However, the 
Pakistanis did not like the idea at all. 


I do not think that would be true generally; it is only one instance. We 
‘ advertise these posts very widely, and if any of our Indians apply to us we 
a ‘would be only too happy to have them go provided they qualified. At the 
q moment we are sending a Chinese Canadian to India; we also have a Japanese 
nurse out there and we send these Asians back whenever we can. As I say, we 


would be very happy to use some of these Indians on the west coast if they 
cared to go and were qualified. 


Mr. PearKeEs: I feel that if they knew about the opportunities you might 
quite possibly have some volunteers, particularly among those who have been 
born in this country and who have been educated here. They would have the 
incentive of seeing the country of their fathers as well as of trying to carry 
_ to their people the way of life we have here. I think they would be interested, 

and I would recommend that contacts be made with some of their societies 
- on the west coast. We might be able to find some recruits. 


Mr. CAvELL: I would be happy to take up that suggestion. 


Mr. Goopr: If Mr. Cavell would care to take the name of one gentleman 

* who is known to General Pearkes and myself—Mr. Kaboor Singh, Mr. Singh, 

who is very well known on the west coast, might be able to advise you in this 
matter because he has the confidence of these people. 


Mr. PrarKEs: I would suggest you contact them through their Sikh 
society. I know the names of a good many of them. I thought if you worked 
through their organization you might get a better result. 

Mr. GoopE: That was the reason for my suggestion. 

Mr. Decore: Returning to this question of students, could Mr. Cavell state 
whether or not there are any students going into Soviet* Russia to obtain 


technical knowledge, or whether there are any students from India or Pakistan 
entering Soviet institutions of higher learning? 
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a Mr. Caveuu: I do not think that is happening to any great extent. One 
_ reason for this is the difference of language. Language has so far been a 
stumbling block. 

q Mr. Decore: Are there any at all, or very few? 

{ Mr. CavELL: There are some, I believe who have gone, but I do not think 
: there have been very many. 

é Mr. Drcore: Have Russian students gone into India? 


me 


Mr. CavELL: No Russian students. There are a few technicians. 

Mr. Decore: Returning to this question of wheat. We often hear about a 
famine in India; where is it felt more acutely—in the northern regions where 
they grow wheat or in the southern area? 

Mr. CavELL: In the Madras area where they are rice eaters. : 

Mr. StupER: Following Mr. Nesbitt’s question as to the absorption of the 
amounts allotted to these nations and the possibility of increased amounts, if 
they are to be absorbed, would depend on the availability of technical personnel 
if they are to be utilized efficiently, is there not some co-ordination between 

the various nations in the.Colombo plan to determine the amount that each 

country should contribute, so that all of it could be effectively used and there 
would be no overlapping of the services which it was intended the money 
should establish in those countries? 
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Mr. CAVELL: I think I said in my statement that we take very great 
pains to prevent overlapping. We have co-operation all the time from the 
other aid agencies, and the Colombo plan consultative committee exists to 
go into all these matters. I may add that aid is arranged bi-laterally. 

Mr. StrupER: Do they not determine the approximate amounts to be 
contributed by each country which. takes part? 

Mr. CAVELL: That is entirely a matter for determination by the govern- 
ments of the countries concerned. ) 

Mr. STuDER: There is, in that respect, no such guidance as exists under 
the NATO set-up? 

Mr. CAVELL: No sir. It is entirely a matter for the parliaments of the 
countries concerned. 

Mr. StupER: Do you not think it might be more effective to have this co- 
operation between all the countries involved? 

Mr. CAVELL: I doubt very much whether this is a matter on which I should 
advise you. Is it not a matter for parliament to decide how much money should 
be granted, and for me to spend what it votes? , 

Mr. StupER: Perhaps I have not presented the point correctly. Do you not 
think that if all the countries involved were to discuss, in cooperation, the 
approximate amount that each would contribute, that might be a wise move, 
and it would also come under parliament’s jurisdiction? ° 

Mr. CAVELL: I think that it should definitely come under the jurisdiction of 
parliament. It is not a matter for me to comment on. There is a movement 
now going on to shift more of this aid into the United Nations and then, of 
course, the United Nations might suggest to the various parliaments how much 


money each should contribute. Even if the United Nations did this, it should 
still be a matter for parliament to decide whether they acceded to the suggestion | 


or not. ; 
Mr. STUDER: It just appears to me that it would be more effective if the 


over-all picture could be presented to all the contributing nations—how much - 


money could be used effectively and so forth, and develop the plan in that way 
rather than on the initiative of individual countries. — 

Mr. CAVELL: That may be a good idea, sir. 

Mr. FLEMING: But you have made it quite plain that aid is going to continue 
throughout the lifetime of every one in this room? 

Mr. CAVELL: I think that is so, in some form or other. 

Mr. Garuanp: I think most of the questions I have in mind have been 
asked by Mr. Studer and Mr. Nesbitt, but I know many Canadians are con- 
cerned with the degree of adequacy of our contribution to the Colombo plan. 
It is true that our contribution has been increased from $25 million to $34 million 
but all over the country we hear responsible citizens suggesting amounts ranging 
from nothing to $100 million. Of course, the amount to be given is determined 
by many factors and one of the most important factors is our ability to con- 
tribute. But it seems that in other years and in other discussions we have had 
in this committee considerable emphasis has been placed on the ability of the 
recipient nations usefully to absorb or take advantage of these contributions. 

Would you care to comment’ a little more fully on this question of the 
ability or the capacity of the recipient nations at the present time to absorb more 
assistance? ; . 

Mr. CAVELL: It is a fact that every time aid is granted by a donor nation to 
a recipient nation in southeast Asia the recipient nation is put to very consider- 
able expense. For instance, if we are putting in a dam we cannot supply the 
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labour, nor can we supply the stone, aggregate, cement and other material of 
that kind, so the recipient nations are put to a certain amount of expense. More 
and more, we anticipate, we will be obliged to take up a larger share of the cost 
which at the beginning of this operation was borne by the recipient countries. 
There is a limit to the amount of development which these countries can afford 
to underwrite in any given year, and if the West moves in very rapidly with 
very large sums of money a fresh look would have to be taken at the cost to 
the recipient countries of generating these projects. There is, of course, a limit. 
It may mean that the West would have to take up more and more of the cost- 
and, perhaps, supply more labour power in the form of bulldozers, power 
ioperated shovels and other advanced tools of construction. The balance, in 
other words, might change. Does that answer your question? 

_ Mr. GARLAND: Yes, without actually putting you “on the spot” and asking 
you to say if our contribution is adequate at the moment if we take into con- 
sideration the ability of the recipient country to receive this aid. 

Mr. Lussy: I think Mr. Cavell said he believed that India could be made 
self-sufficient in food. 


Mr. CAvELL: Yes. As a matter of fact she bought no food outside India 


_last year. 


Mr. Lussy: I understood that the supply of food available in India was 
not increasing as fast as the number of mouths to be fed, so that proportionately 
it had been steadily decreasing for some years. Would that be your view? 

Mr. CAVELL: It is of course a fact that the population of India is increasing, 
and that it has increased continually up to the limit of her ability to produce 
food. She has no surplus; but last year,'largely due to good weather and to. 
the measures of aid she has received and her own self help she was not 


_ compelled to buy food abroad. Whether that situation continues or not depends 


entirely on (a) whether India continues to get good weather; (b) whether 
she continues to receive the kind of aid she has already received and (c) what 
increase in her population will take place. But the government of India is 
far more concerned than we are with regard to the increase in population and 
is trying to do something about it. All kinds of measures are being brought 
in to attempt to keep the population within bounds, but how successful they 
will be no one can say at the moment. Also she is doing all she can to grow 
more food. 

Mr. Lussy: I understand that Mr. Nehru has advocated some limitation 
of the population; but have there actually been some measures taken along 
these lines? 

Mr. CAVELL: Oh yes, they have had birth control experts setting up clinics 
in the country. They are working on this problem, but I do not know how 
successfully, only time will show that. 

Mr. FLEminG: I have been told that the establishment of these clinics is 
becoming very widespread; that they are becoming commonly known and are 
used quite extensively. 


Mr. CAVELL: That is so. 
Mr. JAMES: Would there be enough food if the people were adequately fed? 


Mr. CAvELL: That is a difficult question to answer because you have to 
define what “adequately fed” means. By our standards I would have to say: 
emphatically no. By their village standards the question is more difficult 
to answer. 


Mr. James: Are there still people starving. there? 


Mr. CAvELL: There are still people who do not have as much food as they 
should if they are going to put out a proper work guota. 
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Mr. StupeEr: Is it not the case that in the past a considerable proportion 


of food supplies sent in as relief have disappeared during distribution? 

Mr. CaveLt: Relief food distribution is always a difficult matter, more 
particularly in countries where they have not got the number of officials to 
deal with it. Food distribution in eastern countries is ‘undoubtedly even more 
difficult than in most. 

Mr. MacnauGHTon: We have before us a statement of Canadian Colombo 
plan outlay and a long list of products—electrical generating equipment, steam 
locomotives, machinery and so on. Have you any breakdown which would 
show how much of this capital aid is spent among Canadian manufacturers or 
contractors for the purchase of capital equipment supplied for these various 
projects, and how much of the balance was spent in the Asian -countries? 

Mr. Cavett: Nothing which Canada supplies is bought there as a rule. 
Cement aggregate and such materials we do not pay for. All equipment given 
is bought in Canada to the extent that it is manufactured in Canada. 

Mr. MacnaucutTon: How much of the total capital aid is spent in dollars 
in Canada. Have you got that figure? 

Mr. Cavett: No I would not like to hazard an estimate of that figure. 
It would be a very high percentage. With regard to anything you find on that 
_ list a very high percentage has been bought in Canada. : 

Mr. MacNaucuton: Would it be 70 per cent? 

Mr. CaveLu: More than that. 

Mr. MicHENER: We like to think that, broadly, our motives are humani- 
tarian and that this is the main purpose of the aid we are giving to lands less 
fortunate than our own, but there is the other aspect that this expenditure of 
Canadian public funds is not altogether without advantages to Canada and I 
think it would be useful to this committee if the total Colombo plan expendi- 


ture over the years was placed before us and if we had figures showing how - 


much was actually spent on the products of Canada. I know, looking over 
the figures, that in one instance we bought locomotive boilers from Great 
Britain, I think it was— 

Mr. CavELL: No sir. The only big thing we bought that was not available 
here was a trawler and we also bought diesel engines in the early days for 
buses, and trucks for Bombay to help the situation there. We were not then 
and still are not—making them in Canada. 

Mr. MICHENER: Basically, then, the policy has been to supply all the 
materials and products you need from Canadian sources? 

Mr. CAvELL: That is right. 

Mr. MICHENER: Well, it has been very extensive and to that extent it has 
stimulated production and has been a self-serving plan, as well as a plan to 
aid the underdeveloped countries. 

I would like to have, if you can give them to us—would it be possible— 
the figures which Mr. Macnaughton and I both wish to see, that is to say the 
total expenditure for both goods and services and the amount which has been 
spent directly in Canada on these capital products. : 


Mr. Pratt: When you place a contract in Canada and you are going to 


try to find out what the Canadian content is you are up against quite a- 


problem. 


ii 


: Mr. MICHENER: I take it it has been the policy of the administration of 
this plan to use Canadian equipment. Where equipment has to be sent from 
outside to a recipient country, could we have some approximate figure 
of the amount, if it is not possible to get an exact figure. 


Mr. GoopE: You want the total amount since the plan was started? 
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-Mr. MiIcHENER: Yes. 


An Hon. MemsBer: Surely you could add up the different contracts given? 

“Mr. CavELL: Yes, but very often a contractor goes out and builds some- 
thing and spends a certain amount of money in that country. However, we 
could do this. 

Mr. MIcHENER: With regard to this budget of $34 million, I understand 
you to say earlier that $10 million of that was appropriated— 

Mr. CavELL: No, it was last year. We had $25 million in the first two 
years and $26 million last year and that increase of $1 million was provided : 
for technical assistance to countries to which we had not given technical 
assistance. The increase this year is from $26 million to $34 million and that 
takes care of the reactor to India which cost $7 million. 
Mr. MIcHENER: Will that be expended in the course of the next fiscal year? 
Mr. CAvEeLL: No. 


Mr. MICHENER: So we are voting something that will be carried forward 
to the future? 


Mr. CAVELL: Yes, we cannot go ahead with a project until we know we 
have the money available for it. 


Mr. MICHENER: Is it possible to produce and supply the reactor we are 
voting this money for? 


MrwCavenin Ves. 

Mr. MICHENER: Has the contract been let for it? 

‘Mr. CAVELL? “Yes. 

Mr. Micuener: And the total expenditure would be $7 million. 

Mr. CAvEL.: Yes, $7 million. 

Mr. MIcHENER: Where is that reactor being produced? 

Mr. CAVELL: Usually we appoint consulting engineers but there are no 
consulting engineers who are efficient in that field, so our consulting engineers 
in this case will be Atomic Energy of Canada Limited at Chalk River. 
They are supplying the engineers and the drawings. The drawings are already 
available. The contract is being let with a firm of engineers and contracts for 
the various pieces will be let,.on the basis of the drawings, among Canadian 


. manufacturers. 


Mr. MICHENER: Where will the reactor be built? 

Mr. CAVELL: It will be put in Bombay where the research centre is. 

Mr. MIcHENER: What would be the purpose of this plant? 

Mr. CaAvELL: It would be a pilot experimental plant not only for India 
but for the other Colombo plan countries in that region. This is not a power 
plant but an experimental reactor so that they can “get their feet wet’? among 
all these very interesting problems. ma gee 

Mr. MICHENER: Has India set up an atomic energy board? 

Mr. CAvELL: Yes, it has a strong board under Dr. Bhabha, who is one of 
the world’s leading scientists in this field and who was chairman of the atomic 
science meeting held in Geneva last year. 

Mr. MICHENER: Can you give us the details of the other expenditures— 

Mr. FLEMING: Before you leave this question of the atomic reactor, may 
I ask over how long a period will this $7 million be expended? What is the 
estimate of the time required to complete the erection of the plant? 

Mr. CavELL: Twenty-eight months from last October. 

Mr. FLEMING: That will take us to about the end of 1957. 

Mr. Stick: In view of what Mr. Cavell has said, it seems to me there is a 
shortage of scientists. If we are going to build this reactor out there I am 
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rather concerned, in the first place, about the arrangements we are making © 
with India. Suppose this reactor is built and we have not got sufficient 
scientists to man it—-what is going to happen if Russia sends scientists there? 
This is a hypothetical case, but, as the committee has heard, Russia is operating 
in this field. We are building a reactor and I am concerned about what is. 
going to happen to that reactor. I would like to. know if this is going to be 
permanently staffed by scientists from the west, or whether any safeguards. 
have been thought of. j 

Mr. CavEeLL: The reactor would be staffed by Indians. Under Dr. Bhabha 
they have a strong band of atomit scientists in India and we are training more 
in Canada. Fifteen are coming here for training. 


Mr. Stick: So you do not think the possibility I have raised will come 
about? i 


Mr. CavELL: I would doubt it. 
Mr. FLEMING: But you have no definite assurance? , 
Mr. CavELu: No. 


Mr. NrEspitt: When Canada makes these gifts under the Colombo plan 
I do not think any. of the southeast Asian countries thinks we are looking 
for a quid pro quo. Possibly, however, some feeling of that sort does exist 
with regard to some of the other countries who are connected with the plan. 
In connection with the aid given by the United States I believe Mr. Adlai 
Stevenson suggested the other day that aid to Southeast Asia might possibly 
be administered through the United Nations, and this might remove any 
stigma or erroneous impression that might attach to the granting of aid, not, 
as I say, with respect to Canada, but possibly with respect to some of the other 
participating countries. : 

May I ask the witness if he agrees that consideration might be given to 
using the United Nations to administer this project? I think I mentioned just 
now that attention has already been given to creating within the United 
Nations a fund to be known as SUNFED. It would be a capital fund for the 
distribution of capital in these areas. But this, as I understand it, is at a very 
tentative stage and I do not think anything has been decided. 


Mr. GoopE: With regard to this amount of $34 million that we are going 
to put into the plan this year—is that an exact amount arrived at in consultation 
with the other nations supplying this aid, or is it just that you hope to spend 
$34 million? Is there not some relation between that amount and the dis- ~ 
cussions we have with other supplying nations? : 


Mr. CavELL: We know of course roughly what other nations are going . 
to spend so far as it is possible to know. For example, we know what the 
United States is likely to end up with. The way we arrive at this is by consulting 
with the recipient nations to find out where their difficulties are, what projects 
they have which they cannot develop because they have not the capital, : 
and then we make sure that none of the other aid agencies are going to assist 
them on thatyproject. In that way, we build up a slate of projects for which 4 
Canada needs a certain sum. So far we have always kept our projects within 
our money, first $25 million, then $26 million. Then came the reactor, with 
which we could not go forward without cutting down on other projects which | 
were equally urgently needed. Therefore, we got some extra for the reactor. 


Mr. GOovE: Is it a simple thing of Canada planning another $10 million, 
$15 million or $25 million, or is it a matter of our supplying money in consulta- 
tion with other countries. “3 

‘ : | 

Mr. CAVELL: To some extent, in consultation with other countries at the 

annual consultation. We know what the other countries are doing. I think j 
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the answer to the question is that there is so much voted by parliament annually 


but there is really no foreseeable limit to what it will take to put these 
countries on their feet. 


Mr. GoopE: We are one of the supplying countries under the Colombo 
plan. If we went ahead and supplied all the moneys for which countries were 
asking, must we not, in the final analysis, consult with the other supplying 
countries in regard to.the amount of money it would be in the power of 
Canada to supply. It is not a simple question of supplying what they ask us 
to do, under $100 million this year, it is a matter of consulting. 


Mr. CavELL: Is it not a matter of the parliament of Canada having said: 
“We will devote so much to this cause” and then turning it over to my 
organization to work out how much, within that amount, we can supply? 
That is how it has been so far. 


Mr. GoopE: What would be the reaction of other countries—take the 


United States—if we were to say we would put $100 million into the Colombo ~ 
plan this year? 


Mr. CavELL: I do not think they would mind. 
Mr. GoovE: On a strictly political basis? 
_Mr. CAVELL: On a strictly political basis, I do not think they would 
mind a bit. 


Mr. GoopE: I think there is some political basis to this money, although 


it has been denied in other places. 


Mr. FLEMING: I wonder if I could indicate something now which would 
be of help for the next meeting. Mr. Michener has asked for the details of 
the proposed expenditure within the appropriation of $34:-4 million. Could 
we have that: in statement form for the next meeting of this committee? 


Mr. CavELL: You would like me to come again with that statement? 
Mr. FLEMING: -Captain Cavell referred in his opening statement to the 
financial statement, of which he did not have copies for circulation. Would it 


be possible to have enough copies to go around the members, for the next 
meeting, as there might be some interesting questions to be pursued there? 


Mr. CAVELL: That can be done. 


Mr..STuDER: Do the recipient countries indicate what they can absorb 
in connection with the aid? You mention that it also costs them some money 


_ which they contribute under the Colombo plan? It costs them money for 
_ labour, cement, stone and so on. Is there an indication from those countries 


what they can absorb from the contributing countries? 


Mr. CAvELL: We work out the projects within the limit of the parlia- 
mentary grant, then we come to those countries and work it out with them. 


- We say we will do a certain project and we will put in so much and the 


recipient country will do so much. All that is drawn up in the form of an 
agreement so that we know exactly where the money is coming from before 
we start. 


Mr. STUDER: Supposing the United States or Canada offered $100 million 


and other countries proportionately and these recipient countries are not 
able to absorb that? 


Mr. CavELL: That is a possibility, that might or might not happen. 
As indicated earlier, we might have to change the pattern. We might have to 
do things they hitherto have done. 


Mr. GoopE: Would it be rather a probability than a possibility? You said 
it was a possibility. Would it not rather be a probability that they would not 


__ be able to tackle it? _ 


‘ 
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Mr. CaveLL: If many nations increased their aid to a very large extent, 
I think it would be a probability, bg 

Mr. PearKes: I have been rather intrigued wi 
of your statistical summary. I wonder when Alaska became declared an 
independent country. ; 

Mr. BarRTLETT: For United States purposes it is considered an American 
dependency. 

Mr. KNowLeEs: That leaves hope for British Columbia. 

Mr. Fueminc: Would Captain Cavell be able to give to us at the next. 
meeting some statement as to how his organization proceeds in making up 
this estimate each year to put before the treasury board in. connection with 
appropriations. Normally, estimates are prepared in a department to go before 
the treasury board. Is there any difference in the way the Colombo plan 
appropriation is made up? ; 

Mr. Cavett: I can answer that right now. As you know, I go out every 


year. We also have suggestions and reports from our high commissioners in wy 


the area. Whilst out there I look at all the projects. Some we can reject. 
out of hand and right away because we know the material is not available 
in Canada. We end up then with a slate of possible projects, agreed with 
the country on this basis (a) the country needs this project very urgently 
and (b) Canada can give it. I then come back and discuss it with a policy 
committee which consists of top level officials from virtually all the departments 
concerned, that is the treasury, the Department of Trade and Commerce, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Department of External Affairs and the Bank 
of Canada. This top level committee looks at the projects. and either agrees 
with me or does not, as the case might be. We arrive finally at a slate of 
projects. If they are highly technical projects, before we go any further we 
send consulting engineers out to look at them and make sure they are really 
sound from every point of view. When we get their reports, we look at the 
slate again in the policy committee and we then select from all these projects 
what we think are the most urgent ones and the best ones on which the money 
parliament has granted us may be used. That is, we. arrive at a slate of 


projects for a certain year. Having done that, these projects are written up 


and put to the cabinet. If the cabinet approves them, we go ahead. 

Mr. FLeminc: I want to break this down a little more, to the point as 
to what precedes the voting of the money by parliament. You submit an 
estimate to parliament, you have a group of ready-made projects all closely 
estimated? 

Mr. CavELL: No, sir. 

Mr. Fteminc: At that point, parliament is voting a round sum in general 
for the support of Colombo plan aid? ! uh 

Mr. Cavetu: Parliament is voting a round sum in general for the support 
of Colombo plan aid. That is the situation. 

Mr. FLEMING: And when that sum is voted you go to work to develop 
the specific projects on which to expend that sum? 

Mr. CAvELL: Yes, I cut my coat according to the cloth, at that point. — 

Mr. GoopE: There must be some plan before this amount is proposed to 
parliament. Surely you do not go into parliament and say to the members 
of the house: “We want you to vote $34:4 million,” without putting some plan 


th the first item in table 2 


before us. That is the impression that might be left on the record from what — 


Mr. Fleming has said. 


Mr. FLEMING: May I ask that this should be put on a more extended basis 


at the next meeting? 


‘ 


Mr. Cave.tu: As I understand the picture, in 1950, when Mr. Pearson came ~ 
he 


back from the first meeting in Colombo, on the Colombo plan and put the 
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facts of the very poor condition of southeast Asia after the war, before parlia- 
ment, parliament then said it would give $25 million. That was in 1950. In 
1951 we started the plan with that $25 million. In fact, on the coming into 
operation of the plan, I was told: “You have $25 million to spend”. Then we 
evolved this procedure which I have described for spending it. The next year, 
parliament said “All right, we will vote again $25 million”. Through the policy 
committee and with cabinet approval I spent it to the best ability of my 
organization. Then the question arose that we were not giving any aid to 
Burma, to Indonesia, to French Indo-China and Malaya, as we had the whole 
$25 million committed. Parliament then said: “We will give another million 
for that purpose’. That million was spent on the purpose for which it was 
voted. Then came the reactor and we could not fit the reactor into the money 
we had and so the vote went up to $34 million. Now, within $34 million we 
make out projects to spend that sum. 


Mr. GoovE: Yes, but you have a plan, based on your experience from 
1950. I can understand someone saying in 1950, “Okay, we will give: you. 
$25 million to start, as we are starting something new and do not know 
the details and will have to start it in some way’. Now, you have all this 
experience and certainly the treasury board and the cabinet and the parliament 
of Canada must know. We are not going to vote $34-4 million, less the 
reactor price and something else, without knowing how it is going to be spent? 
You must have some plan against the $26 million before it is voted? 

Mr. CAVELL: I think parliament has done so in the past. Is not that. 
right? 

Mr. FLEMING: The fact is that this item is not one on which parliament 
is given any details in the back of the book of estimates and never has been. 
It simply appears as the Colombo plan, $34:4 million. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Would the committee please note it is for the Colombo 


plan fund and we have had explained to us by Captain Cavell what the 
_ Colombo plan is. I do not know why Mr. Goode tries to twist his words. 


Mr. FLEMING: My understanding is, I think, in concord with what Mr. 
Cavell said this morning, that when we pass this item we are not passing 
anything with a detailed list of specific projects, with the estimated cost for 
each. We are in effect voting a round sum and when that sum is voted and 
not before then, Mr. Cavell’s organization prepares. a detailed list of projects, 


‘with specific items. Those then are laid before the cabinet for approval and 
then the money is spent. 


Mr. MIcHENER: Except that this year the increase is referable to specific 
projects. 


Mr. CAVELL: Yes, that is so. 

Mr. FLEMING: Yes, that is what is in mind, but it is not a legal specific 
purpose for which the money is spent. Those extra things are the purposes 
which parliament has n mind in giving the additional money, but that is no 
legal part of the appropriation which parliament is called upon to pass. 


Mr. Stick: None of this money is spent except in consultation with the 
countries with which we are dealing? 


Mr. CAVELL: That is correct. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is it the pleasure of the committee to have Mr. Cavell 


next week when he will be available? 


Mr. FLEMING: I think we would like to have those statements also. 
The CHAIRMAN: We also will have the documents tabled by Mr. Cavell 


_ this morning, printed in today’s minutes. 


The committee adjourned. ‘ 
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APPENDIX A ; 


STATEMENT OF CANADIAN COLOMBO PLAN CAPITAL AID 
as at March 31, 1956. 


(Excluding Technical Assistance Aid, Student Training, Cost of Experts, etc.) — . 


Prepared by 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION DIVISION 
Department of Trade and Commerce 


“COLOMBO PLAN ADMINISTRATION IN CANADA” 


INDIA—1951-52 Allocations 


Item No. 1. Wheat—AlUllotted $10,000,000—Project No. 1—completed. 


It was recognized that the Colombo Plan was not a relief plan and this 
wheat project was only undertaken at the urgent request of our Indian Com- 
monwealth partner because of severe famine conditions. It was agreed that 


India would set up a counterpart fund in rupees._and that those rupees would be 


used to further some worthwhile permanent project. The Mayurakshi Project 
in West Bengal was chosen. It is an irrigation and electrical generation project 
designed to grow about 400,000 tons of food by irrigation from the dam which 
will be a major contribution to the Indian food shortage. The project will also 
control a particularly unruly river which has caused much damage to peasant 
villages in the past. 


Item No. 2. Bombay State Transport—Allotted $4,500,000—Project No, 3— 
completed at a cost of $4,355,628. 


The object of this project was to provide much needed transportation to 
Bombay State which had created a Bombay State Transport Commission but 
had no capital to finance it. The Central Government at Delhi requested this aid 
both as an assistance to the peasants and poor cultivators in Bombay to enable 
them to reach their markets as.a measure for facilitating food distribution in 
the province, and for assistance in clearing wheat and other commodities from 


the port of Bombay. Transport of all kinds is in extremely short supply in 


India and has been a contributing factor to famine conditions because it is as 
important to be able to move food as it is to have it to move. 


Item No. 3. Mayurakshi—Partial Allotment—$500,000—Project No. 6. 


This was a first contribution to Canada’s undertaking to supply the electrical 
generating equipment to the Mayurakshi project (see under No. 1 above). This 


generating equipment is required for electricity for cottage industries, the 


objective being to balance the economy of the area by the introduction of cottage 
industry and small factories. The Government of West Bengal has a well 
integrated scheme of cottage industry development which needs this power, 
which will be 4,000 k.w. This project was opened by the Minister of External 
Affairs, The Honourable Lester B. Pearson, on November 8, 1955, and will be 
completed early in:1956. It is now known as the “Canada Dam”. 
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INDIA—1952- 53 Allocations 


; Item No. 4, Mayurakshi—Final Allotment $2,500,000—Project No. 6. 
See Items 1 and 3. 


rat 
y 


. ; 


, Item No. 5. Wheat—Allotted $5,000,000—Project No. 8—Completed. 


j This contribution was made for exactly the same reasons as stated under 
~ No. 1 (1951-52) and the counterpart funds generated were also devoted to the 
_ Mayurakshi project. 


_ Item No. 6. Locomotive Boilers—Allotted $2,080,000—Project No. 11 completed 
iG at a cost of $1,808,000, F. E. 1390. 


a Fifty boilers were provided. They were urgently required to help out the 
_ Government of India’s engine building program which was bogged down because 
- boiler plate, etc. could not be obtained. These boilers removed a bottleneck 
_ which had- developed in the government locomotive works at Calcutta and 
enabled 50 Indian built engines which were urgently needed to be put into 
"service. 


te 


7 INDIA—1953-54 Allocations 
9 Item No. 7. Steam Locomotives—Allotted $11,000,000—Project No. 16 F.E. 1213. 


: The Government of India is undertaking a very necessary rehabilitation of 
_ its railway system which is fundamental to the economy of the whole country. 
7 The railways were run almost to a standstill during the last war. To assist with 
' this rehabilitation, India asked us for 120 W.P. type Steam Locomotives. To- 
' gether with spare boilers, inspection services, etc., they will cost about 
- $21,315,062 in total. $11,000,000 of this cost will be met from our 1953-54 
_ funds and the balance from our appropriation for 1954-55. 90 of these loco- 
_ motives had been completed at the time of the preparation of this report and the 
} whole project is expected to be completed by June 1956. 


‘Item No. 8. Commodities—Allotted $5,000,000—Project No. 20 F.E. 2538. 


; We must bear in mind that with every project to which aid is given, whether 
_ under the Colombo Plan or by the United States or the United Nations, rupee 
; capital has to be put up by the countries in the area. Owing to the great effort 
at she is making, India particularly has become very short of such-rupee capital 
- and has requested that we supply her with commodities from Canada which 
_ she can sell to her own manufacturers and thus generate rupee counterpart 
4 funds. The commodities chosen were copper and aluminum and a special pur- 
4 chasing scheme has been worked out under which the regular trade channels 
‘ will not be disrupted. 


4 
Item No. 9. Umtru—Allotted $1,200,000—Project No. 19—F.E. 1047 and 1444. 


India is considerably concerned about the welfare of the hill tribesmen and 
other inhabitants of Assam where the standard of living is extremely low. It 
was agreed that the first requisite was power for the development of a fruit 
canning and preserve making industry and for other similar small industries, 
mostly to absorb the agricultural products of the State, also for irrigation 
pumping. The project has been examined and pronounced sound by a consult- 
4 ing engineer from the Montreal Engineering Company Limited. The Canadian 

‘contribution will be $1,200,000, to be spent on electrical generating equipment, 
4 control gates, etc. which, together with the counterpart funds allotted to this 
_ project, will make an overall total of roughly $3,300,000. 

* -73642—3 
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INDIA—1954-55 Allocations 


Item No. 10. Steam Locomotives—Allotted $10,400,000—Project No. 16. 
For details see item No. 7. ; 


Item No. 11. Diesel Generating Sets for the preliminary electrification of small 
towns and rural areas—Allotted $2,500,000—Project No. 42. 


Under the Indian Five Year Plan, an attempt is being made substantially to 
increase the power resources of the country. This project will give aid to that 
endeavour in areas where major undertakings are not yet possible. The power 
will be used for rice and other food processing small plants, for agricultural 
pumping and other aids to the betterment of general living conditions. As_ 
major schemes take over, these sets will be moved to vilkages still without 
power. 


INDIA—1955-56 Allocations 


we 


Item No. 12. NRX Type Atemic Reactor—Alotted-(preliminary expenses only) 
$135,000—Project No. 43. 

In considering their power development, the various governments of South 
East Asia have for a long time been investigating the possibilities of atomic 
power. There is no doubt but that in many areas this will be a great boon to 
them because even where they have possible hydro-electric sites, they are not 
always situated in places where it would be advantageous to develop industry. 
But the use of atomic power is not something which can be undertaken without 
a very considerable and carefully trained scientific force. The instrument for 
this training is the NRX Reactor. An arrangement has been made under which 
India will train the nationals of other countries in South East Asia and give 
them atomic experience. The production of isotopes for radiography and other 
purposes will assist India in development plans. 


Item No. 13. Locust Control—Expected Cost $133,000—Project No. 44. (Allot- 
ment for this project comes from unexpended funds on Item 2, Project 
No. 3). . 


One of the great scourges of Asia through the centuries has been the rav- 
ages of the locust. FAO has now taken hold of this problem and has tried to 
organize it on a scientific basis, which means killing the locusts where they 
start rather than in the individual countries which they ravage. India applied 
for aid from Canada to do her share in this campaign which is actually being 
carried out in Saudi Arabia. Our contribution is Canadian-made trucks with 


two-way radio control. When the campaign is over in Saudi Arabia these © 
trucks and the Indian teams that man them will go back to India and help to — 


mop up the locusts there. 


Item No. 14. Kundah Hydro Electric Project, Madras—Allotment (preliminary f 


engineering investigation only)—$25,000, F.E. 2786—Project No. 45. 
The Ootacamund area of the Nilgiri Hills is an ideal one for hydro-electric 


ele 


power development. The Pykara scheme has already been developed and the © 


Kundah scheme is very like it. Power is urgently needed in the Madras area 


for further rural development, agricultural pumping and food processing. At — 


the time of the preparation of this report our Consulting Engineers have just — 


es from Kundah and are very impressed with its suitability for Colombo 
an aid. - 


Item No. 15. Two Beaver Aircraft and Spraying Equipment—Allotted $160,000 
—Project 47—F.E. 2800. 


One of the inhibiting features in growing more food in India is the great 


number and variety of pests which attack food crops. FAO and other aid — 


y 
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ee organizations have been much concerned with pest destruction programs. These 
two machines are being supplied in response to a request for aid in this field 
_. from Canada. The machines will be sent out with spraying and dusting equip- 
ment. 


Item No. 16. Magnetometer Survey—Allotted $125,000—Project 48—F.E. 2801 


‘ It is vitally necessary that India develop its potential oil resources. This 
project is to aid in that endeavour. The Magnetometer Survey will be done in 
a location in North West India and a Canadian firm has been appointed to 
_ undertake it. ,At the time of the preparation of this report negotiations are 
« going forward as to exact location, the date of starting, etc. 


i PAKISTAN—1951-52 Allocations 


Item No. 17. Cement Plant—Allotted $5,000,000—Project No. 5—F.E. 1324. 


The object of this project is to provide cement for the Thal refugee settle- 
_ ment area in the North West Punjab where Pakistan hopes to settle some of its 
- refugees resulting from the partition of India and Pakistan, of which there are 
_ roughly 7,000,000. Water will be carried in from the Indus in cement ducts, 
_ housing will have to be provided on a large scale, villages and bazaars built, etc. 
_ The distance from Karachi to the Thal and the difficulties of transport are so 
' great that the movement of large quantities of cement to the area would be 
_ extremely costly. Fortunately, cement making materials were found in abund- 
"ance, likewise coal, and the most practical solution came to be the building of 
_acement plant in the area itself, to which Canada agreed to contribute the 
cement making machinery and Pakistan to build the building to house it. This 
plant is virtually completed and will be producing 100,000 tons a year in 1956. 


Item No. 18. Railway Ties—Allotted $2,800,000—Project No. 4—-completed at 
a cost of $2,770,490. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development made Pakistan 

‘a loan for the urgently needed rehabilitation of her railways. Pakistan is 

dieselizing her railway ssytem and the loan was not big enough to pay for the 

large number of wooden railway ties needed for the rebuilding of many miles 

of track to take the larger diesels. Canada agreed to step in and supply this; 


_ deficiency as a fundamental contribution to the economy of the country. The 
8 _ ties were obtained on the West Coast. 
Item No. 19. Aerial Resources Survey—Allotted $2,000,000—Project No. 12— 
F.E. 842. 

a West Pakistan had never been fully surveyed, and seeing that the country 
a must develop an industrial balance to its present agricultural economy, it was 


vital that a proper resources survey be made. Canada agreed to do this through 

_ the medium of a well established Canadian company, all flying has now beer 
finished, geologists are working on the most likely areas discovered by ‘the 
survey, and the Government of Pakistan considers this a most valuable project 
looking to the future of the development of their country. The project is vir— 
tually completed and the processed film is being transferred from Canada to 
Pakistan. 


_ Item No, 20. Thal Farm—Allotted $200,000—Completed—Project No. 2. 


The devolpment of this farm is a joint effort between Australia, New 
_ Zealand and Canada. Its objective is to provide refugee settlers (see “Ce- 
ment Plan” No. 17 above) with draft, milk and other animals when they arrive, 
_ to carry on agricultural experiments and provide the best type of seed for 
Mf the area, and in general to have a research station for the benefit of these 
73642—31 
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refugees. Canada’s contribution has been agricultural machinery, some ex- 
perts via the Technical Assistance scheme, wire and such like material. 


PAKISTAN—1952-53 Allocations 


Item No. 21. Wheat—Allotted $5,000,000—Project No. 7—F. E. 336. 

Pakistan experienced a famine and asked us for aid. We made the same 
arrangement as with India and gave wheat to the amount stated, but stipulated 
that counterpart funds in rupees must be set up to be devoted to some worth- 
while project. Canada also made a contribution of five million dollars worth 
of wheat outside of and in addition to Colombo Plan aid. 


Item No. 22 Warsak—Allotted $3,400,000—Project No. 22—F.E. 2509, 2601, 


2675. 

Warsak is an irrigation and electrical generation project 19 miles from 
Peshawar on the North West Frontier of Pakistan. The endeavour to turn the 
unruly tribes of this Frontier into law abiding and self-sustaining citizens was 
a British problem for several hundred years. The Pakistan Government, 
owing in part to the cement of the Moslem faith, has been extremely success- 
ful in this endeavour. Relatively speaking, the Frontier is now quiet and 
law abiding. Schools in considerable numbers are being established and it is 
now necessary to supply irrigation where it can be used, which in this hill 
area means a considerable amount of pumping, and to provide power for small 
industries which will use the very great hand skills of the tribesmen. Canada 
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will contribute the design, which is being undertaken by one of Canada’s most 


prominent consulting engineers, and a Canadian contractor will build the dam, 
tunnels, power house, etc. Canada will also supply, on a gift basis, the elec- 
trical generating equipment, control gates and construction plant. At the 
time of writing this report upwards of 100 Canadians, some with families, are 
already at the site. 


Item No. 23. Cement Plant—Allotted $500,000—Project No. 5—F.E. 1324. 


This $500,000 was needed as an addition to the amount provided for the 
original contract. (See No. 17 under 1951-52 above). 


Item No. 24. Beaver Aircraft—Allotted $178,000—completed at a cost of $176,- 
807—Project No. 10—F.E. 1377. 

Three Beaver Aircraft were supplied to Pakistan to meet a demand for 
locust and general pest control. With the “Grow More Food” campaign, 
which has been a feature of the Pakistan economy for some time now, it be- 
comes necessary to control the destruction by locusts and other pests as part 
of the programme, and a pest control service is being set up by the Pakistan 
Government to which this gift from Canada will contribute. 


Item No. 25. Engineering Services—Allotted $30,000—completed at a cost of 
$27,762—F.E. 802. 


This item was required to cover the costs of consulting engineers who 


went to Pakistan to inspect and pass judgment on the soundness or otherwise ~ 


of various projects with which we were asked to assist. It included what 


became Project No. 22, Warsak. Several other schemes were examined and © 


thought to be unsound. 


PAKISTAN—1953-54 Allocations 


Item No. 26. Aerial Agricultural Land Use and Soils Survey—$1,000,000—Pro- — 


ject No. 12—F.E. 842. 


need for a review of her available agricultural land from a “land use” point of 
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i view, and the production of a “land use” map leading to the development of 


_ other data of vital importance to the more effective development of her agri- 


_ cultural resources. Seeing that the machines which did the resources survey 
(see No. 3 under 1951-52 above) were still there, the Government of Pakistan 
requested that we continue the work from an agricultural land-use and soils 
point of view, which we agreed to do. This extra survey means that we shall 


have photographed practically the whole of West Pakistan as the following 
figures show: 


Sq. Miles Sq. Miles 
Pree OL West: Pakistani. os) eh 306,943 
ICSOURCES SSUPVEY Wiig fat Le, 163,000 
ALTICULUUTALL POUT VAY ny eo tag Dee 139,500 
Balance of land not surveyed 
being mountains, cities, etc... 4,443 
mc aVibesiEn ne 306,943 306,943 


Item No. 27. Warsak—Allotted $6,000,000—Project No. 22—F.E. 2675, 2699. 


See note under No. 22 in 1952-53 above. This was an additional sum of 
money required for the same project and for the same purposes. 


Item No. 28. Shadiwal—Allotted $2,500,000—Project No. 38—F.E. 2640. 


There is a most unfortunate situation in the Punjab north of Lahore, where 
a large area has gone out of cultivation due to a rise in the water table, mostly 
from irrigation canal seepage, which in turn has brought about a condition 
of soil salinity which inhibits cultivation. The FAO, which is a special agency 
of the United Nations, has worked out a remedy which is to wash the soil out 
by continuous pumping until the soil is normal and then to regulate irrigation 
by continual pump control. Canada is asked to assist by supplying one power 
station to be located on a canal and driven by canal flow. Our contribution 
will be dewatering and construction equipment and design and supply of the 
generating and power house equipment. A consulting engineer from Canada 
has examined the project and pronounced it sound. 


PAKISTAN—1954-55 Allocations 


Item No. 29. Ganges-Kobadak Project—Allotted $1,800,000—Project No. 23—_ 
F.E. 2516. 


Situated in East Pakistan, this project is intended to restore to fertility 
roughly one million acres of land put out of production by the change in course 


_ of the Ganges. This change of course dried up the rivers Mathabhanga; Kumar; 


Nabaganga; Bhairab; Chitra; and Kobadak; by pumping into their dry beds 
from a point where the Ganges flows nearest to them, they would in effect 
become irrigation canals and the large Brahmaputra-Ganges Delta would 


become fertile again. This would have the effect, not only of supplying a 
present shortage of rice, but would put East Pakistan into an exportable 
surplus position. Canada’s contribution to the scheme is a steam thermal plant 
for the generation of the power to drive the large pumps which would be | 


necessary. This contribution has the advantage that even should the overall 


‘scheme fail (which is most unlikely) the power from the Canadian plant 
would be available for other purposes. Power is urgently needed in this area. 
At the time of this report the power plant is in process of erection. 
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Item No. 30. Dacca-Chittagong Electric Distributory Link—Allotted $4,000,000 
—Project No. 27—F.E. 2522. Pi 

There are now many very small power units in East Pakistan which are 
wasteful in that they power small machines or factories but could produce 
extra power if there were any means of distributing it on a wider scale. Larger 
units of power production are being introduced and the Karnafuli development 
is a likely major source of supply. The need for a proper distribution system 
is vital and we have been asked to help bring one into being. A consulting 
engineer from Canada has examined the scheme and has reported favourably 
upon it as a major contribution to the economy and power resources of East 
Pakistan. 


x 


Item No. 31. Warsak—Allotted $2,000,000—Project No. 22—-F.E. 2675, 2699. 


See under Item No. 22 in 1952-53 and Item 27 in 1953-54. This additional 
sum is required to build up the fund required for the Warsak project which 
will be expended over a period of years. 


Item No. 32. Cement Plant—Allotted $1,250,000—Project No. 5—F.E. 1324. 


This sum was required to take care of an increase in power agreed upon 
and to strengthen the foundations after careful analysis had revealed a much 
weaker -sub strata than had been expected from earlier soil tests. 


Item No. 33. Aerial Survey—Allotted $50,000—Project No. 12—F.E. 842. 


The original Aerial Survey Project undertook 50,000 sq. miles of soil 
survey; we were requested to extend this to 85,000 sq. miles and this addi- 
tional sum of money took care of this extra 35,000 sq. miles of soil investigation 
and analysis. ~ 


Item No. 34. Commodities—Allotted $1,000,000—Project No. 37, F.E. 2668. 


The objective of this project was to supply Pakistan with much needed 
copper and aluminum (see item 8, Project No. 20 for India) for the same reason 
as we agreed to do so for India. Pakistan had built a wire plant but had no 
copper with which to commence operating it. 


PAKISTAN—1955-56 Allocations 


Item No. 35. Warsak—Allotted $7,000,000—Project No. 22—F.E. 2675, 2699. 


See under Item 22 in 1952-53, Item 27 in 1953-54 and Item 31 in 1954-55. 


This additional sum is required to build up the fund required for the Warsak 
project. 


Item No. 36. Goalpara (Khulna) Thermal Station—Allotted $2,000,000—F.E. 
2797—Project 41. 


There is a great shortage of power in East Pakistan and the jute mill and 
other factory development is thus considerably handicapped. It has been 
possible to buy up spare standby thermal power plants from the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission and use them in Pakistan. For this project one — 
such plant of 20,000 k.w.’s was purchased. (Also for Project No. 5, Item 17. ~ 
and Project No. 23, Item 29) The advantages of purchasing these plants are 
many—they have been very little used, only enough to eliminate technical 
difficulties, they are very much cheaper than similar plants manufactured ~ 
today; they are immediately available. 


‘ ~ 
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CEYLON—1952-53 Allocations 


- é (Ceylon did not receive aid from Canada until the 


fiscal year 1952-53) 


a Item No. 37. Fishing Project—Allotted $1,225,000—Project No. 29—F.E. 2524, 


2025" 
It was decided to assist the Ceylon Government to provide more protein in 


_ the food of its people as suggested by the experts at the World Health Organ- 


ization. It was thought that the best way to do this would be by putting more 
fish into the diet, but fishing in Ceylon has always been a somewhat precarious 


_ business and Canada was asked, seeing that she is herself a fishing country, 


to provide a fishing experimental project. Two experimental boats were built 
on the West Coast and manned by a Canadian crew, a fishing biologist was sent 
out anda fishing expert put in charge of the whole project. A considerable 
amount of research work has been done by the two Canadian experimental 


_ boats in mapping the habits of fish shoals, fish feeding grounds, ete. and in 
' Showing the local fishermen how to use more efficient fishing gear. In addition 


to the two experimental boats, a trawler was purchased which has caught 
a considerable amount of fish much of which has been wasted owing to the 
lack of refrigeration. It was decided to complete the project by providing a 
relatively small refrigeration plant and also a reduction plant for turning fish 
offal into cattle meal and fertilizer and also for the extraction of cod liver 
and other fish oils. This refrigeration project, having been worked out in 
detail by refrigeration experts, is now well under way. The Ceylon Gov- 
ernment has agreed to build and supply onan appropriate site a proper 
fishing harbour, of which the refrigeration plant will be a part, and it is hoped 
that this up to date fishing project will point the way eventually to a sub- 
stantial method of increasing the protein value of the Ceylonese diet and will 
also aid in betterment of conditions for the local fisherman. Also a part of R 
the scheme is an attempt to found fishing co-operatives by a Canadian Coopera- 
tives expert working in Ceylon. 


Item No. 38. Gal Oya Transmission Line—Allotted $775,000—Project 15— 
F..E. 1155. 

One of the very grave problems of the Ceylon Government is to bring 
about a more equitable population distribution. The areas immediately north 
and south of the capital, Colombo, are amongst the most congested in the 
world, whereas in the centre and on the opposite side of the island there is a 


- considerable amount of uncultivated land (not previously usable until malaria 


was wiped out there). In the congested area there is much poverty which has 
given rise to considerable Communist agitation. The Government is now 
opening up projects in the sparsely populated areas of the country, and the 


” Gal Oya project is the largest of these where it is hoped to settle eventually a 


considerable number of immigrants from the west coast. But irrigation, power 


development and distribution all have to be undertaken. The Government of 
Ceylon has built, on money borrowed from the International Bank, a power 
station, but has no funds for power distribution. Canada has agreed to build 
a power distribution line for the Gal Oya area. 


CEYLON—1953-54 Allocations 


Item No. 39. Additional Funds—Allotted $182,000—for Project No. 29 (Item 


37 above)—F.E. 2524, 2525. 


- Item No. 40. Flowr—Allotted $450,000—Project No. 30—F.E. 1194. 


This flour was supplied for the purpose of aiding the Government of Ceylon 


yin linking up villages and agricultural areas by the building of rural roads, 
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thus increasing marketing possibilities and generally opening up backward 
‘areas. The Government of Ceylon sells the flour and the rupees thus realized 
are used to provide culverts, engineering, etc., for roads, the villagers 


providing the labour. : 


Item No. 41. Flour—Allotted $300,000—Project No. 33—F.E. 2549, 2812. 

This flour will be sold by the Government of Ceylon and the rupees used 
to meet the local costs of building a School of Practical Technology in Colombo. 
Ceylon is very short of all kinds of trained technicians, 


Item No. 42. Agricultural Station Workshops—Allotted $225,000—Project No. 
21—F.E. 2502. 

Agriculture in Ceylon is being organized in District Stations and in each 
one a workshop is being established to take care of repairs to agricultural 
machinery. We supplied tools for these shops, some agricultural equipment 
and two mobile veterinary vans. ce 


Item No. 43. Pest Control Equipment—Allotted $27,500—Project No. 17— 
¥F.E. 1289. 

Agriculture in Ceylon suffers from numerous pests. To aid Ceylon in 

controlling these we suppied trucks fitted with spraying and dusting equipment. 


Item No. 44. School of Practical Technology, Colombo—Allotted $200,000— 
Project No. 9—F.E. 2804. 
This project is linked with Project No. 33 (Item 41 above) and this sum 
of $300,000 is being used towards furnishing and equipping this school with 
equipment not available in Ceylon. 


Item No. 45. Two Diesel Locomotives—Allotted $425,000—Project No. 13— 
F.E. 1068. : 

Ceylon is in process of dieselizing its railways. A particularly satisfactory 
diesel] locomotive which ideally suits Ceylon conditions has been found in 
production in Canada. This locomotive is being made standard and from the 
above sum two such locomotives with spares were provided, also training for a 
Ceylonese maintenance man was provided in Canada. 


Item No. 46. Portable Irrigation Units—Allotted $185,000—Project No. 14 
—F.E. 1107. 

This is new departure in Ceylon irrigation and was developed for areas 
with good shallow wells. The equipment consists of aluminum piping and 
sprinklers, water being pumped from a small rig mounted on a push cart. 
Peasants move this equipment from well to well and thus irrigate a substantial — 
area. This method is very popular and is proving to be of great benefit in | 
the areas short of regular rainfall. 


CEYLON—1954-55 Allocations 


Item iS eee tae Diesel Locomotives—Allotted $500,000—Project 28— 


This project was similar to Project No. 13, see Item 45 above. 


Item No. 48. Railway Wooden Ties (Sleepers)—Allotted $200,000—Project 
No. 34—F.E. 2554, 

This project was undertaken to aid Ceylon in the rehabilitation of her © 

railway system. 

Item No. 49. Airport Equipment—Allotted $205,000—Project No. 24—F.E. 2718. — 


The airport at Colombo is very badly equipped in almost every way and © 
Canada has been asked to contribute some telecommunication equipment. At 
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the time of preparing this report Canadian experts have returned to Canada 


after conferring with airport authorities and exact requirements have been 
established. 


Item No. 50. Colombo Harbour Equipment—Allotted $400,000—Project No. 25 
—F E2719. : 
The harbour at Colombo is being developed from an anchorage-lighter 
system to modern docks. Canada was asked for aid in this endeavour and is 
contributing nine level luffing cranes manufactured in Canada. 


Item No. 51. Gal Oya Agricultural Development Scheme—Allotted sate, 000— 
Project No. 26—F.E. 2698. 


The objective of this scheme is to irrigate high land out of the reach of 


flow irrigation. It links with our Project No. 15 (Item 38) in that power for it 


will be supplied by our transmission line. For this project we are supplying 
pumps, aluminum piping and some agricultural equipment. 


Item No. 52. Flour—Allotted $650,000—Project No. 36—F. E. 2812. 
This flour will be sold by the Government of Ceylon and the resulting 
rupees used by them as follows: — 
$50,000 in rupees to meet the local costs of a laboratory to be set 


up by our Colombo Plan expert at Dept. of Agriculture, University of 
Ceylon, Peradeniya. 
$600,000 in rupees to assist in meeting the costs of building the 


Mutwal Fisheries Harbour to accommodate our Project No. 29 (Item 37) 
above. 


CEYLON—1955-56 Allocations 


Item No. 53. Flour—Allotted $600,000—Project 59—F. E. 2610. 
$400,000—This flour was sold by the Government of Ceylon and the result- 


‘ing rupees used to provide further assistance to Project 29 (Item 37), the 


Mutwal Harbour for our Fishing Project. 


$200,000—This flour was sold by the Government of Ceylon and the 
resulting rupees used for Rural Roads—see Project 30 (Item 40) above. 


3 Item No. 54. School of Practical Technology—Allotted $200,000—Project No. 9 


—F. E. 2804. 
Supply of Flour, which will be sold by the Government of Ceylon and the 
rupees used to supply additional funds for furnishing, equipping and building 


this school. The project links with Project No. 33 (Item 41) above and with 
Project No. 59 (Item 53) above. . 


‘Item No. 55. Pest Control—Allotted $6,000—Project No. 17—F. E. 2697. 


This project is linked with Item 43. It is for the provision of more 
equipment for this Project No. 17. 


Item No. 56. Fisheries—Allotted $80,000—Project No. 29—F. E, 2524. 


This sum was required for the provision of insulated trucks and fishing 
equipment as additions to the project set out in Item 37. 


~ Item No. 57. Aerial Survey—Alloted $200,000—Project 40—F. E. 2720. 


Ceylon was very anxious to have a resources survey along the lines of the 
one supplied to Pakistan. This project was inaugurated to set up such a survey 
from this year’s funds and will need further to complete from some future year. 
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Item No. 58. Colombo Harbour Equipment—Alltted $180, 000—Project No. 
25—F. E. 2719. 
This sum was required to complete the purchase of the nine cranes shown 
in Item 50. 


Item No. 59. Three Diesel Locomotives—Allotted $555,000—Project No. 39— 
F. E. 2700. 
This project connects with Project 13 (Item 45) and Project 28 (Item 47) 
and supplies Ceylon with three more Canadian built diesel locomotives with 
spares, making eight in all. 


Item No. 60. Flour for Fisheries Co- ieee School—Allotted $180, 000— 
Project No. 46—F. E. 2788. 
This flour will be sold by the Ceylon Government and the resulting rupees 


will be used to build and equip co-operative schools—see dese ENe matter on 


Project No. 29 (Item 37). 


DETAILS OF EQUIPMENT PROVIDED UNDER TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
BURMA 


Item No. 61. Text Books for University of Rangoon—Allotted $1,100—Pro- 
ject No. 56—F.E. 2781. 


Item No. 62. Cobalt Therapy Bomb—Allotted $29,500—Project No. 54— 


F.E. 2808. 


Item No. 63. Central Workshops—Allotted $16,000—Project No. 58—F.E. 2808. 
Tools and equipment will be supplied and the set up will be supervised 


by Canadian experts in the field. 
CAMBODIA 
Item No. 64. Mobile Veterinary Service Clinics—Allotted $15,000—Project 
No. 49—F.E. 2621. 
CEYLON 


Item No. 65. Equipment for Agricultural Laboratory at University of Ceylon 
—Project No. 18—Allotted $23,000—F.E. 1388. 


Item No. 66. Mobile Cinema Vans—Allotted $30,000—Project No. 51 F.E. 2643. 
These vans were supplied for audio-visual education in villages. 


Item No. 67. Machine tools for Junior Technical School, Galle—Allotted $20,000 
—Project No. 50—F.E. 2603. 


Item No. 68. Film Strips for Technical Education—Allotted $2,000—Project — 


No. 55—F.H.) 2616. 


INDIA ' 


Item No. 69. Biological Control Stations—Allotted $38,355—Project No. 52. 
This project was undertaken at the instance of India in order to cooperate 


with the Commonwealth Institute of Biological Control. 
PAKISTAN 


Item No. 70. Biological Control Station—Alotted $46,155—Project No. 33 
see item 68 above. 
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Item No. 72. Copenptoe. meine School. Bast Pakistan) —Project No. 3 
w i “Allotted $18,000—F.E. 2544, > oh 


ie _ Equipment was supplied to set up training schools fae the ies 
vig maintenance of farm tractors. uy 


n 0: ° 73) ok ispensaries oe use in Coal Fields—Allotted $12, 000 
oe Project : No. 32_FE, (2545. 
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APPENDIX B. 


SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURE 
On 
TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION PROGRAM 
1950—-31 December, 1955** 


TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION SERVICE 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC: AND TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION 
DIVISION 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE 
OTTAWA, CANADA 


**“Preliminary figures 31 December—31 March, 1956. 
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COLOMBO PLAN TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION PROGRAM 
EXPENDITURE OF CANADIAN FUNDS 


ve 


RECAPITULATION é 


Fiscal Years 1950-1951 to 1955-56 (up to 31 December 1955) . Pia te 


PT a | ene 


21,024 56 6,489 94 1,013 29 285527, 10ue ss ees 
23,371 01 4,499 03 13,634 02 41,504 06 
448,933 86 157,337 27 46,537 11 652,808 24 
45,466 31 504,832 68 38,355 25 588, 654 24 
22,964 85 152,610 13 Sim 175,574 98 

aes EAM Sey cas PAWS ELS ATI AEEMNON Rae ee 124,018 49 4,320 38 = 128,338 87 - 
North Borneo........ erat Ss AA er eae a 12,109 55 a aa i 12,109 55 
Pakistan Ste Miieherne frag Serb yd VMN eR LLU eet) 125,195 31 530,197 69 60,733 66 716,126 66 

a abet sis: aise ere ts Weel oe hepa eave dg a 10,395 12 $F 10,395 12 — 
phe Borate BUR cate Ic A ae Fr RO a 6,921 43 = 6,921 43 
; = 6,391 44 a 6,391 44 


d) RSS en LE Ree DN OE aE a ca 823,083 94 | 1,383,995 11 160,273 33 | 2,367,352 38 
ielatedn CUORarOUTLOUST Leiner kia ne fen sla ID Ne Geen et Ree tctiee Rie AE ee Ge 26,949 77 


i) Miscellaneous..................... sta De | aby eC eae sfil ae, lame da eT ae ne Esp: 13,5194 Ones oie 
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TABLE 5 


NuMBER OF CANADIAN EXPERTS SERVING ABROAD UNDER THE UNITED Nations ‘AND SPECIALIZED Acenctes 
AS AT 31 Marca 1956, By CouNTRY AND AGENCY re 
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The Technical Co-operative Service has assisted in arranging some of 
the appointments summarized above, but many people have been recruited 
directly by the agencies concerned. The summary is substantially accurate but, 
since it is based on incomplete information, there are probably some experts 
now abroad who have not been included. 


SUMMARY 


The following shows the number of Canadian experts engaged on United 
Nations Technical Assistance projects during the calendar years 1952, 1953 
and 1954:— 


~~ 


m, - “ nae ‘ 
a ae ee ee Ce Oe ae ee ee 


Year UNTAA UNESCO FAO WHO ICAO ILO Total 


SOS VEG SIN AER ERIE aay 19 7 20 36. 3 10 85 
ED ERENT AS NaN US ROL 16 Beri ge 24 ite rie aay 4 8 
AEE LN Oa i RG 15 4 16 28 2 = 65 


(1) Source: Technical Assistance Gonihitien Bee Baie of the Technical Antatante. Board, 
Sixteenth Session Supplement No. 1 \ 


(2) Source: Technical Assistance Committee parle Report of the Technical aeintanes Board, 
Eighteenth Session Supplement No. 4 


(?) Source: Technical Assistance Committee Seventh Report of the Technical Assistance Board, — 
Twentieth Session Supplement No. 4. : 
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; and Technical Co-operation Division, Department of Trade and 
a Commerce. 


_ Statement by Mr. R. G. Nik Cavell, Administrator, Tirernationel Economic 


ue 
i EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., O.A., D.S.P. 
la QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
i: ' OTTAWA, 1956. 
é 74000—1 
- 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Chairman: Maurice Boisvert, Esq. 
and Messrs. 


Arsenault Garland MacInnis 

Balcer Gauthier (Lac-Saint- MacKenzie 

Bell Jean) Macnaughton 

Breton Goode McMillan 

Cannon Hansell Montgomery 

Cardin Henry Patterson 

Coldwell Huffman Pearkes f 

Crestohl James Richard (Ottawa East) 

Decore Jutras Starr 

*Diefenbaker Knowles Stick = 

Fleming Lusby Stuart (Charlotte) 
MacEachen Studer—35. t 


(Quorum 10) 


J 7 EK. O Connor; 
Clerk of the Committee. 


* Replaced on Wednesday, May 9, 1956 by Miss Aitken. 


WEDNESDAY, May 9, 1956. 


Ordered,—That the name of Miss Aitken be substituted for that» of 
Mr. Diefenbaker on the said Committee. 
Attest. 


LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. P 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, May 10, 1956. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.00 a.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Boisvert, presided. 


Members present: Miss Aitken and Messrs. Boisvert, Breton, Cannon, 
Cardin, Crestohl, Fleming, Goode, Hansell, Henry, James, Jutras, Knowles, 
MacKenzie, McMillan, Nesbitt, Patterson, Pearkes, Richard (Ottawa East), 
Starr, Stick, and Studer.—(22) 


In attendance: Messrs. R. G. Nik Cavell, Administrator of the International 
Economic and Technical Co-operation Division, Department of Trade and Com- 
merce; R. W. Rosenthal, Assistant Administrator; F. E. Pratt, Chief, Capital 
Projects Section; D. W. Bartlett, Chief, Technical. Co-operation Service. 


The Chairman, after calling the meeting to order, suggested that Mr. Cavell 
make a further statement to the Committee embodying answers to certain 
questions raised at a previous Committee meeting held Thursday, May 3, 1956. 


Mr. Cavell, during the course of his statement, dealt with the question of 
the purchase of equipment abroad and related such expenditures to the total 
expended by Canada under the Colombo Plan. He also referred to the provision 

to India of an NRX Atomic Reactor and tabled, for printing in the record of 
_ the Committee’s proceedings, a statement of proposed allotments for the fiscal 
year 1956-57. 


At the invitation of the Chairman, Members questioned Mr. Cavell regard- 
ing the operations of his Division in general, and the following topics in 
particular: 


1. The availability of qualified technical personnel; 
2. Requests for aid—South-East Asia; 
3. The training in Canada of Asian technicians. 


Item IlI—Colombo Plan—was approved. 
The Committee adjourned at 12.40 p.m. to the call of the Chair. 


J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, May 10, 1956. 
11.00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: I see we have a quorum, so we will begin right away. 
Mr. Cavell will make a new statement, and when it is over we might 


_ resume the questioning begun by Mr. Fleming at the end of the last meeting. 


Mr. Nik Cavell, Administrator, International Economic and Technical Co-operation 
Division, Department of Trade and Commerce, called: 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: At your last session there 
was a joint question by Mr. Macnaughton and Mr. Michener asking for a break- 
down which would show how much of our capital aid under the Colombo Plan 
to the underdeveloped countries had been spent in Canada and how much in 
other countries. 

The answer is that from the commencement of our operation to the present 
time, purchase orders for equipment and materials have amounted to approxi- 
mately $95 million. The only equipment purchased outside of Canada has been 
equipment not manufactured in Canada and that has been from the United 


- Kingdom, $2,695,439; from the United States, $1,946,305; from other countries, 


$87,000; that gives a total of $4,728,744; which is an off-shore purchase of 
4-9 per cent. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that this percentage is for things 
not made in Canada but nevertheless essential to the completion of a project. 
For instance, the cork for insulation in the refrigeration plant we are putting up 
in Ceylon does not grow in Canada; no one in Canada makes a diesel motor for 
driving buses and trucks which we needed for our Bombay State Transport 
Project, and they could not afford to operate gasoline vehicles. As you know, 
we do not operate them ourselves on public transport, and so we purchased the 
diesel motors in Great Britain. Also, for dams in hydro development construc- 
tion, there are many pieces’ of heavy construction equipment which are not 
made in Canada. 

There is one correction I would like to make, Mr. Chairman, if you will 
permit me to do so, in a reply I made to Mr. Michener during your last. session. 
He asked me: “Is it possible to produce and supply the reactor we are voting 
for?” I replied that it was. He then asked me: “and the total expenditure 
would be $7 million?” and I replied that it would. I should have qualified that 
reply. So far as Canada is concerned, the estimated cost of doing our part, that © 
is, reproducing the part of the reactor which is being sent from Canada, will 
be $7 million; but there is another $7 million which has to be spent by India 
for the foundations for the reactor shell, buildings for the atomic centre and 
for carrying in water from the sea to cool the reactor, and such-like local 
expenditures. Actually, therefore, the total cost is $14 million divided equally 
between Canada and India. 

I must apologize, Mr. Chairman, for not having made that perfectly clear 
but I was thinking at the time only of the cost to Canada. 

At the last meeting, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Fleming asked—I think he also 


- mentioned Mr. Michener in this connection—for details of the proposed expendi- 


ture within the appropriation of $34-4 million which we are going to have to 


“spend this year if it is voted. I have that statement with me and it will be 


circulated and I would like now to table it, Mr. Chairman. 
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Statement in answer to question at hearing of the Standing Committee on 


External Affairs on May 3, 1956. 
The question was a request for the details of the proposed expenditures 
of the $34-4 million to be expended or appropriated for the fiscal year 1956-57: 


The statement follows: 


Unallocated balance, December 31/55 $14,461,760 
195 OH Blt VOLE Mee pL ND oar eicialece soleteenec et ameme 34,400,000 
Proposed Allotments: 
Kundan WHydro--india savy Sa eee $20,000,000 
Canada-Indita Reactor ine cee u eases 7,500,000 
Warsak Hydro—Pakistan ............ 9,200,000 
Aerial Survey—Ceylon ...........4.. 450,000 
We i Malay ali) ane ne ae 200,000 
Technical Assistance ii 7.. Rar. ames 1,400,000 
$38,750,000 


Funds available for programs yet. to be 
submitted by recipient countries .. 10,111,760 


$48,861,760 $48,861,760 


Mr. Fleming also asked for enough copies of the financial statements I 
tabled last time for each member to have a copy before him—I have brought 
these, Mr. Chairman, and with your permission, they can now be circulated. 

Also, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to change the 
emphasis a little on what seems to have resulted from some of the questions 
I answered last week. I refer particularly to questions and answers on the 
matter of the availability of technicians in Canada. 

Our difficulties are particularly in one or two highly specialized fields, 
one being the field of power engineering. As you know, organizations concerned 
with power engineering in this country are recruiting in Europe owing to the 
shortage here, and it is therefore only natural that we should have difficulty 
in obtaining specialists in that field. Our difficulties are in similarly specialized 
fields. 

It is seldom, if ever, that we are looking for the recently graduated man 
in any field. What we mostly need are men who are not only qualified academi- 
cally but who have had considerable experience. As I said when I was before 
you last week, we also have to take personality into consideration and make 


sure not only that the man is highly qualified in his field but that in the 


process of imparting his knowledge he can make friends and not enemies. 

I would also, Mr. Chairman, like to put forward another aspect, which is 
that a capital project such as the building of an electrical generating plant, a 
cement plant, a fishing project, or what you will, also takes to the area a 
substantial number of technicians and specialists from this country who impart 
their skills in the performance of their ordinary professional duties, so that 
it is not only the specialized expert that we send out but also the men who 
go out on capital projects who help to educate in the technical field. 

The CHaIRMaN: Is it the pleasure of the committee to have the document 
tabled today by Mr. Cavell printed in the minutes of this meeting? 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Agreed. I suggest it go in with Mr. Cavell’s statement; it will be much 
easier to read on the record. 
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At the conclusion of the meeting a week ago Mr. Cavell was reviewing 
the basis on which the estimate which appears in our book of estimates for 
the Colombo plan fund is prepared, and he indicated, in effect, that it is rather 
different from the way in which other estimates that we are accustomed to 
are prepared. This estimate which this year is $34-4 million is not based 
upon specific allocations in advance; it is a general item; there are no details 
at the back of the book of estimates and the particular allocations to that 
fund are made with cabinet approval after paliament has approved the grant. 

Now one of the statements that has just been circulated—the one on the | 
single sheet—indicates that this year there will be available in the fund for 
allocation, when parliament votes the sum of $34-4 million on item 111, an 
amount of $34-4 million from that source and an unallocated balance from 
December 31, 1955 of $14,461,760, indicating that there will be available a 
total of $48,861,760 this year. 

Now, under the heading “Proposed Allotments” there appear six items 
aggregating $38,750,000. I take it, Mr. Cavell, that those funds are for specific 
projects which you have in view and which you are prepared to recommend? 
—A. Yes, that is what they are. 

Q. There is one further item—‘“Funds Available for Programs yet to be 
Submitted by Recipient Countries—$10,111,760.” Just to come a little closer 
to the status of those projects, while you have had some preliminary govern- 
ment approval of the contributions toward the construction of the reactor plant 
in India—what is the status of the other projects appearing in the list of pro- 
posed allotments? Are they projects that have been commenced previously and 
on which there is no form of commitment or are they projects that you have 
studied sufficiently to be prepared to recommend them?—A. There are only 
four, Mr. Fleming and I think I can deal with them individually in answer to 
your question. The status of the Kundah Hydro Electric project is that we 
have cabinet approval for it and our consulting engineers have recently 
returned from India and have said that it is a very sound project, so we have 
now taken the two steps: cabinet approval, and engineering approval as to 
soundness. A delegation is arriving from India this month to work out the 
details—what we are going to do and what India is going to do. I might 
add that this $20 million is a-tentative figure. The project will not cost more, 
but it may cost less; we shall know after we have worked out the details as 
between the two countries. The project will now go ahead from there after 
we have had this meeting with the delegation from India. 

Wtih regard to the reactor, the same type of thing is going on. We know 
pretty well now what India is going to do and what Canada is going to do. 
We have appointed consulting engineers and we are about to appoint a con- 
tractor. Of course, the people who are really responsible for the technical 
details concerning this particular project are Atomic Energy of Canada because 
they are the only people who know anything about it. So far as the reactor 
is concerned, then, it is in the stage I have indicated. 

The Warsak Hydro Electric project is well started. The consulting 
engineers have designed it, and our Canadian contractor is there on the site 
with over 100 men who are working on the scheme. The appropriation men- 
tioned in the statement represents more money to go towards it, and the 
project is well on its way, though we think it will take another two years to 
complete. The aerial survey for Ceylon is started, and the sum shown is needed 
to carry it on. The Malayan survey is in process of negotiation; we estimate 
it will cost about $200,000. Technical assistance at $1,400,000 represents the 
technical assistance we hope will largely go to Burma, Indonesia, French 
Indo-China and Malaya; we are now receiving their requests and sifting them. 
If you remember, we were given last year an increase in our appropriation 
from $25 million to $26 million to cover technical assistance to those countries, 
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and the item covers such assistance for this year plus what we are already 
doing in India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 

Q. These, as in other years, are projects selected from a larger group?— 
A. That is correct. 

Q. Where does the initiative come from—the government of the local 
country or the Canadian government?—A. The government of the local country. 

Q. They propose, and then the Canadian administrator reviews, selects 
and recommends to the cabinet of this country?—-A. That is correct after 
review by the policy committee except I would like to add that these countries 
have five and six year plans and we work within those plans; all the aid 
agencies work within those plans—if they did not the aid programme would 
get out of hand and there would be no planning of development. 

Q. But the allocation of priorities rests with the local country? The 
Canadian administrator does not attempt to revise any list of priorities 
submitted by the government of the local country?—-A. That is correct. 

Q. But you might have a question of priority between different countries? 
-—A. Yes, that is true. _ 

Q. But within the country the priority selection rests with the government 
of the country concerned?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Obviously these particular projects have been selected from a larger 
group?—A. That is also correct. | 

Q. Can you tell us about some of the other projects which have been 
submitted to you which have not found their way onto the list of these 
approved projects? Would you tell us something about them, and the necessity 
or urgency of them, and give us some general idea what they are? Let me 
put it in this way: if you had at the present time a larger appropriation, 
what is the sort of project you could enter upon that you are not able to 
enter upon today within the limits of the proposed appropriation? 


Mr. Goopr: Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Cavell answers that, I wonder 
if we are not getting, again, into the field of policy? Is not this a decision for 
the cabinet to make rather than for Mr. Cavell? 


Mr. FLEMING: Of course it is perfectly clear that the ultimate decisions 
rest with the cabinet. I am asking a question of fact for information which 
I think this committee would like to have, namely with regard to other 
projects that have been submitted by the governments of the various local 
countries concerned which have not yet found their way on to the list of 
so-called proposed allotments. . 


By Mr. Goode: 


Q. I can understand why Mr. Fleming would ask the question but I just 
wonder whether this comes within Mr. Cavell’s authority or whether this 
process of “sifting down” is not really a matter for the cabinet. Mr. Cavell 
might not want to answer that: is it within his authority to decide which 
project we spend money on, or is it a cabinet decision?—-A. I would like to 
make it clear that I do not make these decisions. I recommend to the policy 
committee and then the matter goes to the cabinet. But I think I can answer 
Mr. Fleming’s question quite well without getting into the realm of policy. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. I would point out that I have not asked Mr. Cavell to disclose any 
communication that he may have made to the cabinet. I simply asked him 
to tell us, as a matter of fact, what are the other projects that have been 
submitted by the various countries which are members of the Colombo plan. 
—A. I think I see clearly what you want to know, Mr. Fleming. 
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One project we were asked for, for instance, was a fertilizer plant for 
India. This would have cost roughly $20 million and in Canada we do not 
i _ make fertilizer plants—most of our fertilizer plants are built for us by other 
' countries, some in Europe and some in the United States. So this would 
i 
‘ 


have been, first of all, a project in which Canada could not claim any 
expertise at all and secondly it would have been a project for which the 
off-shore purchasing would have been very large indeed; the engineering would 
have been American or European, not Canadian; it would, in short, not have 
been a Canadian project and so we turned it down. 


By Mr. Goode: 


4 Q. Who turned it down? Does your committee have the authority finally 
to turn down a proposition of that kind, or does the Canadian cabinet?—A. It 
§ does not get to the cabinet; we only put to the cabinet those projects which 
we recommend. We sort them out before they go to the cabinet. 

There was a project—Karnafuli Hydro Electric development in Pakistan— 
which we did not like the look of. We did not like the way it was then 
designed, and we just did not like it in general, so we turned it down for 
those reasons. It would have been very expensive. It has now been redesigned 
by the United States which has spent quite a lot of money on having it 
redesigned and put on a sounder basis. The United States is going to help 
finance it. We turned that project down because after having it examined 
" by consulting engineers we came to the conclusion that at that time it was 
not a sound project for Canada to enter into. 


By Mr. Goode: 

4 @. Then it is quite possible, Mr. Chairman, for projects to be asked for— 
:. for many projects to be asked for by countries in the Colombo plan and yet 
a the cabinet would not know of those requests at all? A decision might be 
he made by this committee and, as Mr. Cavell has told me, the cabinet might never 
hear of those requests.—A. That is quite so sir. 


Mr. Ftemine: I do not think Mr. Cavell completed his list— 


2 The WITNESS: You must remember that our committee reports to its 
minister indirectly. 


WW By Mr. Goode: 
a Q. Now that you have made that answer Mr. Cavell—I am only looking 
4 for information, because you are the expert and I am not—is it possible that 


in this sum of $34,400,000 the cabinet has now obligated itself, or obligated the 
' parliament of Canada to an amount that will fully cover any recommendations 
: you have made to the cabinet? Have you made any decisions in the affirmative, 
offered them to the cabinet, and found that the cabinet has refused to go along 
with those recommendations?—A. I think, to the best of my recollection, that 
that has never happened. 

Q. Then you would consider that this $34,400,000 is the full obligation 
on the part of the cabinet in regard to the recommendations made to it? That 
is all the cabinet has been asked for’ in this year 1956?—-A. That is so, we 
make recommendations only to the amount available. 


he By Mr. Goode: 

3 ' Q. But the cabinet have obligated themselves to an amount of money 
equivalent to the subject of your requests; they have completely obligated 
themselves to a financial amount that meets your entire requests——A. That is 
quite true but I must add to that that requests are made within the amount 
of money available.. 


a ey 


a 
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By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Who determines that? Does the government start by naming the amount 
to be spent and allowing you to work out what are the highest priorities within 
that figure, or does it work the other way round? Do you put up a list of 
priorities for them to approve?—A. What happens is this: the government 
puts up a sum of money and we work within that sum. We put up propositions 
—or the policy committee recommends propositions—which come within 
that sum. 


By Mr. Goode: ‘i 

Q. I must follow up the question I asked at the last meeting. I said then— 
and I thought that was the opinion of the committee—that it was difficult to 
imagine that the government would reach into the air and say: ‘We are going 
to allocate the amount of $34,400,000.” I still have a suspicion, rightly or 
wrongly, that that figure is based on some suggestions by your committee. 
Surely the Canadian cabinet does not say to the parliament of Canada: ‘We 
are asking for $34,400,000” and base it on absolutely nothing. 

Mr. KnNow.es: Is Mr. Goode a member of the treasury board? 

Mr. GoopE: I would like to be. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Why? 

Mr. Goove: So that I could get something for my riding. 
J The WitnEss: Mr. Goode, I think that is exactly what the cabinet or the 
government does do. They started out, as I said last week, by alloting the 
sum of $25,400,000 to the Colombo plan, and when I first came to Ottawa to 
undertake this job I was told that was the sum I had to spend that year and 
we spent that sum and no more. The following year the amount was again 
$25,400,000, if I remember rightly, and again we spent within that sum. Then 
we had requests for technical assistance to the new countries who were coming 
into the Colombo plan—Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Indo-China—they had not 
reached the stage—and some have not reached it yet—of requesting large 
scale capital projects. They wanted technical assistance—people to advise them 
—and to take care of the extra cost our vote of $25,400,000, was increased by 
another million dollars, 


By Mr. Stick: 

Q. Can you tell whether you are aware of the basis on which the figures 
are established? Do they form part of a world-wide sum set up in conjunction 
with other countries, with Canada taking a certain percentage of it?—-A. No 
sir, that is not the way it is done. If you think back to the initial meeting of 
the Colombo plan, you will remember that the originating committee—you 
might call it that—met in Colombo in 1950. The countries represented there 
arranged among themselves a rough basis of financing and when Mr. Pearson 
returned to Canada parliament allotted him $25 million for the purpose of 
carrying out this plan. This became, more or less, our standard amount. Then, 
as I have just said, that figure was increased owing to the fact that certain 
other countries were admitted to the plan and needed some technical assistance. 
The sum was therefore raised to $26,400,000. 

Q. Did that follow a pattern of increases by other countries?—A. There 
have been increases made by other countries but not to a set pattern. 

Now we come to this year when it was decided that we should give a 
reactor to India, and it was thought that this reactor would cost Canada about 
$7 million. On this occasion we did put this project forward and the cabinet 


agreed to raise the sum to $34 million in accordance with the statement which 
has been circulated. 


en aa la oo 
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By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. When this project was launched it was a venture into a new field. What 
was done was to take the round figure of $25 million, say, which was used for 
the first several years of the plan; then a year ago $1 million was added for a 
particular purpose, namely technical assistance, and this year $8 million was 
added for another particular purpose. The $25 million has remained as a sort 
of basic round figure for general allotment purposes. Isn’t that about it?— 
A. That is about what happened. To sum it all up, this annual amount to be 
asked of parliament is not something decided in my office; it is something 
decided outside my office and really it has nothing to do with me at all. 
Eventually I am told we have so much money to spend. 

,  Q. It is a cabinet decision in the first instance?—A. A cabinet decision 
based on certain information which is put before the government. But it is 
not put before the cabinet by my office. 


By Mr. Goode: 


Q. I have one other question and I am through: do you know of any 
recommendation of any project made by your committee through the cabinet 
which has been refused by the cabinet?—-A. No sir, Ido not think there has 
ever been a case where the cabinet has refused a project we have put before it. 


By Mr. Studer: 


Q. I think you mentioned that the Colombo plan countries make application 
every year with regard to the various projects they wish to be initiated, and 
you referred to a fertilizer plant involving a cost of some $20 million. It seems 
to me strange that any country knowing the situation Canada is in would make 
such an appeal as that. Why would that country not make its appeal to one 
of the other contributing countries who are in a better position to supply this 
kind of assistance? You mentioned that with regard to a plant of this kind 
we would have to make too many purchases outside our own country. Why 
would any receiving country appeal to Canada to supply that particular setvice? 
—A. I think the answer is that they were not aware of what we can and what 
we cannot do; they do not know enough about our economy, and I think they 
are just not aware of the factors you have mentioned. 

Q. I imagine that after this appeal was denied the country concerned made 
application to one of the other countries which could fulfil it—A. That is 
exactly what happened. 


By Mr. Pearkes: 

Q. How did the request originate for this reactor?—-A. For a long time 
there has been talk in Southeast Asia about the future of their power supplies. 
They have a few Hydro electric sites which they could develop but those sites 
are not all in right places—some are away off in areas which they would never 
want to develop. Some of these countries are short of coal and some are short 
of both coal and oil, with the result that they have been extremely interested 
in the development of atomic power because atomic power seems to be the 
answer to many of their power problems. For two or three years they have 
discussed this question with me on my annual visits; they have pointed out 
that they are going to be short of power when they become more developed 
and they have asked questions as to the status of atomic power—whether the 
practical stage of its application is near, or remote, and so on. On my return 
to Canada I have talked this over with individuals of the policy committee 
and, gradually, the idea has grown that those countries could best solve their 
power problems through the medium of atomic power. When we discussed 
all this with Atomic Energy of Canada, who are the experts in this country, 
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they told us: you cannot suddenly jump into atomic power; it is an extremely 


difficult technical field of scientific engineering and you have—to use a slang 


phrase—to get your feet wet in it very gradually. That is what we have done 
in Canada through the reactor. As I understand it—and I hasten to point 
out that I am not a scientist and I do not understand it very well—you have 
to get into this field very slowly; you have to play with this reactor, ‘make your 
mistakes, as we have done in Chalk River, and so gradually, you reach a point 
where you have a band of experienced scientists able to move into the much 
more difficult field of atomic power on a practical scale. ‘ 

Fortunately, India has in Dr. Bhabha one of the best atomic scientists in 
the world and around him has naturally grown up a band of talented atomic 
researchers such as no other country in Southeast Asia possesses. Therefore 
it seemed that India was the logical country in which to put a reactor, so that 
they could “play around” with it, experiment, and gradually lead into the more 
difficult field of the science of atomic power. This is something which has 
been talked about for a long time and finally the conclusion was reached that 
a useful thing to do would be to put a copy of our Chalk River reactor into 
India where it could be taken care of by Dr. Bhabha and his co-scientists. 

Q. So you made a recommendation to the cabinet that if you had so much 
more money you could give them a reactor? Was that the process?—A. Yes, 
I think that would be roughly what happened. The whole policy committee 
became aware of this necessity. It was discussed at cabinet level and the gift 
of the reactor evolved. 


By Mr. Goode: 


Q. Mr. Cavell mentions this policy committee. Would it be a fair question 
to ask who are the personnel who serve on this committee? Do you want to 
answer that question?—-A. Oh yes. 

@. I wonder if you would put the information on the record?—A. Do you 
wish to have the names of the officials? : 

Q@. I would like them for the record. I do not think there is anything 


wrong. with asking that question.—A. I will supply information in the record. | 


The following is the information subsequently supplied by Mr. Cavell as 
to the composition of the policy committee which deals with capital-aid under 
the Colombo Plan: Y 

Head of the Economic Division, Department of External Affairs 

Director, Trade Commissioner Service, Department of Trade and 
Commerce 

Comptroller-Secretary, Department of Trade and Commerce 

Deputy Governor, Bank of Canada 

Assistant Deputy Minister of Finance 

Administrator of the International Economic and Technical Co-operation 
Division, Department of Trade and Commerce. 

By Mr. Knowles: 

@. I would like to ask one question following up a question and answer 
between Mr. Goode and Mr. Cavell. I understood Mr. Cavell to say that no 
requests which he or the policy committee had made to the cabinet had been 
rejected as far as he recalled. Would it be correct to say that apart from 
whatever procedure was followed with respect to the atomic reactor you have 
not at any time asked the cabinet for expenditures for amounts for items that 
would go beyond the amount voted by parliament?—A. No sir, we have not 
so asked. Always our requests to the cabinet have been within the amount 
parliament has allotted for the Colombo plan in that given year. 

Q. So it does not necessarily follow from your answer to Mr. Goode’s 
question that you could not use more money if the government were to decide 
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_ to appropriate more money for this purpose?—-A. No sir, I think I could use it 


within reason and within the limits I stated last week, that is, the availability 
of technicians and the availability in Canada of all that goes into any given 
project—steel and other supplies of that nature, all of which have to be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. GoopE: I think that should be cleared up— 


Mr. FLEMING: Mr. Cavell has not completed the answer to an earlier 
question of mine on this point. He named two projects and indicated that they 
had not been considered suitable for Canada to embark on, but I think he had 
not completed his answer, which related to the list of projects submitted by 
the various countries to Canada for consideration. ’ 


By Mr. Goode: 


@. May I put another question? You have qualified your answer to Mr. 
Knowles by saying that because of the lack of technicians—of which this 
committee is aware—there must be other reasons why you would not put in 
more requests: Have there been requests, where technicians are available, 


. with regard to which you have considered asking the cabinet for more money? 


—A. I think I have answered that question, have I not, by saying that I work 
within the amount of money which parliament allots to me or to the policy 
committee—it is the same thing. We do not put up projects beyond the amount 
of money we have. 

Mr. KNOWLES: You leave it to the government to decide the amount of 
money which is available. 


By Mr. Goode: 


Q@. I want to ask another question on that, because that is not the impres- 
sion I got earlier on. If there is one specific project which you have in mind 
and which you want to undertake now, I would like you to name it and tell 
us that the technicians are available for it. Naturally you would not make 
application to the cabinet unless you had the technicians available. Are the 
personnel available for it, and would you be able to enter the project?— 
A. I think the answer to that question is that at the moment there is no 
project which I or the policy committee is considering which we cannot man 
by technicians available in this country. 

Q. So, actually, the answer you gave me in the first place was quite 
correct, so may I say to Mr. Knowles exactly what he said to me last week— 
that he was twisting your words around. That is what he accused me of. 
You gave me a straight answer in the first instance. 

Mr. KNOWLES: I think Mr. Goode is the one who is doing the twisting. 
Mr. Cavell is making it perfectly clear that he operates within the amount 
of money provided by parliament. He has now made it clear that there are 
some other projects for which the technicians are available but he is not 
applying for money for those projects because parliament has not appropriated 
sufficient funds. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: The witness has just said that there are no additional 
projects which he can name. 

Mr. KNOWLES: You are joining the twisting, too. He said he had no 
project in mind for which technicians are not available. 

Mr. GoopDE: I must clear this point up. Mr. Cavell answered you straightly. 
He said he knew of no project, where the technicians were available, that he 
could recommend to the cabinet. 

Mr. KNOWLES: He said there was no project which he had in mind for 
which technicians are not available. 
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Mr. GoovE: I will repeat the question, and we can get the answer again. 
Is there a project known to the policy committee, with regard to which techni- 
cians are available and which he is willing to recommend now to the cabinet, 
but the cabinet has not allotted the money for it? 


Mr. FLEMING: If I may appear at this point in my characteristic rule of 
peacemaker... If you would let Mr. Cavell supply the answer to the question 
I asked at least half an hour ago we would find out these projects that have 
been submitted by the various countries and we would: be able to ask Mr. Cavell 
specifically if he is prepared to go forward with any of these projects if the 
money were made available? Surely that is the way to clear up this misunder- 
standing which has developed. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think you are right, Mr. Fleming. I think, also, that 
Mr. Cavell began to answer your questions, and he mentioned two projects— 


Mr. FLEMING: He got as far as the second in the list. If we could have the 
rest the answer would be specific.—A. Are we talking about this list or the list 
of projects? ‘ 

Q. The list of projects which had been submitted in the form of requests 
by various countries. You mentioned the fertilizer plant in India and the hydro 
plant in Pakistan and you indicated that in the first case it was not a suitable 
project for Canada to undertake, and in the second case that there had been 
some question about the soundness for it and that the Americans had come in 
and taken that one under their wing. But to proceed with the list, this is a 
list of projects for countries in south-east Asia which they submitted to you 
for aid?—-A. Take. Kundah, which is on the list before you. At that time we 
were offered three hydro electric projects. I suppose those three will eventually 
be done by someone. We selected Kundah because it was the one which we 
liked best, and that is the one which our consulting engineers recommended to 
us. We selected Kundah as one of the three. 

Q. And there are two others on the list?—-A. No. We wiped them off the 
list. 

Q. I mean on the Indian list.—A. On the Indian list, but we do not know 
whether they are sound projects or not because we have not examined them. 
Our money would not stretch to those, so we cut them off. 

Q. Those are projects for which, if you had the money, you would then 
have studied in order to determine their soundness?—A. If we had more money. 

Q. Yes.—A. Sir, I would like to say that there is no limit to the amount 
of money which we could spend if we took on everything which those countries 
wanted done. 

Q. But I take it that it is the duty of parliament and of the cabinet to say 
how much money we are going to spend on the Colombo ‘plan.—A. Quite, and 
I think this gives recognition of the fact that it is not our responsibility in that 
respect. 

Q. But coming back to the matter of the list; there are evidently two other 
hydro projects on the list of the Indian Government which the Canadian 
administration has not been able to study because they did not have enough 
funds to cover it; but if they had enough funds to cover them, these are the 
projects which would be examined with a view to determining their soundness? 
—A. That possibly is true. 


By Mr. Richard (Ottawa East): 


Q. Is it true that even if the money was available that Canada would 
undertake all the hydro electric projects and not, it may be, go into another 
project? There are other countries in the Colombo plan and that does not mean 
that if you had more money you would necessarily have gone into more hydro 
electric projects?—-A. No, it does not mean that at all. 
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By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. We had better get the other projects so that we may have a full 
answer. May we go on with some of those projects which were submitted 
by various countries?—A. To answer your question I would have to go back 
to those trips which I make around the area every year. I visit the provinces 
and after I visit the provinces I visit the central government; and I suppose 
that in the course of those trips I get anything up to twenty projects put 2 
before me by the provincial governments, and sometimes by the municipalities. 
They come to see me and they describe these projects. I then go to the capital 
of the country, whatever it is, and discuss those projects with their planning 
committee. In the meantime our High Commissioners write in as well about 
various projects. This is a continuing process. The projects are being thrown 
at us the whole time. The countries of south-east Asia know roughly the 
amount of money which the Canadian parliament has been in the habit of 
allotting to the Colombo plan; so when I sit down with the planning committee 
and with the various officers of these countries we eliminate a lot of these 
projects as not being within the amount available. We just eliminate them 
and so they do not get to Canada at all. We eliminate them out there. 
Moreover, in some cases they are not suitable for Canada, and in some cases 
they would require more money than we would have available. So that 
when I come back I more or less have project plans which our policy com- 
mittee can discuss. Therefore it would be very difficult for me to cast my 
mind back and give details of projects I have discussed but which I have not 
brought back to Canada. 

@. I shall not press it. But it could be summarized in this way in all 
fairness:. that there are lots of projects, no doubt many of them useful, which 
could be undertaken if the money were available for the purpose in every 
case. They would have to be reviewed and approved at the various stages 
and within the limitations of the finances contributed by parliament and 
their suitability determined from the point of view of a Canadian undertaking, 
and a selection made on the basis of priority among various competing projects 
in the different countries. Is that a fair summary?—A. That is, I think, a fair 
summary. 


By Mr. James: 


Q. Wouldn’t there be another basic factor involved in the country con- 
cerned, in that they also have to make a contribution, so they would allot 
their own priortiy having regard to their ability to undertake it?—-A. That 
is also true. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. May I ask if there is not a certain limitation on the project proceeded 
with because of the limitations of the recipient country?—A. That is quite 


true. We must remember that every time we inaugurate a project there is 


inevitably a certain amount of expenditure involved for the country concerned. 


By Mr. James: 


Q. But undoubtedly there would be a great many projects in all these 
countries in the future as all the circumstances come together to make it 
advisable, and the finances available?—A. That is correct. ° 


By Mr. Stick: 
Q. That list you are talking about was submitted to the other countries 
in the commonwealth plan?—A. Yes, I think these lists are talked over with 
a number of people and are discussed with the Americans, or sometimes 
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with Australia, or New Zealand, or Great Britain, or possibly with the Inter- 
national Bank. Some of these projects are very widely discussed. 

Q. There is a liaison between Canada and the other countries, and when 
they get these lists of other projects which they request, there is a liaison 
between you and other countries as to which ones Canada will do and 
which ones the other countries will do, so that there is no duplication?—A. I 
think I covered that in my original statement last week when I said that 
there was very careful co-ordination with the other agencies all the time. 

Q. Take the case of India. You said you received requests from provincial 
governments and from municipalities. Is there not a central authority in India 
to which all such requests as this, coming from the municipalities and so on, 
could go? Is there not a central organization there to which requests could come 
in, instead of your having to deal with municipalities and provincial govern- 
ments?—A. There is of course the central government which has an aid com- 
mittee and a planning board. 

Q. I do not like the idea of your having to go-around and be asked for 
these things by some municipality such as Bombay, Madras, or Cawnpore. 


You get those requests, but shouldn’t you deal with the central government . 


instead of municipalities?7—-A. We do of course deal with the central govern- 
ment officially, but when I am going around, as I have to, to see projects in 
progress or to examine new ones suggested. I might say that it is only natural 
that these provincial people meeting me and knowing what I am there for 


should say ‘‘What about undertaking this or that project for us?” My answer 


is always: “I am going back to your capital and when I get there I shall discuss 
it with the officials there, and it is the central government officials who will 
decide.” 

Q. Exactly. : 


By Mr. Pearkes: 

Q. What were the main factors which influenced you to change your 
general policy and turn towards this project for which you did not have 
sufficient money, in connection with the reactor? When you apparently changed 
your policy you went to the government and said: “If you can give us more 
money we can then give you a reactor.” You could have gone to the govern- 
ment and said: “If you can pay more money we can build more hydro plants.” 
How did you summon up courage enough to go to the government over this 
reactor business?—-A. That was not, as I tried to indicate just now, a personal 
decision on my part. As I tried to point out there has been what I might call 
growing concern about the fact that there was no reactor in sowth-east Asia 
for these people to play and experiment with. As you know, India has agreed 
that she will train people from all over the area on this reactor. It was not 
so much a change of mind or of policy but of a growing concern in the policy 
committee and I believe also with some members of the cabinet, that there 
was no reactor in south-east Asia with which the scientists could experiment. 
It was not a case of my pointing to the fact that there was no reactor, and 
going to the government about it, it was something which gradually developed. 

Q. Were some representations not made by the government of India to 
the government of Canada? Would you know that?—A. There might have 
been discussion between the two governments at cabinet level. I do not know 
what goes on between governments in cabinet. 


By Mr. James: 


Q. There is some objection to your use of the words ‘‘play with” in con- 
nection with a $7 million reactor. Possibly different words might be better.— 
A. Quite, I am sorry. “Experiment” would be better. 


Mr. GoovE: You do not think we could sell India a pipe line, do you? , 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. I have a number of questions on a somewhat similar line of questioning. 
Could you say what works have been done in Pakistan with regard to irrigation 
projects over the last five years, or have there been any irrigation projects?— 
A. Warsak hydro in Pakistan, which we are now building is both an irrigation 
as well as a hydro project; and the Ganges-Kobadak power plant in East 
Pakistan will be devoted to agricultural pumping, or almost entirely devoted 
thereto. The Shadiwal project in the Punjab will very largely be used for 
agricultural pumping to clean up the soil which has become contaminated by 
salt. Those are the major ones. 

Q. Are those projects which you mentioned ones that Canada is taking 
part in exclusively, or is she taking part in them along with other countries?— 
A. Our projects are all exclusively ours. We have no projects at the moment 
which are joint projects with anyone else. There has only been one ever, and 
that was an agricultural farm for refugees in Pakistan, and in that case we 
co-operated with Australia and New Zealand. 

Q. Are there any other countries under the plan which are put in charge 
of any of these irrigation projects in Pakistan that you know of?—A. Australia 
and the United States. 

Q. Could you give us any comparative sums or comparative sizes of the 
plans which Canada has undertaken as a measured proportion of those works, 
or to what proportion would the other countries be participating?—-A. You 
mean in Pakistan? 

Q. Yes, just in Pakistan—A. Of course, the. United States’ contribution to 
Pakistan. is very much greater than ours. 

Q. You mean just for irrigation projects?—A. Just in irrigation. At the 
Ganges-Kobadak project we supply only the power plant which will cost us 
two million dollars. The United States is supplying the large pumps and other 
equipment which will cost considerably more money—I do not know how much 
exactly—but considerably more money. 

Q. Could you give us any estimate of the number of acres, in round figures, 
of land which will be irrigated and available for growing wheat? As I under- 
stand it, these projects are ultimately intended for that purpose in west 
Pakistan?—A. That would be a major study and I could not give you any idea. 

Q. You would not venture to say one million acres or one-half million 
acres, as an estimate?—-A. No, I would not like to make a guess at it. It would 
be a very major study to determine the acreage. 

Q. What number of people from west Pakistan or from east Pakistan too, 
for that matter, have been in Canada or in other countries studying irrigation 
in the last three or four years?—A. I think that in the statement which I tabled 
you will find a complete report. 4 

Q. What number of people from Pakistan have been in Canada studying 
various projects? There are students who have been either at the universities 
or studying agriculture or something of that nature. No doubt some of those 
students who were here would be studying farm machinery but at the same time 
they might be studying irrigation projects. In the list under your plan would 
they be listed separately? In other words would the students listed here for the 
purpose of studying agricultural machinery or something of that nature also be 
listed if they were studying irrigation projects during part of their stay in 
Canada?—A. I think the specific answer is that they would be listed under the 
general heading of agriculture; but I would point out that we do not take very 
many people in irrigation because we are not an irrigation country. We have 
very few places in Canada where irrigation can be studied. 

Q. Southern Alberta would be one, would it not?—A. That would be very 
small compared with what goes on in India and Pakistan. 


Mr. KNOWLEs: It has been studied in Saskatchewan for a very long time. 
74000—2 
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The CHarrMan: Is that all? 

The WitNESs: The whole of Pakistan is absolutely dependent upon irriga- 
tion. ‘Therefore they have a far wider and more comprehensive scheme of 
agricultural irrigation than we have in this country, and they know as much or 
more about it than we do. Therefore we do not ask agricultural students to 
come here to study irrigation because they have been at it for centuries. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Maybe this is one of the areas where the Colombo Plan may 
be used to our benefit! Possibly we may send some Canadians to Pakistan to 
learn about irrigation. 7 


By Mr. Crestohl: 

Q. On this list you have “unallocated balance, December 31, 1955” with a 
figure of some $14,461,760.—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Does that mean unallocated balances for different projects, or does it 
mean allocated but not yet available for spending?—A. That means that it is 
available for new projects. : 

Q. If, at December 31, 1955 you had available $14 million odd for new 
projects, could you not have used that money in regard to the $8 million reactor 
which you proposed without having to come to cabinet to ask for an additional 
$8 million?—A. No, because part of that $14 million odd is in the Kundah hydro 
electric project shown on the statement. 

Q. That is why I asked the question. So part of that $14 million odd 
was already allocated for spending but not yet spent?—A. It was tentatively 
allocated but not yet spent. 

Q. Tentatively allocated but not yet spent?—A. That is correct. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


@. Does any of the money in the Colombo Plan find its way into channels 
for medical purposes?—-A. Yes sir. 

Q. I am thinking of malaria infected swamps being drained; swamps 
where mosquitos breed and they have trouble with malaria—A. We have not 
given any money specifically to these countries for malaria prevention but 
we have spent money for training doctors and having here in Canada medical 
men who studied in our hospitals; and we have spent quite a fair sum in 
this way. I have not got in my head just how much, but we have spent money. 
on medical science in general and on the training of nurses and doctors. 

Q. Is that done apart from the World Health Organization?—A. Yes sir, 
that is done apart from the World Health Organization. We have had 81 
trainees—my colleague here reminds me—in the medical health services in 
general. 

Q. Do they get special training apart from actual formal medical training? 
Do they get special training in the diseases of India or whatever the recipient 
country to which they are returning?—A. No sir. We are not specially qualified 
in Canada in tropical medicine but what these visiting medical men and women 
do get is the best post graduate training available. 

Q. In London?—A. No, in Canada. They. get the best post graduate train- 
ing this country can give in our hospitals. 


By Mr. Goode: 
Q. Mr. Cavell said this morning that the committee had sent over one 


contractor and 100 men on one specific project. What project was that?— — 


A. That was at Warsak. 
Q. How do you locate a contractor for that type of work? Is it done on 


a strictly tender basis, or do you just pick one man out and send him over 
to spend the money.—A. This is the first time we have had to send a contractor — 
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abroad to do such a job. Usually we supply only the consulting engineer, 
and you choose a consulting engineer in the same way that you would choose 
a doctor. But when it came to sending out a contractor we had to send out 

one who, first of all, had the experience and, secondly, was available and was 
also a 100 per cent Canadian contractor. We eliminated all those who were 
not genuine Canadian contractors, and then from the balance selected one 
who was not already engaged with other government work and who had the 
necessary experience of the type of large scale project in which we were 
engaged. 

@. On those projects, for instance,—I suppose it would not apply to the 
reactor because that is a specialized job; but on some of those projects which 
you are undertaking, for instance, in regard to the building of a dam, 
what do we do? Do we call for tenders on the job either in the country 
where we are going to spend from $5 million to $7 million, or do we just 
select somebody and let him go ahead with it?—A. This Warsak project is 
the only one where we have a Canadian civil contractor working. Otherwise 
we employ only consulting engineers. Usually we supply only the design 
of the project and the generating equipment to be made in Canada. As I 
said, you do not choose a consulting engineer on a tender basis; you choose 
him because he is the right man for the job just as you choose your doctor. 
So we select a certain consulting engineer, who designs the project and draws 
up the specifications for the generating equipment, the tenders are then put 
out by the Canadian Commercial Corporation., This is done on a strict tender 
basis and on this kind of work we use existing government organizations 
such for instance, the Defence Construction Organization or in some cases 
Defence Production and they give us their advice concerning the companies 
who should be invited to tender, and so forth. 

Q. What about the work which is done in India?—A. That is usually the 
concern of India, we do not pay for it. 

@. What about it at the other end of the line? Suppose you are building 
a dam and it runs into three or four million dollars, as it does quite frequently. 
What do we do about that in India? How do we protect our investment in 
that amount? Is there any obligation for the home country to call for tenders? 
—A. No sir. We have no part of that at all, with the one exception of Warsak. 
We have contributed only the generating and such like equipment, and as I 
indicated just now, the services of a consulting engineer. The actual building 


of a dam to the designs of our consulting engineers in most cases is done by 


eX 


the recipient country. They do it their own way. We have nothing to do with 
the expense, selection of the contractor or anything else. They do that in the 
way in which they are accustomed to doing it. 

I would like to say one word as to why Warsak differs in this resent 
When we started our Warsak operation it was the intention that we should 
carry that out in exactly the same way, that is we were to supply a consulting 
engineer and the electric generating equipment on the same basis as in other 
cases; but owing to the difficult period which Pakistan went through about 
that time, she found herself too short of foreign currency to be able to pay 
an international contractor and she had no contractor in her own country big 
enough or experienced enough to build the Warsak dam. So she asked us if, 
in addition to the consulting engineer and the supply of electrical equipment, 
we would also supply a contractor. We said we would supply the contractor 
provided he was a Canadian contractor. 

Q. Where does the contractor come from?—A. From Montreal. 

Q. Do not forget that we have contractors in British Columbia. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have contractors everywhere in Canada. 
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The WITNESS: We have one contractor from British Columbia working in 
Ceylon at the present time. 


Mr. Stick: That is one too many. 


By Mr. Knowles: 

Q. I would like to pursue, for a moment, the Guestions asked by Dr. 
McMillan. Is it not true, Mr. Cavell, that in addition to money that is spent 
training medical people from Colombo plan countries that we have given 
certain equipment such as, I believe, a cobalt bomb to Burma. —A. That is 
correct. A cobalt bomb is now in process of being built for Burma and in 
addition to that we shall supply, initially, the technicians to show them how 
to run it. 

Q. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I think I might say something by 


way of supplement to something which I said last year or the year before in™ 


respect to this matter. I indicated at a previous session of this committee that 
Dr. MacCharles of Winnipeg was most anxious that provision be made for a 
cobalt bomb for Burma and he so recommended to the government as a result 
of Having been out there on a survey. The supplement is to say that Dr. 
MacCharles indicated to me some time ago his pleasure that the decision had 
been made to supply this equipment. He also indicated to me that he had 
been able to persuade one or two medical students in Winnipeg that if they 
would go out to these countries they could get, within two or three years, far 
more experience, especially in the field of surgery, than they would get at 


home in ten or fifteen years—A. I would like to say at this point that Dr. 


MacCharles has been very helpful in assisting us in organizing this cobalt 
bomb project. 

Q. Montreal may have their contractors and so may Vancouver, but in 
Winnipeg we have some very eminent doctors. 


By Miss Aitken: 
Q. I would like to ask about the Canadian contractor who went out and 
I believe you said 100 men. Were they sent out by Canada also?—-A. Yes. 
They are all Canadians and some of them have taken their families too and 
there is at the present time a colony of Canadians just outside Peshawar, 
between Pakistan and Afghanistan. 


Q. That is a costly part of the project?—-A. Yes, a very costly part of it. 


By Mr. Hansell: 
Q. To get back to the atomic reactor, how far has that progressed?—A. It is 


only just beginning, sir. It has progressed to the point where we have had q 


meetings with the Indians as to exactly what they are going to do and what 
We are going to do, and that has been drawn into an agreement between us; 
that agreement has been ratified by both of us. We are now negotiating with 
the contractor and the consulting engineer and pulling all the details together 
in accordance with the over-all agreement that has been made. 

Q. I understand it is on the same pattern or model as the one at Chalk 
River?—A. It is an exact copy of the Chalk River reactor. 

Q. Are we going forward with that one with the same security regulations 
which exist at Chalk River?—A. I believe so, sir. That of course will be a 
matter for India and Dr. Bhabha to decide. They have already their own 
security regulations with respect to their existing atomic centre at Bombay. 
Tee already have an atomic centre at Bombay over which Dr. Bhabha 
presides. 


Q. I am interested in the security feature there. The security in India 4s 
may not be as exacting as it is here—A. I do not profess to be very knowledg- 
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able about atomic science, but I believe there is not much about that reactor 
which is secret. I think the whole world knows what is in that particular 
reactor. 

Mr. FLEMING: International conferences have. been discussing that for 
many years. 


The WITNESS: Yes. 


- By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. On the irrigation matter which I asked about earlier, is this land in west 
Pakistan which is being irrigated by the various projects desert land?—-A. Some 
of it is. In the Thal area where they hope to settle a very large number of 
refugees it is sandy land. It is amazing what can be done there by irrigating 
that type of land. In the Lahore area where the Shadiwal project is being 
done, land has been irrigated to the point where the water table has been 


raised, and with the raising of the water table certain salts have come up 


into the soil and they now have to be washed out again. There is a large 
area there going out of cultivation. 

Q. Temporarily?—-A. Yes. We hope so. The pumping that is necessary 
is not possible until our Shadiwal powerplant is ready. 

Q. In that respect, is this land, which has now become available for use 
as a result of irrigation projects, being farm in the small householder method 
employed by many in the east or will it be done on a large scale as in Canada 
or elsewhere by the use of farm machinery; or will it be done by primitive 
hand labour?—A. Projects are being developed rather more on a collective 
basis. Farm machinery has been put in to a large extent already and these 
farms are much larger than the usual type of peasant farm in southeast Asia. 

Q. How large a farm would that be?—A. I think, if I remember rightly, 
that some of them go up to something around 100 acres. 

Q. And they are using and they intend to further use farm machinery 
rather than the more primitive methods?—A. In some areas they do, and I 
think that is true in most of the larger development areas. The Gal Oya area 
in Ceylon is an area in which it will be possible to use more farm machinery 
than has been used in general agriculture in this area. 

Q. Where does the farm machinery come from?—A. As far as the Thal 
Gal Oya areas are concerned in Pakistan and Ceylon quite a lot of it has been 
bought in Canada. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. I take it with now four years of operation of the plan that there is a 
constant increase in efficiency in the handling of all the arrangements that 
enter into the various stages of the projects in the plan? I am speaking now of 
the international discussions, the development of projects, the selection of them, 
and things done in carrying out the project by purchase in this country.— 
A. Yes, Mr. Fleming, that is correct. What has happened is that, from having 
had no pattern at all at the beginning, a pattern has gradually evolved, both 
in Canada and in the recipient countries; they too have set up departments 
now to deal with us. When we started they had no one to deal with us. They 
have now all set up some kind of an organization to deal with us and the 
other aid agencies. A pattern has evolved and it is a very much better situation 
than when we began. 

Q. Sometimes when we get into these interesting subjects like Colombo 
plan aid we forget that we are dealing with matters of estimates, which brings 
me to ask about your own staff and the provisions for it. We have under 
item 434 an item of $190,116, in a different department, to provide for staff. 
Last year, as I remember it, you were in the throes of trying to obtain two 
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needed additional administrative assistants. Would you make some comment 
to the committee now as to how well you are provided with administrative 
assistants whom you need for your own staff?—-A. There is an advertisement 
out at the moment. Two assistants have been ‘provided on the technical 
assistance side; they were urgently needed. There is now one more assistant 
needed on the capital side and the advertisement for that position is out. 
The Civil Service Commission is in process of hiring him for me; he is very 
urgently needed. I would, of course, Mr. Fleming, like to point out to you 
that when I first took over this position I was asked to use existing organi- 
zations as far as I could and I have done so. All our legal work, for instance, 
is done by a lawyer who is employed in the Canadian Commercial Corpo- 
ration. The Canadian Commercial Corporation does much of our purchasing 
and tendering. For contracting, making contracts and so on, we use Defence 
Construction Limited. We also use, for very advanced technical matters, the 
Department of Defence Production. I have tried not to build an empire and 
to use people who already existed in the government. I must say that the 
other departments have been very good in lending people and helping out. 
That has of course helped to keep the cost of my organization down. 

Q. I will commend that effort. But I was wondering if you had any 
further comment to make on the sufficiency of the administrative staff which 
you now have. That engaged our attention, I know, a year ago.—A. The 
situation today is better than it was a year ago. 

Q. In the countries that are receiving aid under the plan, do you find that 
as they develop, with the assistance of the capital projects that the Colombo 
Plan has already made available to them, that the rate of their power to absorb 
additional capital aid projects is already increasing?—-A. Yes, definitely it is; 
one leads to the other. When you have power, then you need all the imple- 
ments to use it. One leads to another and it snowballs. 


Q@. It is not an unfamiliar pattern in countries, in the earlier stages of - 


what we call development, that once you provide a certain foundation the 
tempo of need and the potential development greatly increases. I suppose 
that is a factor in the decisions that will have to be made under this roof in 
the future in respect to possible increases in aid under the Colombo plan?— 
A. I would like to suggest that there is another side to it; that as these people 
become more efficient, their needs increase; as their purchasing power increases, 
so will their ability to buy. We are, I think, creating a market for ourselves 
in this area. ‘ 

Q. You mean a market for our exports apart from aid?—-A. Yes. Markets 
for our exports apart from aid. ; 

Q. Although, at the same time, do you not find a good deal of economic 
nationalism developing in these countries in their trade policies?—A. It is, but 
it will be many many years before they will be able to manufacture anything 


like their needs. 

Q. But their policy, by and large, out there at the present time is to insist 
that more and more of the factories in other countries that are now selling the 
consumer goods establish factories in those countries now for indigenous 
manufacturing?—-A. That is true. 

Q. That has been the experience of some of the motor car manufacturers, 


for instance——A. That is true, but one of their great problems is foreign 


exchange and foreign exchange is mixed up with the policy. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. I have often wondered if there is close collaboration between the sub-' 
agencies of the United Nations and the Colombo Plan. For instance, does 
the F.A.O. recommend areas where you should have irrigation projects? I 
know that the World Health Organization looked after the training of medical 
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_ personnel. Do you, in irrigation projects for instance, go to the World Health 


Organization or the F.A.O. to get the most desirable areas?—A. Yes, we do. 
For instance, the very fact that we are in the Ganges Kobadak project is due 
entirely to our co-operation with the F.A.O. It was they who pointed out 
the great necessity and they who asked us to look into it. It was entirely due 
to our co-operation with that body that we are in that particular project. 
It was also due to that co-operation that we are putting money into the Gal 
Oya project in Ceylon. We receive their literature and we study it. When- 
ever I go out east I stop in Rome and have a conference with the officials of 
F.A.O. there. There is considerable co-operation with the specialized agencies. 


By Mr. Stick: 

Q. In connection with the reactor, I am not too sure but I have an idea 
that when the Russian Premier and others were in India a year ago they offered 
to build India a reactor. I do not know whether the promise was definite, but 
I am of the understanding that they promised it to India. - Probably that 
might have some effect on our policy as to going in and building this reactor. 
Is there any truth in my understanding of that?—A. Could I say that this is 
one of the cases where we got in first? 

Mr. FLEMING: Well done. ; 

Mr. STIcK: My understanding was that when Bulganin and Khrushchev 
were there they virtually promised that they were going to build a reactor. 
That might have affected our decision to go in and do it ourselves. When you 
say: “We got in first” that more or less corroborates that understanding. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall item 111 carry? 


Item agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: On behalf of all the members of the committee I wish to 
thank you very much, Mr. Cavell, for your co-operation. 

Mr. FLEMING: Mr. Chairman, I take it that this does not prejudice any 
recommendation which the committee may make with regard to the item, and 
that when the committee does make its report it could consider a possible 
recommendation with regard to an increase in the amount. 

The CHAIRMAN: I will take that up. 

Mr. STICK: We have been making that recommendation for the last two 
or three years. I move we adjourn. 

The CHAIRMAN: The committee will adjourn until next Tuesday and I hope 
the Honourable Secretary for External Affairs (Mr. Pearson) will be available 
then. The meeting will be at 11 o’clock. 


—The committee adjourned. 
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- MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, May 15, 1956. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.00 A.M. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Boisvert, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Boisvert, Breton, Cannon, Crestohl, Decore, 
Fleming, Gauthier (Lac Saint-Jean), Hansell, Henry, James, Jutras, Knowles, 
McMillan, Mitchener, Nesbitt, Patterson, Pearkes, Richard (Ottawa East), Starr, 
Stick, and Studer—21. 


In attendance: The Honourable L. B. Pearson, Secretary of State for 

External Affairs; Mr. W. D. Matthews, Assistant Under-Secretary; Mr. A. A. Day, 

_ Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for External Affairs; Mr. A. S. Gill, 
_ Executive Assistant to the Secretary of State for External Affairs. 

The Chairman, after calling the meeting to order, welcomed Mr. Pearson 
and suggested that he might wish to review developments at the meeting of the 
_ North Atlantic Treaty Organization held recently in Paris. 

During the course of his statement and subsequent questioning, Mr. Pearson 
referred to the following subjects: 


b 1. France-Germany (Economic Relations) ; 
2. Constitution of NATO Sub-Committee; 
3.. Reduction of Armed Forces; 


; —> 4, Cyprus-Greece; 
ty 5. Stabilization of NATO. 


The Chairman announced that Mr. Pearson will be available for a further 
_ appearance before the Committee during the week of May 20-26. He then stated 
that at the next meeting of the Committee scheduled for Thursday, May Ay is 
Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Deputy Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs 
and Mr. W. D. Matthews, Assistant Under-Secretary will be called as witnesses. 


The Committee adjourned at 12.45 p.m. to meet again at 11.00 a.m. Thurs~ 
_ day, May 17, 1956. 


J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, May 15, 1956. 
: 11.00 a.m. 


: The CHAIRMAN: I see a quorum, gentlemen, so we will start right away. 
_ But before let me wish to extend to the minister the most cordial welcome on 
‘ his return home, and to say that I am happy to note that the rumours we have 
_ read in the newspapers are unfounded. 


Hon. Lester B. PEARSON (Secretary of State for External Affairs): Thank 
_ you, Mr. Chairman, for welcoming me back. Naturally, rumours are rumours 
_ and we do not pay much attention to them around here. 

Mr. SticK: Newspapers ditto. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not know, Mr. Chairman, how you wish to proceed. 


_ Were there any particular questions which it was desired I should answer? 


The CHAIRMAN: Some of the members have expressed the view that they 

_ would be glad to have a report on your trip to Paris before we proceed further. 
I do not see Mr. Fleming here. I know that at the last meeting he told the 
committee he had 15 subjects that he hoped to deal with. He may come in 

- later on. Let us start with your report on your Paris trip, if you wish. 

Mr. HANSELL: Is there any particular item that we could ask Mr. Pearson 

_ to comment on? | 


‘ Mr. PEARKES: We have hardly got to that yet. I think we should get a 
' general report on what happened in Europe. 


Mr. Stick: I think that before the minister left for the NATO conference he 
' indicated to the committee that he would be prepared to make a general state- 
_ ment on his return, and I think it would be of interest to the committee if he 
- would so so. 
r Hon. Mr. Pearson: I would be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. I was away 
a week; for two or three days of that week I was in London and for the rest of 
_ the time in Paris. In London I had the opportunity of meeting the heads of our 
_ Canadian diplomatic missions in Europe—something I do every two or three 
_ years, when I am over there, in order to hear from them reports of developments 
_ in the countries to which they are accredited; these reports are always useful 
_ supplements to the written reports which they send to Ottawa. , 


While in London I also had the opportunity of discussing the forthcoming 
NATO meeting with the United Kingdom ministers and officials concerned, and 
_ tl also had a talk with the Prime Minister. Then, in Paris, which I reached on 
_ Thursday of the week, we held a two-day session of the North Atlantic Council. 
_ The importance of these council meetings from the point of view of consultation 
_is increased, I think, by the fact that although we have formal meetings, at 
i which we deal with an agenda, we also have the opportunity to discuss things 
» informally, between meetings and in the corridors. I am not sure that this is 
not, at times, as important as the formal discussions. 

The agenda which had been drawn up before-hand and agreed to, and to 
_which preliminary consideration had been given by the permanent council was 
a short one but it covered a lot of ground. The first item we dealt with was 
“the international situation in the light of current developments” and that, in 
_ turn, was subdivided, and we dealt with each subdivision separately. The first 
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subdivision was “the trends and implications of Soviet policy, including the | 
political and economic penetration of under-developed countries.” The second 
subdivision was “political and economic questions arising from current Soviet 
tactics” and the third was “other matters of common concern in the inter- 
national situation.” The scope of an agenda such as this gave any member the 
opportunity to bring up whatever subject he wished. Our discussion, of the first 
item, revolved largely around the analysis and interpretation given by the 
foreign ministers to the international situation in the light of current develop- 
ments; what we meant, really, by “current deyelopments” was the change of 
tactics in the Soviet Union; the new condition of what we call ‘competitive 
co-existence” and the affect that this would have on NATO, in particular, and 
on international relations in general. 

As one might have) expected, while we came pretty close to agreement, 
there was a difference in emphasis and approach to this question of the 
significance of what has gone on in Moscow. We.all felt that Russian tactics 
had changed, and changed significantly. I think, also, that we all felt it would 
be premature and indeed unwise to come to any dogmatic conclusions as to 
the long-range significance of these changes. We did, I think, vary somewhat 
in our opinions as to the immediate significance of the change. Some members 
of the council were inclined to attach greater importance to it than others but 
we all agreed that whatever the immediate significance was it should not 
result in any lessening of effort on the part of NATO; the need for the main- 
tenance of adequate defence strength remains, no matter what has happened 
in Moscow or what is likely to happen in Moscow; it remains a primary 
objective of NATO and nothing should be done to weaken. that defensive 
strength, though we might have to adapt ourselves to changed conditions. 

While that is the case it was also felt that with the relaxation of tension 
and the removal of some of the more urgent and immediate fears which were 
felt a few years ago the non-military side of NATO cooperation was more 
important than ever and should be developed, strengthened and deepened, 
because, with the lessening of fear and tension, probably the main incentive 
which led to the creation of NATO in the first place was being modified, if 
not removed. We would therefore have to strengthen the other bonds which 
hold the NATO countries together. There is, of course, a reflection of that | 
feeling in our communique. 

That led to the next item on our agenda—‘“‘What can we do to extend 
non-military cooperation between the NATO countries?” We spent most of 
a day—Saturday—discussing that. Mr. Dulles in particular, in the course of 
that discussion, emphasized and underlined the importance of this aspect of 
NATO cooperation and he gave us a very searching and serious statement about 
the future of NATO in the light of the new developments. He was not unduly 
pessimistic about the future, but he did feel that NATO, in a sense—these , 
are not his exact words—had reached a new stage of its development, or, if 
you like, was at a parting of the way; we had to maintain our unity in other | 
ways than by basing it on fear. 

It is easier to talk about these things than to agree on the action to be 
taken to carry talk into effect. It was quite clear as the discussion developed 
on Saturday—and we met Saturday morning, Saturday afternoon, Saturday 
evening and well into Sunday morning—that we would not be able to come to 
any final agreement as to what should be done. As members of the committee 
know, the council decided to set up a subcommittee of three foreign ministers 
who are to be given the job of continuing the examination of this matter and © 
reporting back to the council. In a sense these three ministers are rapporteurs 
to the council. It is hoped that they will be able to get in touch with the 
various governments during the next two or three months, continuing the kind 
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_ of discussion we had in Paris. We would then meet and prepare a report with 
_ specific recommendations, if possible, as to what might be done to strengthen 
non-military cooperation between the NATO countries and also examine the 
relationship of NATO to other international agencies. This subcommittee of 
_ three had one short talk very early on Sunday morning and we have been in 
_ correspondence with each other since I got back to Canada in order to work 
out our program and our procedures. We hope to meet before long in Paris 

_ and continue our work there with the permanent council assisting in that 
- work and in the examinations we will have to conduct. A 


In addition to this main subject of discussion we are looking into the 
» economic aspects of cooperation; article two of the NATO Agreement. The 
- French foreign minister submitted a proposal at Paris along those lines for 
action through the United Nations—action if not sponsored by at least initiated 
_ by the NATO countries with regard to international economic assistance. The 
Italian foreign minister made certain proposals also along those lines. There 
was a good discussion of that subject. We also had a report—it was my job to 
make the report—on the work of the disarmament subcommittee in London. 
We had a short discussion on that subject and there was also a useful discussion 
of the situation in the Middle East and its relationship to NATO; particularly 
North Africa and Palestine. 
I think that covers the subjects we discussed in Paris. As we had only 
_ two days in which to do this you can imagine that they were pretty crowded 
_ days. That is one of the difficulties about these NATO meetings—we never give 
_ ourselves enough time. That may well be one of the first recommendations by 
! the subcommittee of three which is examining ways of improving NATO 
consultation. When you get to Paris you should stay there a little longer than 
two days—and not to enjoy Paris in the springtime, either. 
I will be glad to try to answer any questions which might occur to 
_ members arising out of what I have said, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. PEARKES: Arising out of what Mr. Pearson has said, in view of the 
emphasis being placed on the non-military aspect of NATO, does the minister 
_ foresee any large increase in the financial contribution which Canada would be 
_ required to make? Does he envisage setting up a sort of European Colombo 
_ plan under which the more fortunate countries of the NATO alliance would 

make contributions toward the economic development of the less fortunate 
- countries? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: At the moment, Mr. Chairman, I do not see any such 
immediate requirement—I am thinking of increased contributions for the 
i purpose indicated by General Pearkes. One conclusion which was generally 
: accepted—almost unanimously accepted, I think—was that NATO itself, at 
_ least in its present form, is not the best agency for economic planning, for the 
purposes you have mentioned, that is, for assistance to other countries, nor is 
_ it the best agency for economic consultation with a view to bringing about 
increased trade and better commercial arrangements between its members. 
There are other economic agencies which are designed for their purpose and 
they are working effectively—I am thinking now of agencies such as OEEC 
» and GATT. It would be a mistake, I think, if NATO were to duplicate the work 
_ which is being done at present by these and other international agencies. We 
_ have enough international machinery; the problem is to make it work. As far 
as international economic assistance is concerned, I do not think that NATO 
as such would be a very effective agency for that purpose because the political 
and defence character of NATO might give rise to doubts in the minds of some 
_ of the receiving countries, especially in Asia, as to the objective character of 
any assistance which might be given, if it were labelled NATO assistance. It 
was felt that while NATO—the NATO countries—could take a lead in these 
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matters, while the NATO council is a very good agency for exchange of views 


on these matters, existing machinery such as the Colombo plan or the United 
Nations is available for the purposes we have in mind and we do not need to 
set up new machinery of that kind inside NATO. That is one of the questions 
we on this subcommittee will have to discuss and on which we shall be sub- 
mitting a report. Pending that examination and report I cannot say very much 
more about it than I have said already. 


Mr. Stick: I would like to ask Mr. Pearson whether political cooperation, 
as distinct from economic cooperation, was discussed at this meeting. I have 
in mind the Strasbourg council which met some two years ago. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes, we had by far the best and most comprehensive 
discussion on political consultation inside NATO of any meeting I have attended 
since the NATO council was formed, and I have attended them all. It was 
felt—and this is something we shall have to report on—that we were not 
using the NATO council as much as we should, and that our objective should 
be to develop this sort of cooperation inside the council through holding more 
frequent meetings, and by. increasing the authority and prestige of the 
permanent council. We should develop the custom, or habit of consultation 
to a point where no member government would take any major step in 
foreign policy which had consequences for the other members without dis- 
cussing it in advance in the council. There again, though we agree on this 
in principle it will not be too easy to work out in practice; this kind of thing 
has to develop slowly. It was pointed out by one of the council members 
that though it is fine talk about political consultation—and it is an ideal we 
should try to realize—consultation, in order to be effective, sometimes has 
to lead to commitments. There are two kinds of consultation: there is con- 
sultation by which you simply exchange information—you tell other people 
what you are doing, but you do not ask for their help or for their advice; 
then there is the other kind of consultation designed to bring about uniformity 
in policy, and uniformity in policy often means that one government has to 
take on additional commitments in order to cooperate with another government. 


Mr. Strick: That is what I meant—uniform policy. Arising out of that, 
can you inform us what is the attitude of France today toward economic 
cooperation with Germany? We heard a lot about that a few years ago. 
Are those countries coming together to a greater extent than in the past? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes, they are, and an illustration of that can be seen 
in the discussions which began at Messina and which are continuing with a 
view to strengthening the economic and political integration of the countries 
concerned, and there are six, including France and Germany. They are trying 
to work out a common market and common machinery for the development of 
atomic energy. That is one of the most hopeful things that has happened in 
Europe in the last 10 years. Ways and means are being sought to bring 
Europe together both politically and economically but it is a difficult task 
because there are a thousand years of history involved. 


Mr. Stick: This question is not directly unconnected with the statement 
just made. It is generally agreed that Russia is out to destroy NATO or 
discredit it. This may have some bearing, if you could throw any light on it. 
Russia seems to be moving towards more cooperation between east and west. 
It is an apparent change of attitude which is brought about by internal 
pressures inside Russia more than by those outside. Would you care to 
comment on that? : 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I cannot comment on it dogmatically, I am afraid. My 
difficulty is that, like other people, it is hard for me to make up my mind as to 
the reasons which have brought about the recent change of tactics. Possibly 
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I should put it this way: the relative importance of those reasons. I am 
pretty satisfied that some of those reasons are external and others are domestic 
and some might even be personal within the little group of the politburo. 
But to put these in order of priority is beyond my ability. However, I am 
quite sure that one of the reasons for the change of policy—the externai 
reason—is to remove tensions and fears and thereby weaken, so it would be 
cee the unity within NATO. There is evidence that that is having some 
effect. 


Mr. KNowWLEs: I have three questions and any further ones would depend, 
I suppose, on the answers I get as I go along. First of all, Mr. Pearson, I 
believe that on your return from NATO—as I saw you on television at the 
airport—you- were asked whether you were accepting the position as one of 
the “Three Wise Men” and you indicated that you would have to consult the 
Prime Minister first. Have you had whatever form of consent of the Prime 
Minister or the government you had in mind before taking the position? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Well, I have discussed it with the Prime Minister and 
it has been agreed that I should take on this job with the other two and it is 
hoped that it will not take up too much of my time. 

Mr. KNowLeEs: That was to be a supplementary question—as to whether 
being one of those “three wise men” would interfere with the performing of 
your duties as head of the department here in Ottawa. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: No, it should not do that, Mr. Knowles, to any great 
extent. It may do me out of a holiday this summer. This is an examination 
and report job which will require a certain amount of research and consultation 
and study but I think it can be done without too much travelling around the 
world. The three of us are considering a procedure by which each of us 
takes on the job of interviewing certain governments and getting their views 
on this subject. Then we will meet in Paris and compare notes. We will have 
the help and assistance of the NATO permanent council and the secretariat of 
NATO. There are some highly qualified experts there in this field. After we 
put them to work putting into form the ideas we have assembled—I hope that 
will be in July; then, if all goes well we ought to have another meeting towards 
the end of the summer and spend two or three weeks putting our report into 
final form. 

Mr. KNOWLES: My second. question relates to article 2 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. I think you will recall that on occasions in the past when Mr. Coldwell 
and others of us in our corner of the house have urged the full implementation 
of the spirit of article 2 of the treaty, you have thrown back at us the actual 
words of article 2 and it is defined that they are limited to a mutual effort 
purely in the defence field. We recognize the limitation of the wording but of 
course we are pressing for full implementation of what was thought to be the 
spirit of article 2. Do you feel now that the wording of article 2 is sufficient 
for your committee of three to make recommendations in the non-military field 
or might it turn out to be necessary to have an amendment of article 2 of the 
treaty? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: In the first place, I do not recall ever saying—because 
I certainly do not hold the view—that article 2 was restricted in its terms to 
the defence aspect of co-operation. It is certainly far wider than that. The 
article as it is at present drafted is wide enough in its framework for any 
recommendation we might like to make in the field of non-military co-operation. 

My first reaction is that no change in the text of the North Atlantic pact 
will be required and no great new machinery will need to be set up to do the 
kind of work we would all like to see NATO do. We are not limited in our 
terms of reference, however, in any way and if we should think it necessary 
to recommend an amendment to the pact we can do that under our present 
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terms of reference. As a matter of fact, they are very broad, we can do 
almost anything we like under these terms of reference if we think it has any 
bearing whatever on NATO. 


Mr. KNOWLES: My third question is this. Has Mr. Pearson any comment 
to make on the statement attributed to Mr. Churchill a few days ago? If I 
recall it correctly, Mr. Churchill said that in view of the attitude being taken 
now in the Soviet Union towards the name of Stalin, maybe it was possible 
for the Soviet Union to join in the spirit of NATO. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Sir Winston Churchill as_usual is looking a long way 
ahead, because he has a very broad vision in these matters and a great imagina- 
tion. That is one of the things which make him a great man. We all agree 
that it is desirable to reach a situation where Russia and any other country 
could be associated with the spirit of NATO—because the spirit of NATO is 
defensive and cooperative—but Sir Winston Churchill’s language was pretty 
carefully chosen, if you read his speech—the association of Russia or any other 
country with the spirit of NATO is not quite the same thing as an invitation 
to the Soviet Union to join NATO at the present time. 

When I was in Russia and talking to Mr. Khrushchev—I may have men- 
tioned this before—he asked me: “Why don’t you let us join NATO if it is 
such a fine organization?” I do not know if he was going on the good old politi- 
cal maxim: “If you cannot beat ’em; join ’em”’. My reply to that was an obvious 
one, that if we had reached the state of confidence, cooperation and friendship 
in the world between the communist and the non-communist world, where the 
Soviet Union could be invited to join an organization like NATO, where we 
exchange our most secret defence information and plans, we would not need 
NATO at all and there would be no point in the Soviet Union being asked to 
join. 

Mr. KNOWLEs: In that situation, NATO would merge again in the United 
Nations? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: It would, if we reached that point where the Soviet 
Union would be able to join us on terms of mutual confidence. We could abolish 
NATO and go back to the United Nations, where we have a universal NATO 
now, though it is difficult to use it in that way. 


Mr. Nessitt: I have two questions. The first was largely answered in 
reply to Mr. Stick’s question. What do you think of this recent announcement 
that they were giving up 1,200,000 troops and is the peaceful approach a real 
danger to the unity of NATO? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Well, it presents a temptation to weaken our unity, 
because unfortunately, I suppose, fear is something that fashions the strictest 
bond of unity. We have to find something now to supplement fear, especially 
as the fear is reduced. The announcement by the Soviet Union yesterday 
afternoon of its reduction in its armed forces is designed of course to keep up 
this pressure to remove fear. I was not surprised at this announcement. It 
became pretty clear in the discussions which were going on in London at the 
Disarmament Sub-Committee, that the Soviet Union might make a unilateral 
move of this kind, regardless of what was done in the committee. I am not 
prepared at the present time to give my opinion on the significance of this 
reduction. I would like to know a lot more about it and it will be very difficult 
for us to find out. I recall that a year or two ago there was a reduction in the 
defence expenditure in the United States—quite a considerable reduction was 
proposed—and I do not think the Soviet Union attached any great significance 
to that fact. There may be reasons for this but until we know the reasons and 
are able to assess them, I do not think we could come to any conclusion as to 
the effect of this recent announcement of a reduction by 1,200,000 men. After 
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all, Soviet military policy, especially in regard to manpower, can be very 
flexible. They can call in a lot one day and call them out again another day. 
This move may be designed for one purpose or another. It may be that they 
have need of extra manpower this summer on the farms. Economic conditions 
may require a reduction of military manpower. They always have millions of 
men for war if they need them. They also have many para-military formations, 
police forces and the rest of it, so it is a little premature to come to final and 
comforting conclusions about the significance of this move. However, any move 
which is in the direction of reducing arms and the number of men under 
arms of course should be welcomed. 


Mr. NEspiTT: There is another thing I would like to ask Mr. Pearson, that 
is about the recent meeting of NATO he attended. Would you care to comment, 
Mr. Pearson, on what effect this Cyprus situation has had on the attitude of 
Greece towards certain other NATO countries, Great Britain and the United 
States— and vice versa? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Cyprus was not discussed at the NATO council, though 
it was quite open for any member to bring it up if he wished. The Greek 
foreign minister there did not bring it up and he co-operated very fully in 
the discussions, there was no reflection in our discussions of any irritation or 
ill feeling or antagonism between the Greek delegation and any other. 

Mr. NeEsspitr: You do not think there is any great danger of Greece with- 
drawing from NATO? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I would hope that there is no such danger, but any 
dispute or division between members of NATO is a cause of anxiety to the 
other members. If we cannot get along well within NATO it is not going 
to be very easy to use NATO as an agency for co-operation in wider fields. 


Mr. NEsBITT: My last question grows out of the second one. Has there 
been any information that you know of, or can you feel at liberty to tell us,. 
whether or not Premier Nasser of Egypt—or whatever his title is—has been 
meddling in Cyprus. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I have had no information on that and I have seen no 
evidence that he or his government is taking any part in the disturbance 
in Cyprus. I just do not know. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Is there any vehicle in NATO either in the charter or in 
the subsequent meetings which could be used to resolve a dispute between two 
member nations of NATO? Is there a vehicle or means of arbitration or 
submission to the World Court at the Hague or internally some machinery 
which could resolve a dispute such as has been intimated might develop 
between Great Britain and Greece. 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes, there is lots of machinery. I do not think this is 
the kind of situation which would lend itself to reference to the World Court, 
though even the World Court has on occasions had political differences referred 
to it. There is the United Nations itself which has machinery set up for 
conciliation and arbitration and NATO is also a piece of international machinery 
which could be used if it were wise to use it for mediating in the case of 
disputes among the members. I do not think there is any lack of machinery 
but very often it is unwise to have recourse to international machinery until 
you have exhausted every possibility of settling disputes. bilaterally between 
the governments and the countries directly concerned, through the diplomatic 
channels. : 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I had in mind a vehicle which could render judgments, 
that the contesting countries would respect, having had a hearing before 
a tribunal which would hear the evidence and the facts and render a decision 
which would be mutually binding upon the litigants, so to speak. 
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Hon. Mr. PEARSON: The United Nations’ decisions are supposed to be 
morally binding upon the governments which refer matters to it but there 
is no agency anywhere in the world today which can give a legal and binding 
decision on political disputes in the sense that it could become a judgment 
and would have to be enforced. We are some distance away from that. 

Mr. Stick: You have no police force to enforce them? 

Mr. CRESTOHL: The moral force is often greater. 

Mr. Starr: I wonder if the minister could express a view as to whether 
the NATO organization is growing in strength and keeping up its interest in 
the work or is there some laxity amongst member nations of NATO at present? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is a difficult question to answer. I think NATO 
as an organization is changing its character as the situation in the world 
seems to change. I suppose it has reached a point where its defence level is 
not likely to be increased. In other words, military defence, the collective 
strength of NATO, has reached a point now where I hope it is to be main- 
tained,—but there is not likely to be any great urge to build up now above 
that point. Therefore the interest and urge we had a few years ago to try 
to build up to that point, is not so evident now. As I have said, the feeling 
of urgent and immediate danger has been altered somewhat and that means 
a change in the atmosphere, in the climate of NATO. There is a real danger 
that as we level off politically and militarily in NATO people will begin to 
lose some interest in it. There are signs of that and it is one of the things 
we have to try to deal with. 

Mr. FLEMING: How? 


Mr. Starr: Is that the reason for the appointment of the ‘“‘Three Wise 


Men’? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: The other members of the committee would like us 
to produce some ideas that would help in that regard and I would like very 
much to get ideas from this committee. Mr. Fleming may have some. 

Mr. McMiuuan: I want to follow that up. The softer attitude in Russia 
has tended to weaken NATO militarily? Is not that right? 

Hon. Mr. Prearson: I think it has made it more difficult for any of the 
NATO countries to increase the present level of defence building. 

Mr. McMr.uan: Is there an indifference on the part of some of the NATO 
countries to keep up some of their military commitments? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: There is always difficulty in getting public opinion to 
accept, In peacetime, a defence effort which reflects itself in a fairly high per- 
centage of expenditure at a time when these countries are trying hard to 
increase the standard of living of their people and introduce greater social 
security. é 

Mr. McMILLAN: You have the communists in different parts of the free 
world who have kept up with the international political gymnastics in Russia. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: They seem to be adjusting themselves to the new state 
of affairs. They have had a good deal of experience in the past. . This is a 
shock to them, but so was the Soviet-Nazi Treaty of 1939. I think this is in 
some way the greatest shock they have had. There is some evidence of that 
in the fact that leaders are being changed in communist parties throughout 
the world. They are getting men in who probably find a policy of adjustment 
a little easier than the old Stalinists. 

Mr. McMILran: Has it tended to weaken NATO’s work? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: The immediate effect has been disconcerting, I think, 
to communist parties and has had a weakening effect in the sense that it ex- 
poses these parties as merely the tools of Moscow. If in one year the leaders 
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| of other communist parties have to praise Stalin as God and the next year 


they come and say that at least he was no God, it shows where they get their 
orders and how slavishly they carry them out. In the long run, however, I 
am not sure that this change, this dethronement of Stalin, is not going to 
strengthen some communist parties by later giving some colour to their pro- 
paganda that their communism is national and that it will thereby make a 
greater appeal to their people than in the old days when they were all 
Stalinists. In other words, it may give some colour to the view that you can 
have Tito’s now all over the world and get away with it. 
Mr. STIcK: Many gods instead of one. 


Mr. HANSELL: Since we have been discussing the levelling off of the mili- 
tary aspect of NATO, I am just wondering where the transfer of General 
Gruenther fits into that. Personally, I was rather taken by General Gruenther 
on his two visits to Canada over recent years and I thought he was doing a 
magnificent job. I would like to know if you would care to express yourself, 
Mr. Pearson, on two points. Who is responsible for the decision to remove 
a high ranking official of NATO? Is that done on the recommendation by the 
council or is it the President or the powers that be in the United States that 
simply say: “We are going to transfer General Gruenher”. That of course 
leads to another question with which you might care to deal at the same time. 
I am wondering if General Gruenther felt that his work was finished there 
or frankly if he was dissatified that he could not get more support for the 
military aspect of it. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: As to the first question, the only person responsible for 
the removal of General Gruenther is General Gruenther. He was not removed: 


‘ he resigned. Everybody in NATO would have been delighted if’ he had not 


resigned, because he is, as you know, a man of great capacity and almost an 
inspired leader of this kind of effort. As to the second question, why he has 
resigned, he has said it is for purely personal reasons which had nothing to 
do with any dissatisfaction with NATO. He convinced me on that, that is the 


real reason —‘“purely personal reasons”—and it is not given as an ostensible 
one. 


Mr. HANSELL: I know when he was here, according to newspaper reports 
I read, he felt that Russia was making some considerable progress militarily 
which would be a sort of competition with NATO. That was the impression 
which was there at the time. : 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think he may have felt that the NATO defence forces 
should be increased. I would be surprised if he had not felt that. No man in 
his position is ever going to be satified in the sense that he has all he feels he 
needs. No chief of staff ever could have enough military strength—just as a 
political party could never have enough members of parliament. I apologize 
to Mr. Fleming for that observation. 


Mr. FLEMING: I think you should apologize to parliament for that. That 
is the one party system, it is dictatorship, it is the communist system. 


Mr. KNOWLES: He is covering up his embarrassment. He knows they have 
too many. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I was just giving a. psychological illustration of a 


_ difficult problem. 


Mr. DECORE: The minister expressed the view that one of the reasons why 
the Russians have extended this idea particularly is because of the emergence 
of the point that the eyes of the communist agents are on “freedom from 
colonialism” and as “champions of national freedom’”—I hope I interpret the 


_ minister correctly—when in fact they are the worst offenders in regard to 
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political power anywhere and they are the worst oppressors of freedom. Has 
consideration been given to exposing the Russians in the eyes of the agents in 
this regard? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes, a great deal of consideration has been given to 
that matter in the last two or three months. I neglected to say at the outset 
that one of the subjects we discussed in NATO at the council meeting was 
information policy—propaganda, if you like. We discussed how to make our 
information policies more effective. That was one of the subjects I was sup- 
posed to introduce. In the discussion of that matter we did not have nearly 
enough time, but we all felt very strongly that one of the things we should 
emphasize most in our propaganda was that the Soviet Union, far from being 
the champion of oppressed people struggling to be free, was the greatest 
colonial power at the present time—probably the greatest colonial power in 
history; that we should expose the falseness of Soviet intentions in this regard 
and at every possible opportunity. Even if we cannot have a collective infor- 
mation policy—and we will have to look into that—the national information 
policies of those governments which have resources for that purpose, should 
emphasize that fact. We have so many good examples of it. Not only the 
peoples now inside Russia as Soviet states were not given a chance to express 
their views as to whether they want to be inside the Soviet Union or not, but 
also there are the states around the Soviet Union, the communist states which 
are under Moscow control. Above all, because it is the most graphic example, 
because it is closer to the west, there is East Germany, which is now a com- 
munist colony. It has been made perfectly clear by the Russians that they 
will not allow any expression of the will of the people in East Germany at this 
time, not merely because it might mean East Germany joining a united Germany 
in NATO—they have mentioned that—but also because they insist—as Molotov 
put it at Geneva—that the social and economic benefits of these East Germans 
had to be preserved. What he meant by that was that there could be no 
unification unless there was a pretty good chance of Germany going com- 
munist and having these “‘social and economic benefits”? which he insisted on 
preserving but which those Germans have so little regard for that about 1,000 
of them are trying every day to get across the border into West Germany in 
order to escape them. : 

Mr. Stick: Has any consideration been given by NATO with a view to 
reaching people in the U.S.S.R. and satellite states in order to inform those 
people on our conception of freedom and so forth—propaganda, to put it that 
way? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: There is no suggestion that this should be done at the 
moment by NATO itself. NATO has not the resources and the governments 
most concerned—I am thinking of the United States particularly, where so 
much of this work is being done—have not yet come to the point where they 
would prefer, instead of supporting their own national propaganda policy behind 
the iron curtain, to support a policy which would be planned and carried out 
by an international agency such as NATO. That is also one of the things on 
which we have been asked to report. We have in fact a good many things on 
which we have to report in this subcommittee and information policy is. 
certainly one of them. It is an aspect of non-military co-operation. 

Mr. Starr: May I interject at this point. It is along the same line as Mr. 
Decore. I want to say that within the past six months one of the members of 
NATO—the United States—has declared a policy of peace, friendship and 
cooperation. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is right and that has been echoed by other 
countries; that is, if we are to take seriously the pretensions of the Soviet 
Union that they want to live in peace, friendship and cooperation with the 
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rest “of the world, reduce tension and remove dangers, one test of their 
sincerity in that regard, one test, would be to give the right of self government 


and to choose their type of regime to a lot of the peoples now under their 
~ autocratic control. 


Mr. MICHENER:, Mr. Pearson has given a very interesting account of what 
he described as certain changes in NATO which I think we all appreciate are 
taking place. As he said, the atmosphere is changing. I suppose the problem 
with which he and his committee will have to deal and bring before the council 
is how to offset that apparent slackening, as the pressure is removed and the 
sense or urgency is removed in the military field. I am sure it is not removed 
in the minds of the foreign ministers who gather there, because they know it 
is just as necessary today to be able to defend ourselves as when we were 
struggling to build up NATO. That raises the question I would like to put. 
Does this change make it more or less likely that NATO countries can cooperate 
in the planning and economic spheres? It would seem to me that it makes it 
less likely that NATO can be developed along the other lines than if the 
pressure were still there in the military field to some extent. Many considera- 
tions suggest themselves. After all, NATO is made up of a pretty diverse group 
of nations. It consists of different interests. They get togeher out of self- 
interest on defence and the preservation of their existence. In the other fields, 
in the economic fields, it is not necessary. The western European nations have 
developed very useful procedures. They have trade problems, I know, but 
they have also other means of dealing with those trade problems. Then, when 
we come to the political field, you have the three leading powers—the United 
States, the United Kingdom and France. You have West Germany and Italy 
and smaller middle and minor powers in a great range and of great diversity. 
Whether there is enough common interest or enough real interest in making 
the necessary surrender of sovereignty to give any real significance to political 
cooperation which goes beyond consultation, I would very much doubt. I 
would like to suggest the example of the commonwealth in its consultative 
machinery and practices, that it is about as good a precedent for NATO as 
you could have. It has a background that is organic in a sense, it is developed 
and grown up historically; whereas NATO would have to try to establish that 
today and make it work without that background. There seems to be a real 
significance to the relationship within the’ commonwealth. If NATO countries 
could develop the same methods of exchange of information and consultation 
that probably would be a pretty great advance. Then there is just one final 
view I wish to make known at once. I wonder whether there is any significance 
in the composition of the committee. I can see some significance as far as Mr. 
Pearson is concerned, he would be chosen on his own merits apart from his 
representation of what one might call a middle country. But I notice that the 
United States, Great Britain and France are not represented on the committee. 
I have indicated my views about the diversity and perhaps about the differences 
of opinion. Is there any significance in that or would you care to comment 
on that? 


Mr. Stick: It is a compliment again, is it not? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I agree that the difficulties are greater now for non- 
military cooperation, but the fact that we are aware of those difficulties is 
shown by the greater efforts we are making in NATO to bring this cooperation 


_ about. I think we feel that if we do not do that, we will find it hard to keep 


NATO going at all. In regard to the composition of the subcommittee, I do not 


_think we need attach any great significance to it. Some felt that this work 


could be done most effectively by a subcommittee of three—say the United 
States, the United Kingdom and France. There was a feeling in other quarters 


_ that if it were to be done on a foreign minister level it had better be given to 
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foreign ministers of countries which could spend more time on the job than 
the foreign ministers in London, Paris and Washington. It was also felt, I 
suppose—though this was not discussed openly—that three from the middle 
powers might have some advantages over the other three. If there had to be a 
subcommittee of this kind, so far as I am concerned, it would be difficult to 
imagine more effective or better colleagues to work with than the foreign 
ministers of Italy and Norway. I have worked with them both now for a good 
many years and they certainly are qualified to do this job. The only lament 
the three of us have is that we have been “tabbed” with this designation “three 
wise men”, That is an initial handicap which we might never be able to 
overcome. 

Mr. KNnow.es: You sought to offset it last night by referring to it on 
television. 

Hon Mr. Pearson: I did my best, but I am not sure that “three blind mice” 
was a very wise alternative. 


Mr. James: I wonder if Mr. Pearson would care to say what progress 
West Germany is making in the build-up of its armed forces. 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Progress is being made, but it is slower than was 
anticipated. In a sense, that is an answer to those who were frightened that 
the rearmament of Germany would have all sorts of undesirable military 
. consequences—that they would rush to begin rearming and soon become unduly 
strong. Progress is being made now. There were a great many constitutional 
and political difficulties which had to be overcome at the beginning, but it was 
reported to us that real progress is now being made. There was also, as 
members of the committee may know, a very real problem of the relationship 
of the German defence effort to the cost of the German treasury of the obliga- 
tions which Germany had undertaken in respect of the support of other armies 
in Germany. That has now been straightened out, so though the German NATO 
forces will not reach the strength that had been agreed on by the date first 
envisaged I think they will reach that level a year or so later. 


Mr. Micuener: I would like to ask one isolated question. Is West Germany 
playing its part now in NATO? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Indeed, it is taking its part in every aspect of NATO 
work. The foreign minister of the federal republic played a very active part 
in our discussions last week. | 


Mr. Fuemine: Mr. Chairman, there seems a good deal of interest attached 
to the step which was taken at this NATO meeting in setting up this committee 
of three with a view, perhaps, to extending the present functions of NATO, 
and I think it was made clear that one way of extending its functions would be 
to enter more broadly into political questions affecting the countries concerned. 
Mr. Pearson has indicated that the question of Cyprus was not discussed. 
Were any political questions discussed at this meeting of NATO? 


Hon. Mr. PEarson: Yes. When I say the question of Cyprus was not 
discussed I meant that it was not discussed at a formal council meeting. The 
Greek foreign minister was there and he talked with several foreign ministers, 
including myself, about the problem. That, as I said before, constitutes a 
useful sort of consultation. The foreign minister of France brought up the 
question of North Africa and made a statement about it. 


Mr. FLEMING: I was going to ask about that. How much.are you in a 
position to tell us about it? What discussions were held with regard to this 
vexed subject? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Mr. Pineau made a statement explaining French policy © 
in North Africa, more particularly in Algeria where there is so much trouble 
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at the present time. He tried to clarify certain things that might have created 


doubts in the minds of other members of the council as to the wisdom of 


French policy. He put the French case before us and there was then an 


opportunity for any member of the council who desired to do so to ask 
M. Pineau questions; there was no suggestion on anybody’s part, including the 
French, that there should be any NATO intervention of any kind in connection 
with this matter at the present time. 


Mr, Dulles, also, made an important statement on Middle East policy, and 
there was quite an exchange of views on that subject. I am not at liberty 
to go into the details of those exchanges because they were on a very 
confidential basis. Mr. Dulles also made a report on his recent trip to the 
Far East and gave his views with regard to developments there along lines 
which you, Mr. Fleming, will be aware of because he has made them known 
publicly in the United States. There was then an opportunity to ask him any 
questions which members wanted to ask about American policy in the Far 
East. We did bring up certain other questions but, as I said earlier, we did 
not have time in which to discuss these matters fully—each of them could 
easily have taken up a whole session of the council. 


Mr. FLEMING: I think a paradox has been coined here this morning, Mr. 
Chairman, when we were made acquainted with the fact that the removal of 
fear in Europe has created a danger for NATO. I think that observation 
should rank with some of the great paradoxes of history. May I follow that 
up by asking the minister if there is any evidence of weakening on the part 
of any of the NATO countries at governmental level in their support for NATO? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Well, Mr. Chairman, I am glad Mr. Fleming mentioned 
that paradox because I would hate to have given the impression that I am 
against the removal of fear because it creates difficulties for NATO. Everybody 
must welcome anything that brings about the removal of fear, but we must 
be certain that there is a genuine basis for this removal of fear before we 
try to draw definite conclusions about it. Fear is a bad thing in international 
affairs as it is in other affairs, and if we could eliminate it it would be an 
excellent thing, but we must be sure that there is a genuine basis for its 
removal. 

Mr. FLeEmtInG: Or, better still, eliminate the cause. Sometimes fear is a 
good thing if the causes for fear are genuine. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: That might be so, too. The governments of the NATO 
countries seemed to me, at this last council meeting, to give evidence not of 
weakening in their support but of strengthening their support and interest. 
Mr. Dulles was particularly impressive in that regard, emphasizing more than 
once the desire and the determination of the United States to strengthen 
non-military cooperation in NATO and to make NATO the central feature of 
the Atlantic consultation part of American foreign policy. That attitude was 
shared by all the foreign.ministers who discussed this matter; so there was no 
ostensible weakening on the part of any government. 

Mr. FLemtine: It is further down that it might occur? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Public opinion may be a little more indifferent to 


_-NATO than it was. 


Mr. Fueminc: I take it that looking at Kremlin strategy in recent months 


we could say it is apparent, from the skillful attacks which have been made 


on the support of NATO, that this organization is their major target right now. 
Is that not the case? 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think it is a major target, but I do not want to give 
the impression that the Soviet leaders might not have other and good reasons 
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for wanting a relaxation of tension. They might—and I put this forward as 
something we should never completely ignore—have a genuine desire to -relax 
tension, remove fears and bring about a better accommodation with the west. - 


Mr. FLEMING: I take it that the Canadian government, through yourself 
as its spokesman at that meeting, made it quite clear that there is, on the 
part of Canada, no weakening whatever in support of NATO and NATO 
objectives? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I did, indeed. I do not know whether I would be at 
liberty to use my statement, but if I had it here”’and could read it I am sure 
you would be satisfied in that regard. 


Mr. FLEMING: Mr. Pearson, I think I should say to you, in order that you 
might comment on it, that one of the statements attributed by the press to 
you during your tour of India seemed to have a sour note in that regard. I 
have in my hand a Canadian Press dispatch from New Delhi dated November 4 
of last year in which there are several quotations from the speech the minister 
made. I will read the introductory paragraphs, and then the quotations. 

Mr. Stick: Where was that? 

Mr. FLEMING: In New Delhi. 

Mr. Stick: Who wrote it? 

Mr. FLEMING: The Canadian Press. 


Canadian External Affairs Minister Pearson said tonight that NATO 
could be disbanded if the fear of war was removed and the UN could 
effectively carry out its security functions. o. 

When NATO was formed we had good reason to fear aggression, 
Mr. Pearson told a meeting of the Indian Council of World Affairs here. 

If the fear of war can be removed and if the United Nations can 
effectively discharge security functions envisaged in the charter then 
—hbut only then—should NATO or any other defensive collective security 
system which represents genuine cooperation of countries concerned 
disappear. 


I fully recognize—and I want to be fair about this—that there are some con- 
ditions attached there, and some off-sets, but in reading that I just wondered 
if it was a wise thing to say. I recognize that in India the feeling toward 
NATO is very different from the feeling in this country, but even the mere 
suggestion that there are conditions within comtemplation and apparently 
within the scope of reasonable possibility in the world today which might 
make it possible to disband NATO seems to me to be rather unwise, to put it 
quite frankly, Mr. Pearson. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Well, that is a matter of opinion. I do not think I would 
qualify that statement if I were to make it in New Delhi again’ today. But 
I would like to send you a full text of what I said— 


Mr. FLEMING: I realize this might be taken out of a larger context. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: It is a perfectly correct report of what was said but 
there were other qualifications made in the speech. I have no complaint to 
make about that report, however—it is correct, and I do not think it mis- 
represents anything I had in mind. But it is true that in India and in other 
Asian countries NATO is considered by many people, I believe, to be not an 
alternative to the United Nations Security Organization but a substitute for 
it—something we really want because we can work better together in a 
western organization of this kind than in the United Nations where Asian and 
communist countries are represented; and that we are trying to replace the 
security council by the NATO council. That has never been in our minds, as 
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you know; it has always been stated by us that NATO is the foundation of our 
collective defence policy now, but that it is a sécond best, and when we can 
bring about collective security on a United Nations basis we would have no 
need for NATO in that sense, though there would always be a need of NATO 
as an instrument of building up North Atlantic cooperation and development. 
But I do not think my statement was misunderstood in India when I put 
it as I did, and I do not think it is unwise to emphasize that the United Nations 
remains, still, the basis for international cooperation and peace—if we can 
only get to the point where we can make it work—but that until we reach 
that point we have to rely on NATO. 


Mr. FLEmiInG: I agree with part of what the minister has said—the only 
thing is that we do not want to give the impression, where the field is fertile 
for taking hold of such impressions, that we are weakening in our support of 
NATO or in our estimation of the danger which led to the creation of NATO 
in the first place. 


-Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is right, and I think that if you look later at the 
text of what I said you would find that I went on to emphasize the fact that 
NATO remains the sheet anchor of our defence policy in Canada in present 
circumstances, and that we are not likely to abandon it unless we get something 
better. 


Mr. FLEMING: I interjected at an earlier stage, Mr. Chairman, the one 
word “how” when the minister was raising a question as to the means to be 
taken to counteract this new type of Soviet tactic which seems to be having 
some success in so many quarters. 


Mr. MIcHENER: That was spelt ‘‘h-o-w’’? 


Mr. FLEMING: Yes, h-o-w. 

Would the minister care to deal with that subject now and outline some 
of the measures that are under consideration, or being used at the present 
time, with a view to counteracting this latest manoeuvre. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: It is a little difficult for me today—a little more difficult 
than it would have been before I was put on this subcommittee—because that 
is what we are working on now. Only today, for instance, I sent a telegram 
to my colleagues on this subcommittee containing a variety of suggestions as 
to how we might proceed, ideas we might follow up and recommendations we 
might make. I would not like to discuss with the foreign ministers of Italy and 
Norway what I am not prepared to discuss with the committee of External 
Affairs in the House of Commons, of course, but I would prefer to wait a little 
while, and maybe I could deal with this subject Jater. When we have clearer 
views on some of these ideas I might be able to make some observations on 
the matter you have raised. I think it would be a little premature, at the very 
beginning of this work, to spread my ideas, or absence of ideas, on the record. 

- Mr. Fueminc: I do not want to press this to the point of embarrassing the 
minister in the discharge of this responsibility which he has undertaken in 
connection with the NATO committee. I was not asking him to disclose the 
contents of any communications on his part to any of his colleagues on the 
committee. Is the period which the minister spoke of likely to be brief? Are 
we likely to have an opportunity to go into this matter later in the present 
session, or is it a subject that will be required to be deferred until after the 
fall? : 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: I might have an opportunity before the end of the 
present session, and, if time permits, I would welcome the opportunity of 
hearing the views of members of the committee on this subject. I am sure they 
have as many views on it as I have, and it will be helpful for me to get them. 
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Mr. Fuemine: May I ask one question, while we are dealing with this 
matter, about what we sometimes loosely call propaganda? Are we backing 
at government level—or at any level—anything that offers some form of infor- 
mation to the people with a view to helping them to understand in true perspec- 
tive these latest Kremlin manoeuvers? May I just refer to one? Here is Mr. 
Khrushchev, as reported from Moscow on February 14 in a New York Times 
dispatch: 


“The foremost spokesman of world communism declared today that 
imperialism was so enfeebled that the revolutionary movement would 
triumph without resort to violence and even by using bourgeois parlia- 
mentary institutions.” 


Another paragraph appears lower down, from his address to the 20th Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party: 


The advent of communism does not necessarily imply violent 
revolution or civil war, he said. Indeed, in many capitalist countries 
the proletariat is now strong enough to convert the traditional parlia- 
ments into “organs of genuine democracy!” 


His conception of ‘‘genuine democracy” is, of course, very different from 
ours. 

What has been done to take hold of propaganda of that kind and combat 
it at the level where it is likely to be most effective. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Do you mean, Mr. Fleming, among our own people? 


Mr. FLEMING: I am thinking not only of our own people but of all the 
countries in the West—anywhere where we are in a position to put forward 
information which would have an educative effect on public opinion. I would 
not limit it to this continent, or to Europe. I was thinking in very broad 
terms. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think it would be very interesting and might be of 
some importance if I took that particular question and tried to find out what 
NATO governments had done to clarify what Mr. Khrushchev meant, to 
counteract what he said, both in their own countries and by short wave and 
other methods of propaganda behind the Iron Curtain. © 

In one of Mr. Dulles’ talks, he took almost the very same quotation from 
Mr. Khrushchevw’s speech and dealt with it. I would be surprised if it had not 
also been dealt with very effectively over the short wave systems in London, 
Washington and in other places. It might be interesting to see, as an example 
of the problem, what has been done in recent weeks to deal with the very 
important point which Mr. Khrushchev made in his speech to the Communist 
Congress. It is the basis of their new tactics. 


Mr. FLEMING: It is the key to the new strategy. 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: They do not need to go to war now, because they are 
going to win the contest without going to war, and not by Marquis of Queens- 
berry rules. Khrushchev’s statement is a major one in the propaganda battle 
at the present moment. 


Mr. MIcHENER: What is done is done upon individual initiative of the 
various countries. NATO as such does not do anything along that line. — 


Hon. Mr. PEarson: It does to this extent: the permanent council meets 
regularly and they discuss some of these devélopments and try to help govern- 
ments with the best advice they can give. They make reports to their various 
governments which are helpful to those governments, I hope, in propaganda 
initiatives: but the initiatives themselves are national, not international. 

Mr. MICHENER: The council meetings are not too frequent. Your report to 
the council is to be made in December? 
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Hon. Mr. PEARSON: It may be made before then. The permanent council 
is in permanent session and it meets very regularly, two or three times a week 


_ if necessary. It is within certain limits an effective organization. 


Mr. FLEMING: We have a very good representative there. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes, in Mr. Wilgress we have the best official representa- 
tive we could find. There is no man better qualified to take part in these 
discussions. 

Mr. FLEMING: We are fortunate to have a man of his experience! 

The CHAIRMAN: General Pearkes. 


Mr. PEARKES: Over a period of some months there have been press releases 
from the Department of National Defence that Canada is sending over 
squadrons of C.F.100s to the NATO organization, to NATO; and my question 
is: are those squadrons replacing the squadrons already in Europe with the 
air division, or is Canada assuming additional commitments by sending 
additional squadrons to Europe? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think it is a question of reequipping the existing 
squadrons which we already have with C.F.100s. 

Mr. PEARKES: Is that possible, because the personnel who would be 
trained on the F.86s over there would not be capable of handling C.F.100s, 
and would you not have to send over complete squadrons to replace them? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think you would have to have pilots who are capable 
of flying the new machines. 

Mr. PEARKES: It is more than that; there is ground personnel as well. 

Hon. Mr. PEaRsSon: You are more qualified than I am to give an opinion 
on that; but I do think that it does not add to our strength in squadrons. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Stick. 

_ Mr. Stick: The report in the paper this morning was that it would take 
about a year to make an effective changeover. 

Mr. PEARKES: The report in the papers today is not at all clear as to 
whether there would be additional squadrons or just a substitution of squadrons. 
I do not think it went so far as to say that they were going to.add directly 
to existing squadrons. I take it from the minister’s statement that there has 
been no additional military commitment as far as Canada is concerned by 
sending additional squadrons to add to the existing air division? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is right. That is my understanding. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cannon. 

Mr. Cannon: Mention has been made several times of the terms of 
reference, and I think in answer to two or three questions, the minister said 
that these were some of the questions upon which he was asked to report, 
but that he would welcome suggestions from members of the committee as 
to ideas which might be submitted to the sub-committee. In view of these 
facts, I think it might be of interest to this committee if we were to be given 
the terms of reference. 

Hon. Mr. Prarson: Yes, they have been made Peta bates were in 
the communiqué. 


Mr. Cannon: I think it would be a good idea to have them on the record 
of this committee. 
Hon. Mr. PEARSON: 
IV. The Atlantic Council consider it timely and useful for the 


members of the Atlantic community to examine actively further 
measures which might be taken at this time to advance:more effectively 
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their common interests. The Atlantic powers already possess in the 
North Atlantic Council an instrument of unity and a forum for 
consultation regarding policies of general interest. In order to enable 
the council better to perform these tasks, the ministers agreed to 
appoint a committee of three ministers to advice the council on ways 
and means to improve and extend NATO cooperation in non-military 
fields and to develop greater unity within the Atlantic community. That 
gives us the scope. 


Mr. Stick: They are pretty board terms. 


Mr. FLEMING: We are still using the expression “Atlantic community” 
when applied to members of NATO. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions to be asked this morning? 

Mr. FLemtnc: I see we are still using the phrase “Atlantic countries” to 
describe NATO members, although, of course, they now include Greece and 
Turkey. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: That is right. 

There was an amusing incident about the drafting of this communique. 
This drafting is always quite an exercise at the end of these meetings, especially 
when ministers get busy with their pencils; we took hours over this one. 

The first paragraph began: 


The Atlantic powers, seven years ago—By the time we got to the 
last paragraph we had had a good many intervening sessions, over 
many hours, finally we got to the peroration, which Mr. Dulles was 
interested in. He produced a draft of the concluding paragraph and 
begin to read it to the council. It read as follows: 

The first eight years of working together— 

He was stopped and one member said: “Well, we have been a 
long time over this communique but I did not realize it had taken a 
year.” 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, would it be agreeable— 

Mr. McMituan: May I ask one question? I notice, according to the 
press, that Mr. Khrushchev, I believe it was, said they are willing to admit 
anybody to Russia, even people in this country who had written articles 
against the regime. Is that the case? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: It has not been true in the past, of course, and 
whether it will be true in the future I am not in a position to say. One way 
of finding out, Dr. McMillan, would be to apply for a visa. 

The Cuarrman: Is it your pleasure to sit again on Thursday at 11 o’clock? 


Mr. FLEMING: Would the minister be back with us? I still have, I think 
12 or 13 of those 15 questions to ask him. I do not say they are all long 
questions, but they concern matters which have not been touched on yet. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: On Thursday morning we are holding a cabinet 
meeting. Next Tuesday would be better for me. 


; The CHAIRMAN: We might have Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Mathews appear- 
ing on Thursday. : 


Mr. FLEMING: Mr. Chairman, if you wish I would give notice, for the 
assistance of the officials of the department, that I would like to hear a 
statement with reference to the blocked currencies that have been made avail- 
able at any time in the post-war period for Canada’s credit, and the state 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, May 17, 1956. 


: The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.00 A.M. this day. 
_ The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Boisvert, presided. 


: Members present: Messrs. Boisvert, Breton, Cannon, Cardin, Decore, 
' Fleming, Hansell, Huffman, James, Jutras, Knowles, Lusby, MacEachen, Mac- 
Kenzie, McMillan, Michener, Nesbitt, Patterson, Pearkes, Starr, Stuart (Char- 
lotte), Studer. (22) 


| In attendance: Messrs. R. M. Macdonnell, Deputy Under-Secretary of State 
_ for External Affairs; W. D. Matthews, Assistant Under-Secretary; H. J. Arm- 
' strong, Head of Finance Division; M. Grant, Head of Supplies and Properties 
_ Division. 


The Chairman called the meeting to order, suggesting that members might 
wish to question Mr. Macdonnell on the statement made by Mr. Léger before 
_ the Committee on April 26, 1956. 


* During questioning, Mr. Macdonnell commented on the following topics: 
Personnel recruitment; 

Communications—Security; 

Automobile licences abroad; 

Protective Staff; 

Rotation of staff; 

6. Informational Activities. 


Ok WD eB 


Mr. Macdonnell’s questioning continuing, the Committee adjourned at 
_ 12:40 P.M. to the call of the Chair. 


: J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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May 17, 1956, 
11.00 A.M. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. If you agree with me, this 
morning we will go back to item 92, the details of which are on page 173 of 
the blue book and some further details are part of the minute of proceedings 
No. 3, Friday, April 20, 1956. I would suggest to proceed from the statement 

made by Mr. Léger, which is part of the minutes of the meeting held on 
Thursday, April 26, 1956. Gentlemen, this morning we have the pleasure to 


_ have as witness Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Deputy Under Secretary, with whom 


bis Mr. W. D. Matthews, Assistant Under Secretary. Both are willing to answer 
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any questions with respect to the administration of the department. 

Mr. FLEMING: I take it that your suggestion is that we proceed on the 
basis of the statement of Mr. Léger. If£ so, perhaps it might contribute to 
orderly discussion, seeing that it is a rather comprehensive statement, if we 
take it a page at a time or a heading at a time. . 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I will be very glad to do so, Mr. Fleming. 


q _ Mr. FLEMING: ‘Perhaps Mr. Macdonnell could begin by saying a word about 
_ the situation in the department with respect to personnel, particularly at the 
3 officer level. Would he say a word about intake in the year in the category 


of officers or potential officers? 


Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Deputy Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
called: 


The WITNEss: Yes, Mr. Chairman. We are not entirely up to strength, 
although in the officer groups we hope that we will be close to our establish- 


ment when this year’s crop of Foreign Service Officers Grade 1 comes in. We 


have in the year that has passed taken in about 25 Foreign Service Officers 
Grade 1 from the examinations held a year ago last December. These exa- 
-minations have become annual affairs now. From the examinations held in 
December 1955 we expect to take in about 20 officers. As Mr. Léger mentioned 
in his statement, we think we will probably be taking in about 15 a year in 
future years. That would seem to be the number which would take care 


_ of deaths, resignations, retirements and transfers. 


, ' Another point I should mention is that during the year we asked the Civil 


Service Commission to conduct a competition for a small number of more 


Hi 


Ae officers, specialists in various fields such as Slavonic languages and 


: studies, Chinese, Arabic, international law, economics, public affairs and so on. 
We will take in a few people who have done well in those competitions. 
However, in general, our officer strength comes from the competitions held 
pat the grade 1 level. These people come in, beginning about the Ist of June 
- and on through the summer, after they finish their university year. We will 
E be bringing them in over a three month period. Then we should be fairly 
»well up to strength as far as officers go. We will be considerably under 
' strength in a number of administrative jobs. One of the things we have been 
trying to do in recent years, and which we will have to continue doing for 
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some time, is to improve our administrative structure. The very rapid expan- 
sion under which the department has operated over the last ten years or more 


has necessitated emphasis on obtaining Foreign Service Officers, to work both | 


at posts abroad and in the department; and those very essential parts of the 
department, its, administrative services, such as its communications and its 
registry, tended to fall behind a bit. Now what we are trying to do is to 
improve and modernize those very essential parts of the department’s structure. 

In this year’s estimates there is provision for a number of new people, 
principally in communications and also for security, which is an essential 
part of communications. We are actually 156 under strength at the moment 
in terms of the new positions which will become available if these estimates 
are approved. Most of those are in the communications and the security fields, 
and a few others are in other administrative parts of the department. 


Mr. FLEMING: I take it that there is still a more than ample number of 


competent young men and women offering themselves for appointment as . 


officers and writing examinations? 

The WITNESS: Yes, sir. It is very difficult to prove anything, as it is in the 
case of fishing, regarding “the ones that got away”. We are never certain 
about people who might have decided not to write our examinations. We are 
getting a very competent group of people and we were pleased when the new 
‘salary scales for the civil service were announeed some time ago, raising among 
other things the entering salary for Foreign Service Officers Grade 1. We 
think this made the job just a little more attractive. There is considerable 
competition for university graduates in these days and I think the modest 
increases which have been made in the entering salaries will have an effect 
in bringing in a few more good people. 


By Mr. Michener: 
Q. What is the rate of pay for a graduate fresh from the university?— 
A. Until this recent adjustment was made we offered them positions at $3,480 
a year. 
Q. That is for an arts’ graduate—B.A. or M.A.?—A. Yes, and after a 
probationary period we raised them to $3,780. The entering salary has gone u 
and is now, I think, something over $3,800. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Out of how many applicants did you make these 20 new appointments?— 
A. Something like 200. ya 

Q. Were the applicants pretty well distributed across Canada?—A. Yes 
well distributed across Canada. Of course, although the candidates are Cana- 
dians, we have been able to arrange with the Civil Service Commission to 
conduct examinations at centres abroad, at London, Paris, San. Francisco and 
Boston or wherever necessary, but geographically they are several across 
Canada pretty completely. 

Q. Out of the 20 appointments how many were women?—A. Five or six; 
25 were appointed in this past year and six were women. 

Q. Has there been any change in the qualifications of type of test you are 
applying to applicants?—A. No substantial change, although in the , most 
' recent examination there has been introduced a form of test which the Civil 
Service Commission thinks is useful. - It is an objective test, as it is called, 


where the candidate is given problems and asked to say yes or no or which 


is the nearer to something else. 
Q. I hope they are not political problems?—A. No, they are not political 
problems, they are rather a mathematical or logical type of problem. 
( Q. Political problems do not seem to admit of yes on no answers?—A. The 
principal parts of the examination are, first of all, an essay with a pretty wide 


ey 


- amount from public funds and we can pay a small language allowance at a. 
-post abroad to an officer who has demonstrated his capapiey in that language 
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choice of subjects, intended to offer something to any bright young person. 
' Then there are questions on Canadian affairs generally and on international 
affairs generally. Those who do well in those examinations are examined 
- orally. A third part of the process is a rating on education and experience. * 


Q. What about language qualifications?—-A. We do not insist on language 


qualifications. It is rather that a bonus is given for people with languages 
' other than English and French. 


_ Q. Are you still offering instruction to those who are appointed in lan- 
guages, particularly for the improvement of French or English?—A. At the 


present time the individual must himself undertake the improvement of his 
_ English or French and we are exploring ways in which it might be possible 


to do something institutionally in that way. For languages other than English 
or French we are able to do two things. We can pay tuition up to a certain 


and who uses it in his work. 


Q. Are you sending any officers abroad—I am’thinking about junior officers 
as well as those of more senior levels—to countries where French is spoken 


_ either as the principal or second language or as the recognized language of 


: diplomatic communication, who have not got an adequate mastery of the French 


language?—A. It is hard to generalize. I think it is fair to say that the officers 


We post to countries where French is a working language, have a good working 


knowledge of it when they arrive—but they certainly improve it in the. course 
of their posting, 

Q. I think you will agree, Mr. Macdonnell, that countries abroad lens 
French is either the principal language or the secondary language, find it pretty 
hard to understand why those who represent Canada at any diplomatic level 
are not fully proficient in the French language?—A. I certainly would agree. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. My question is along the same line. Have the basic qualifications for 
Foreign Service Officer Grade 1 changed, have they gone down or gone up 


within the last five years?—A. No, they have not changed. 


Q. The basic qualifications?—A. The basic qualifications remain the same. 
Q. What would you consider the basic qualifications to be?—-A. They are 


spelled out in the announcement made each year. The candidate must be a 


Canadian citizen with ten years’ residence in Canada and with a degree from 


a university of recognized standing. That is obviously a minimum qualifica- 
tion. We find that the candidates who do well as a rule have done some 
+ post-graduate work. It is obvious that a man who has taken an M.A. or 


at perhaps done some further work on a doctorate, has more maturity and more 


training and is likely to do better on an examination than a B.A. fresh out 


_ from the university. 


Q. In what age group are members of the Foreign Service Officer Grade 1? 


_ A. The upper limit is 31. 


Q. What positions do they fill abroad? Are they First Secretaries?— 


_ A. They cannot aspire quite that high to begin with. They start as Third 


Secretaries or Vice-Consuls. 


Q. In regard to the selection, you mentioned a certain written examination 


and a personal interview and general educational background. Are any letters 


x of recommendation required?—A. Yes, they are required by the Civil Service 


~Commission to submit a number of names of people, some of whom must be 
people under whom they have studied. Others can be other people. These 


° 
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By Mr. Michener: ae 

Q. Is there just one set of examinations for entrance into the officer ry 
positions in the department?—A. That is right. 

Q. That is the only set of examinations the department has for any of its 
positions?—A. Well, from time to time we hold examinations for a particular 
job, that is not a Foreign Service Officer job. As I mentioned earlier, during 
this past year we also held examinations for more senior positions in the 
foreign service officer group, for specialists in Arabic and Chinese and so on. 
Our normal practice is to recruit at the grade 1 level. 

Q. Are any persons recruited at that level without examination?— : 
A. No, sir. 

Q. It is all by ampertive domi ben Yes. 

Q. And during the past year, for example, no one has been recruited 
except by being chosen through a competitive examination?—A. That is 
correct. 


By Mr. McMillan: ; 

Q. Leaving the matter of personnel and coming to communications, I 
wonder what the communications are. I am thinking of teletype. Does it 
~mean teletype?—A. I am in some difficulty, because this takes us immediately 
into the problem of communications security. There is a lot of very com- 
plicated apparatus about which a lot of people would like to be better informed. 
I presume that your question does not deal with the details. 

Q. It is inferred here that you must have more guards because of the 
new machinery?—A. Yes. The reason is that if we install this mechanical 
cypher equipment it must be under constant guard. It is of such a nature that 
you do not want ill-disposed people to have access to it, so one has to main-. 
tain a 24-hour watch on any of this equipment which is installed. As we 
are installing more machine equipment now, we find that-we need three guards 
to maintain a constant watch over each of these things at night, in the quiet 
hours and so on. 4 


By Mr. Fleming: ; d 

Q. You speak of this equipment. Are you referring to the telex equipment ‘ 
which Mr. Leger mentioned or is it something additional?—-A. That is some- i 
thing additional. Telex is a device which promises considerable economics. — 4 
It involves the attachment of the teletype machines to the ordinary telephone : 
circuits of an area. Our embassy in Paris, for example, would simply tap. 4 
out a message, it would go by the ordinary telephone line to another post and 
you pay for the service simply on the number of minutes that you use the 
line, which gets you out of having to rent a circuit full time. 

Q. Is it a matter of the application of the telegraphic eyeen to tele- 
phones?—-A. I believe so. ‘ 

Q. Without trespassing on matters of security at all, Mr. Macdonnell, can 
you say a word as to the new system of communications? How fast is your 
system of communications now—or is that getting too close to security matters? 
—A. No, I think I can comment on that. Where there is sufficient volume to 
~ justify the leasing of a circuit, as there is for example, between Washington - a 
and Ottawa, you have use of that circuit and your communications are almost j 
instantaneous. Where you have a smaller volume of traffic and you rely on 
the ordinary commercial carriers, there may be delays although the service 
is pretty good. One of the advantages of the mechanical equipment which | 
we.are installing is that the business of encypherment and per Ee Ou is doné ; 
automatically and this is, therefore, not a time consuming job. 
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Sa a): Have you hoa any cases within the last two or three years of attempts - 
1 8 tamper with Canadian communications?—A. We have had evidence which 
suggests that if we did not take very careful precautions there would be 
i breaches in communications security. 

s Q. Again, I do not want to ask you anything that takes us into the field 
i of. security, but does that evidence indicate that the attempt to tamper is being 
: made in Canada or abroad?—-A. Oh, abroad. 

R.. Q. In all cases you are satisfied that there has been no evidence of any 
; sf tampering, within Canadian borders?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Michener: 


: Ge Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like Mr. Macdonnell, if he has this information 
a ——and I take it he would not in any case have it ready today—to tell us the 
Y 


number of personnel serving outside Canada, the total budget and the total 
cost of administration of the off-shore work of the department over the period 
- of the department’s growth; let us say, the figures for this year, 10. years ago 
and 20 years ago.—A. I think I could perhaps give you some illuminating 
figures on personnel. 

Q. It might be simpler if you gollatted those figures and put them in as 
an exhibit, because it might take some time to look up the details of personnel 
and er onditirs at the 10-year intervals I have mentioned, namely 10 years 
ago and 20 years ago as compared with the budget this year—A. Would it 
be satisfactory to you if we answered that question by taking the votes? . 
You will have noted that we have one vote for departmental administration 
and another for departmental representation abroad. If we compare the size 
_ of these votes, say 10 years ago and 20 years ago would that be satisfactory? 

Q. That might be the comparison I want—I am not sure it is all in that 
vote. You know better than I do—A. That vote accounts for everything 
we do abroad. 

_Q. That is what I want: the number of persons serving abroad and the 
amount of our expenditure abroad at these 10-year intervals. In addition to 
that I would like to know the total personnel of the department and the 
total. expenditure of the department for the same three dates at 10-year 
intervals, eliminating those things which are not purely departmental such. 
. as grants to organizations, the Colombo plan and so on.—A. I assume you 
_ would also rule out assessments for international organizations? 

“- \ .@. Yes, so as to arrive at the cost of carrying on this department over 
_ these three periods.—A. You would like us to include, I suppose, Capen 

on property and so forth? 

Q. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: ist tine pleasure of the committee to have this document 

a printed in the minutes of our meeting? I understand Mr. Michener is asking 

that this should be done. 

Mr. FLEMING: I suppose this would be something on which we would 
a wish to ask questions later. 

z The CHAIRMAN: Surely with the reservation that honourable members 
_ will have the right to direct questions as they see fit. ; 
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: By Mr. Patterson: 

ee ~Q. I have two questions to ask, one relating to personnel aa the other 
3 intended to clarify a point made in connection with communications. I think 
_ Mr. Macdonnell stated that an official who was sent to a country where French 
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in that language. —A. No, not for French, nor far English but for languages 
other than these—Spanish, Russian and so on. 

Q. I see. I was wondering whether people who were familiar with 
languages other than French and English would qualify, but you have cleared 
up that point. 

In connection with Mr. Leger’s evidence as given on page 116, I Beet half 
way down the page: 


In summary these increases can be attributed to the See 


(a) the need to modernize and extend our communication system in 
order to provide more rapid and secure communication without 
principal posts abroad. . .—A. That is an error. It should have 
read “ with our” oa 


Q. I see. I wanted to clarify that. It is a typographical error, that is all. : 


By Mr. MacEachen: 


Q. How. many Foreign Service Officers have you recruited in the last 
five years?—A. It would be about 100—our intake averages 20.a year. 

Q. Do you know what proportion of them have had qualifications not 
going beyond the level of a Bachelor’s degree?—-A. The majority have had 
qualifications going beyond the degree of Bachelor. I would say that compe- 
tition being what it is it is not very often that you find a person with uN a. 
Bachelor’s degree appointed. 

Q. Have you any breakdown of. the successful candidates vive their 
university of origin, for example?—A. We certainly have records which would 
tell us that. I do not know what they prove. We have looked at them from 
time to time and the “spread” across the universities varies from year to 
year for no clearly ascertainable reason. In one year you may find that quite 
a group of successful candidates come from the universities in the prairie 
provinces. Then there may be a year or two in which those universities do 
not produce very many. There does not seem to be any very definite geo- 
graphical or regional rule about these things—it varies, I suppose, according 
to the calibre of the undergraduate population from year to year. 

Q. Can you at some stage provide a breakdown of our foreign service 
recruitment for the last 5 or 10 years indicating:for that period the university 
of origin of the successful candidates?—-A. We would be glad to do that. 
Could we do it for a 5-year period? ; 

Q. That will be fine. 


By General Pearkes: 


Q. I have one question which ‘is indirectly connected with the personnel 
of departments serving abroad—one which I raised with the department over 
a year ago. It deals with licence plates provided by Canadian provinces for 
motor cars. There is no Canadian licence plate and, therefore, Canadians 
travelling abroad in cars bearing a provincial licence plate are continually 
having trouble, perhaps on occasions when they are going to visit one of the 
employees of the Department of External Affairs in some European capital. 

I would point out, as members of the committee know, that individual 
states in America issue licence plates, too, yet by adding certain designations 
to the state licences people in foreign countries are able to recognize that the 
car is an American car. Canada has never done this; Canada does not provide, » 
and neither do the provinces, any addition to the licence plates which would 
enable a customs official on the border of a European country readily to- 
recognize that a car from, say, Saskatchewan or Manitoba is a Canadian car. 
I asked the department if they would do something about this, and they said. 
they would get in touch with, I believe, an automobile association, but I would 
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y like to know exactly what has been done, because I am still receiving complaints 
-. from Canadians travelling abroad that they are having difficulties with the 
customs authorities because of the circumstances I have mentioned.—A. Mr. 
r Chairman, I am not personally familiar with the status of these inquiries, 
_. but I would be glad to look into the matter. 
;. Q. And let us have a report.—A. I have, myself, not heard of them. 
F -. @. TI have had several complaints about it. I wrote to the department 
over a year ago and the answer I got then was that the department was 
$ investigating this matter—that they realized the problem and were taking it 
- up with some automobile association. But I have received complaints since 
that date, and I would like to know if something could be done, because this 
situation does put the Canadian tourist in a difficult position—he is questioned 
about what country he comes from, and so forth. 


4 The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions gentlemen? 


By Mr. Fleming: ; 
Q. Yes, I am going back to the question of communications. Mr. Mac- 
donnell stated earlier that the personnel of the department of communications 
would be increased this year by 150.—A. Those will not all be communications 
personnel—it will be an increase of some 80 in communication personnel alone. 
Q. Those will, necessarily, be technical personnel?—A. Yes. 
y Q. Is there any indication yet whether you are going to be able 6 find 
the people you require in the light of the present dearth of such personnel?— 
A. It is certainly a problem, because there are a good many opportunities for 
such people to obtain employment, and it is too early yet to say whether we 
' shall be successful, but the Civil Service Commission does hold out some hope 
that they can recruit the type of personnel we need. 
= Q@. How advanced must be the technical qualifications of the personnel you 
need?—A. The: majority will be tele-typists of maintenance personnel with 


t qualifications which are not unduly high. We need only a small group of what 
you might call real electronic experts. 

7 Q. Would they be engaged in work chiefly in Ottawa, or abroad?—A. They 
- will be brought into our rotational service as are other employees of the 
department, to serve either in Ottawa or abroad as their services are required. 
a : Q. Is the immediate need in Ottawa, or does it exist abroad, as well?— . 
_ A. The greater part of the need lies abroad because we want to install this 
4 mechanical equipment in a number of places where traffic is heavy and where 
A _ there is no equipment of this type at the present time. 

4 Q. A number out of that total of 156 would, I understand, be assigned to the 
¢ security service? Is that correct?—A. I think I have a note here which would 
4 be helpful. The estimates which are before you provide for a number of 
i supervisor posts and 37 additional security guards, which will make a total 
a of 50. We filled some positions last year, and this will give us 50 guards for 


+ employment in Ottawa and abroad. 

Q. I take it those persons will be simply carrying out the functions of 
constables, largely, at the offices abroad?—-A. Or of watchmen. 

Q. There are no technical functions attached to these appointments?— 
A. No. No technical functions—it is essentially a watchman’s job. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are they members of the R.C.M.P.? 


The WITNESS: The R.C.M.P. have their own personnel problems and they 
do not find it possible to supply constables for these duties, so we have to 
‘recruit separately. 
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By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Have you any R.C.M.P. bonetaplés attached , to missions abroad. at’ the 
present time?—A. We have, but not in connection with security duties of 
this sort; they are more concerned with immigration work. 

I am reminded that there are also R.C.M.P. people in London and in 
Washington. 

Q. But outside Washington and London the role of the R.C.M.P. is security 
as applied to applicants for immigration?—A. That is right. 

Q. That is on the investigation side?—A. Yes. 


Mr. MIcHENER: And.they are there to attract immigrants. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Are not certain R.C.M.P. officers attached to the canis delegation 
to the United Nations?—-A. There may have been, at times, people seconded 
for security duties during a particular conference, but it is not a regular rule. 

Q. Is it permissible, when R.C.M.P. officers are stationed abroad with 
various delegations or embassies, for them to wear plain clothes, or do they 
appear in uniform? It would be a good advertisement if they did.—A. That 
is really for the R.C.M.P. to answer. I think most of their work is done in - 
plain clothes, but I am not certain. 

Q. I have one other brief question relating to Foreign Service Officers 
Grade 2 and 3. Does it ever happen that they go up to Grade one?—-A. Grade 1 
is the starting point. 

Q. I see. 


By Mr. MacEachen: 

Q. You mentioned that you are conducting competitions in order to secure 
specialists in certain fields—languages and so on. What provision do you have 
for recruitment, horizontally, in your various levels of service or among your 
various grades of officers?—-A. On the whole we find it best to recruit at the 
bottom—at grade one level—and to promote people as their ability develops 
and as they acquire experience. This recruitment at a more senior level 
which we are doing this year is an exception to our general procedure, because 
we feel the need for a few specialists, but I do not think we are likely to do 
it very often. The normal rule is for our staff to join the department at the 
grade one level and work up to the higher grades by promotion. 

@. Why do you think that is best?—-A. In my opinion, because there is a 
great deal of value in the experience acquired by people working on the job 
both at home and abroad. If we are looking for, say, a Foreign Service Officer 
Grade 4 I would think you would probably get better results from a man who 
had come in as a grade one officer and worked his way up, spending a number 
of tours of duty abroad and in this country and gaining a certain amount 
of expertise and knowledge during that period. I think such a man would 
have more to offer, as a general rule, than a man who came in because he 
was, let us say, a good economist or. an expert on Slavonic languages; but we 
are feeling our way, admittedly. 

@. But I take it there would be some real pressure within your own 
department to have these appointments confined ‘to those who are already 
on the staff, and if that is the case is there not a danger that this closure would 
end up by breeding a standard product within the department?—-A. Well, I can 
say that within the past year we have examined a lot of people with a view 
to bringing in recruits from outside the service—perhaps in order to avoid 
the possible danger that you mentioned—but we are not going to get very 
many. There were a lot of applicants but a good many of them did not appear 
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Pe to have the qualifications which people in our service already possessed. How- 
4 ever, I agree with you that there is a danger of. having a ‘closed corporation. 

_ I think we are aware of that and trying to meet it. } 
ok Q. I have in mind a number of persons who have made a career of teaching, 
- either in the universities or elsewhere, or in the law, who in their late thirties 

or early forties might wish to enter the Department of External Affairs, possibly 
~ to embark on a new career to which they would bring specialist skills and 

qualifications, in addition to experience—A. You mentioned “law” in par- 

ticular. We advertised widely for people for our legal division—international © 
_. law—and the response was not very great. There were some candidates. Then, 
of course, you encounter another stage when you establish an eligible list and 
offer positions to people and find they have changed their minds in the mean- 
‘ time—that happens a good many times. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. What salaries are you offering?—A. At the time this announcement 
was made we were offering up to $7,900. 

Q. I am interested in the point which Mr. MacEachen is raising because 
it possibly has wider implications than we have touched on so far. There is 
always a danger, if you are confining your higher appointments to those already 
in the department, of the service becoming rather inbred. Then, of course, you 
would be denying yourselves the opportunity of engaging specialists. On the 

other hand it is hard to keep up satisfactory morale in the department and 
attract the best men if there is any ground at all for a feeling that the really 
desirable senior appointments are going to outside people who have not borne 
the heat and burden of the day in the department’s service, often in the less 
| attractive places abroad. I trust, Mr. Macdonnell, that that fact is never lost 
sight of in connection with these promotions?—-A. Those considerations are 
certainly very much in our minds. 
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By Mr. Michener: 


Q. Let me say, with regard to that, that the expansion of the department 
has been such that you could bring people in from outside and still not 
interfere with normal promotions inside the department.—A. Yes sir. 

Q. When you level off, of course, the problem which Mr. Fleming raises 
- would become more serious and I imagine that in the Civil Service it is essen- 
' ° tial to keep the prospect of regular advancement open for all. 
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By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. You have some quite conspicuous examples of people who have been 
brought in from outside the department who did not serve in positions on 
_the lower rungs of the ladder. One thinks of the late Professor Skelton, one 
thinks of Mr. Pearson himself, one thinks of the late Hume Wrong, one thinks 
of Dr. Mackay, and I am sure there are others too who have served with distinc- 
tion though they have probably never been in the service of this department 
_ at the earlier levels. They could never have done this if it had been insisted 

a firmly that everyone must start on the bottom rung.—A. That is so. 
Se Q. But we have heard some discussion in recent years about the applica- 
4 tion of the same principles to our senior diplomatic appointments abroad at 
_ either ministerial or ambassadorial level. Would it present very great difficulty 
i for you to prepare a statement indicating the proportion of appointments to 
posts carrying the rang of ambassador or minister abroad which have been 
4 drawn from (a) career men in the service of the department and (b) people 
q _ from outside?—A. We could produce that information, and we have done so 
ian the past, but we are faced with certain problems of definition. I do not 
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think you would get an accurate picture if you were to confine this simply 
to people who have come up through career service in the Department of 
External Affairs on the one hand, and lump all the rest together, because we 
have a number of heads of missions who have come up through other branches — 
of the public service, for example, through careers in the Department of Trade 
and Commerce. And you have people like General Pope who had a distin- 
guished military career. So we are always a little puzzled about classification. 

Q. Yes, a conspicuous example, I suppose, is Mr. Dana Wilgress whose 
service was chiefly in trade—A. Yes, and you have the ambassador in Indo- 
nesia, the ambassador in Venezuela, the ambassador in Cuba, and others. 

Q. Would it simplify this if you divided it into three classes (a) career 
men in the Department of External Affairs, (b) those who can be regarded as, 
in any sense, career men in other departments of the government service, and 
(c) those obviously chosen from outside who cannot be categorized as career 
men in the public service.—A. Yes, I think we could do that quite readily. 


The CuarinMAN: Are there any other questions? 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Just one brief question. It was mentioned earlier that with regard 
to some of our embassies abroad there is a suspicion that the communications 
might be tampered with. Was this more notable in some parts of the world 
than in others, or was it general?—-A. Certainly it was more notable in some 
parts of the world than in others. 

By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. How is it in Moscow?—A. I hope the committee will not press me to 

go into details about areas. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You do not have any frog men in the service, do you?—A. No, no frog 
men. We are not amphibious yet. 
The CHAIRMAN: Let us go on to the next subject matter. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Then I would like to ask some questions about the period of regular 
rotation between service at home and service abroad and, later on, about a 
second aspect of this matter—the wider question of rotation as between the 
various fields of service abroad. Could you say a word about that? Has there 
been any change in the present arrangement of rotation as between the periods 
of service at home and abroad?—A. There is a change developing. It is brought 
about by the gradual increase in the number of positions abroad compared with 
those in the department. In recent years the numbers have been just about 
even, and the practice has been to serve one term in Ottawa and one term 
abroad, but obviously, as more posts come into existence abroad more time has 
to be spent abroad, and I think we are just passing, now, the half-way mark. 

Q. I see, so those entering the service now must face the fact that it is 
virtually certain they are going to spend more of their working lives abroad 
than at home?—A. I think there is no question about that. Incidentally that 
has been true in the case of a number of officers even up to the present time; 
it will become more general from now on. 

Q. Is there any change contemplated in the length of the periods?—A. The 
number of postings abroad before an officer is posted back to Canada will 
reflect the mathematics of the number of jobs abroad and the number at home. 
The question of the length of stay is governed to a considerable degree by the 
living conditions—the climate, the psychological conditions and so on. There 
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; 4s a schedule aikiclt aiyplies to all posts in the Canadian government service— 
_ it applies to the departments of Trade and Commerce, Health and Welfare and 


So on as well as to our own; the normal tour is 34 years in a place where living 
conditions are reasonably good, and at the end of that 34 year period the officer 
or the employee concerned, is entitled to home leave after foreign service. But 
going down the scale you come to 3 year posts 24 year posts and 2 year posts 
where conditions are more trying. Moscow, for i eanntes is a two year post. 
A person serves there for two years and is then entitled to home leave. Under 
our present practice they would probably expect to be posted back to Ottawa 
here, although not necessarily. 

Q. I take it that it is a matter of local conditions based on the factors you 
mentioned, and there is no change in policy contemplated in general?—-A. No, 

Q. You have to revise the period of the postings in individual cases as 
circumstances might change.—A. Yes, and you are always faced with the 
problem of trying to get the right man into the right job. It may upset your 
general pattern, but if you have a man whom you think might be particularly 
good either in Moscou or here, you try to put him there. 

Q. In your answer to the second part of my question in regard to the 
relative period of service in different posts abroad there is nothing you have 


‘to add?—A. I do not think so. 


Q. You mentioned earlier that out of 25 appointments over this last year, 
six were women. I take it that women are coming into the services for 
‘appointment as officers on the same basis as men and that they have equal 


rights to appointment abroad?—A. That is right, 


@. There is no distinction drawn at all?—A. There is no distinction drawn 
at all, although we must recognize the fact that what we call the “postability” 
‘of a woman officer is, for reasons which we cannot control, more limited than 
that of a male officer. There are some parts of the world where women foreign 
service officers might be somewhat handicapped. But those areas are narrow- 
ing all the time, and our women have proved themselves to.be extremely 
useful in many parts of the world. 

Q. What about the posting of women at levels other than officer appoint- 
ments, for example, stenographic and clerical services?—-A. There we operate 


_ again on a rotational system. . A competition is currently under way, being 


held by the Civil Service Commission, offering stenographic appointments to 
people who will serve at home and abroad, and they usually rotate, one for 


- one, with a post abroad and then a post back home. 


By Mr. Michener: 
Q. What is the highest position to which a woman officer has risen so far?— 


: _ A. A think the job of Chargé d’Affaires in Lebanon. Miss MacCallum is just 


coming back from doing a very good job there indeed, and we have a number 
of women moving into the senior grades of Foreign Service Officers at post 
abroad as well as in the department. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? If not, let us go on to 
the next item “Informational Activities’. This matter comes under item 92. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. There is one thing I am curious about. It says for the purpose of 
supplying information to Canadians who are travelling abroad that we are 
increasing the amount this year from $2,000 to $10,000. Does that $2,000 item 
which was spent or earmarked last year include all publications with respect 
to external affairs which are used at home? For instance, the little book of 
Mr. Cavell’s on the Colombo plan, chose for the information of the armed 
services, and those nice books on the Colombo plan which are put out— 
“Change in Asia” was the title of one of them; are some of these publications 
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put out under the appropriation of the Departnens of Bae Affairs, « or by 
means of other government departments?—A. First of all let me point out 
that the particular item to which you refer heré—the increase from $2,000 
to $10,000—is designed to provide for the presentation of books abroad. ~ As 
you will see, we intend to put more emphasis on the purchase of publications 
for distribution particularly in the Colombo plan area. We have been able 
hitherto to provide some books, as gifts but it was thought desirable to go a 
little bit further and put into libraries, universities, and other places in 
Pakistan, India, Ceylon and so on, some books of a fairly serious nature which _ 
would tell something of Canada in all its aspects.” That is what we are trying 
to do here. 

On the broader question which you raised, there is a good deal of con- 
sultation among government departments which are carrying on informational 
activity abroad. Trade and Commerce do a good deal; Citizenship and Immi- 
gration for their part are anxious to provide material which will be of interest 
to potential immigrants; and there is an inter-departmental committee on 
information abroad—which is chaired incidentally by our department—on which 
are representatives of the departments engaged in any way in this work abroad; 
the Exhibition Commission; the C.B.C. International Service; the National Film 
Board; the Department of Agriculture; and there is quite a long list. One of 
the useful things which that committee does is to prevent over-lapping, or 
indeed to avoid gaps. If, for example, Trade and Commerce is considering 
putting out a pamphlet or a brochure or anything of that sort, they may find 
that the immigration people could use a supply, and you get into volume pro- 
duction; but each department has its own vote and it produces what it needs 
in its particular line of work. 

@. External Affairs distributes some of this material?—-A. Yes, we do a 
lot of distribution because we have more outlets abroad than any other single 
department. 

Q. How much was spent last year ey the Department of External Affairs 
on publications which are largely or exclusively for distribution in Canada, 

. and on all publications that are exclusively for distribution in Canada, regard- 
ing departmental activities such as the Colombo plan and various other pub- 
lications?—-A. I will see if I have that. I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that . 
with the material that we have here we can answer that question at the 
moment because our accounts do not necessarily show which publications are 
used abroad and which at home. Some are used in both places; for example,’ 
the External Affairs Monthly Bulletin has a considerable circulation,in Canada, — 
and also quite a circulation outside. ‘a 

Q. What was the total expenditure on publications last year?—A. For “4 
1955-56 the publication of departmental reports and other material amounted 
to $100,000. That was the vote. I cannot say precisely how much of the vote 
was spent. That includes, you see, such things as our Treaty Series. All these 
publications are put under the one heading, which includes “Canada in { 
Pictures”, “(Canada from sea to sea”, the Treaty Series, our report “Canada ~ 
and the United Nations’; as well as a number of minor publications. I am ~ ; 
told that the expenditures amounted to $98,000. 4 

Q. $98,000; I realize that you won’t have this information probably at the — 
moment, but maybe you could get it for us at another time. There was one 
publication which came out last year regarding the Colombo plan which was. _ 
called “Change in Asia”. It was a very nicely printed publication and there ~ 
were a great many pictures in it. Could you give us the cost of that publication? ; 
—A. I doubt if that was our publication. We will look into it and see. I~ 
do not recall the department having issued: such a publication. 

Q. It came out having to do with the Colombo plan. Would they have 
done it separately?—-A. There is a small Colombo plan information office in 
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_._ Colombo which produces a certain amount of informational material and it 
might have originated there. 


By Mr. Michener: 
@. Our Colombo plan administration is not in your department in any 
event.—A. That is right. 
Q@. It comes under the Department of Trade and Commerce.—A. That 
is right. 
By Mr. Fleming: 


‘ Q. Picking up the last point about the Colombo plan, $10,000 is provided 
-_ this year for the purchase of books and subscriptions for presentation to 
Colombo plan countries. What are to be the channels of distribution? Are 
you seeking to do it at library level, university level, and school level, or at 
- what we might call the commercial level?—-A. We are thinking more in terms 
of what you might call the library and university level to try and make the 
material available to people who could be regarded as thoughtful students 
of affairs, and preferably we want the books to go as far as possible. 

Q. In other words you will be selecting the material which you will be 
proposing to send abroad?—A. Yes. 

Q. Rather than just to send what one would call reviews of current 
affairss.— A. Yes, we are looking for good .standard works, perhaps on the 
Canadian economy, or Canadian culture, or on any aspect of Canadian life 
which we think would bring about a better understanding of how we live 

here and what we think about. 

@. I wish you would mention Canadian history as well.—A. By all means! 
ss Q. Who will be making the selection? Will it be done in your department? 

—A. Yes. . 

a Q. Has any tentative selection been made as yet for this larger distribu- 
~ tion?—A. No. 

Q. I think it is a tremendously important opportunity to make sound 
Canadian books, recognized as Canadian books and well authenticated as to 
scholarship, available in those countries, and for my part I think it is one of 
the best opportunities we have. To give you an example, I was in a college in 
Uganda a year and a half ago where I went through the university library. 
‘It will be the university for East Africans, as well as for Europeans, but I 
did not find many Canadian books in that library. I was disappointed. There 
were a few of course, but there were too few in relation to what we consider 
_ to be the importance of this country. So I think the selection of the books you 
. are going to send is something of tremendous importance.—A. We shall attach 
a good deal of, weight to the recommendations we receive from our posts in 
the area as to the sort of places to which they might best be presented, and 
the sort of subjects which might be regarded as most useful in a given area. 
_ Then we will have to make a selection on the best advice we can get. 

Q. Where do you go for advice, apart from the missions abroad?—A. Well, 
we will I think consult informally in university and business circles and so on, 
having in mind particularly the people who have some interest in and knowl- 
edge of an area. 

Q. University libraries, I should think, in this country, are as ‘well placed 
‘as anyone to offer advice. eon And we have our own national library at its 
present stage. 

Q. Yes, and in regard to information services abroad, they come under 
_ the direction of this department in all cases, do they not?—A. Yes. I do not 
think that any other department has a person abroad who is labelled as a 
_ full-time information officer, although obviously people in immigration posts 
Ps and in Trade and Commerce are doing work of that nature. 
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Q. Well, I suppose it is inevitable in the field of information that you 
receive criticism of the kind of information which is purveyed abroad about 


Canada, by government information services. I suppose we all hear criticism | 


of that kind, but I am immediately concerned with the questions of what steps 
you are taking to meet criticism of that type—in other words to see to it that 


the information which is going to particular places abroad is of a kind that is © 


going to be accurate and which will serve Canadian interests. You are dealing 
with a pretty broad field here, and the kind of information about Canada 
that would be particularly useful, let us say, in Tokio, might not be the kind 
you might be disposed to use to the best advantage in, let us say, Korea. What 
in general is the effort of the department in the matter of criticism which does 
come from abroad concerning the type of information you are circulating 
abroad?—-A. We approach that problem again from an interdepartmental basis. 
We get together representatives of the departments with interests in an area, 
and try to establish a rough degree of priorities. In a given area, for example, 
commercial information obviously takes top priority. In other areas perhaps 
it would be information about activities in international affairs generally, what 
we are doing in NATO, what we are doing in the United Nations and other 
places; perhaps the immigration side will come to the fore. Then again you 
must take into account the like and dislikes of other governments. As you can 
readily imagine, there are parts of the world where there is resistance to any 
sort of recruiting of immigrants. So you have the objectives of the various 
departments of government concerned and you have local conditions to meet 
and you try to match them as best you can. 

It is a difficult field in which to make judgments and decisions because of 
the obvious fact that there is no limit to the amount of informational work 
which you could undertake if personnel and money were unlimited; and with 
a given budget you have to decide what are the most important things to do 
and how best to do them. It is not necessarily a matter of sending material 
abroad. For example, we find that one of the most useful ways of spending 
public funds on informational activity is by giving some assistance to reputable 
journalists from abroad who want to come to Canada. We can help them to 
meet the people that they want to see, and to travel a bit. 

Q. Excuse me, does that include any form of financial assistance?—A. It 
does. We have a small amount available for visits of journalists. Most of 
that is used in an annual tour that has taken place in the last few years, with 
travellers from NATO countries. I imagine you have met some of them. They 
usually come here in the summer, and you get a pretty good group of NATO 
journalists who wish to come to Canada. They are taken to a good many 
centres here, not merely to military areas, but to industrial developments and 
other areas. These people have been out to Kitimat, and to Arvida, and a 
number of places. 

If you are thinking in terms of trying to get a story across in, let us say, 
another NATO country, you are apt to achieve the most satisfactory results if 
_it is written by a man who represents a news service or newspaper in that 
country itself. He knows what audience he is writing for and what they may 
be expected to be interested in, and his story does not have any tinge of being 
a foreign government’s propaganda output. We consider this a pretty useful 
development. ; ; 

Q. What is the amount that has been expended for that particular purpose 
in the last year or two?—A. In 1955-56 we had $6,600 for this type of activity 
which I think was about all spent. In fact, it was all spent. 

This year we have in our estimates an additional $3,000, and we hope to 
be able to continue the NATO tour and to be able to help occasional othe 
travellers. ed 
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By Mr. Michener: 


Q. Have you contributed to the tour of any editors from the United States 
coming to Canada?—-A. By helping to arrange their visits. We do not feel the 
need to subsidize them in getting here because they can usually afford to 
travel. But it is more difficult sometimes for journalists coming from Europe, 
Asia and Latin America. 


_ By Mr. Patterson: 


Q. Is there any assurance that after these tours are completed they will 
go back and write articles which will present Canada in a better light?— 
A. There is no hard and fast assurance in advance, but we have seen the stories 
that these people have written and in our opinion they form one of the best. 
types of Canadian information activity abroad that you will find anywhere. 

Q. You feel that the expense has been justified from what you have seen 
of the kind of stories that they have been writing.—A. Oh yes indeed. 


By Mr. Michener: 


Q. I would like to ask about the means of co-ordinating the different 
sources of Canadian information let us say, in any one country. You have 
your own mission? 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Since Mr. Michener’s question is. going on to a larger field, perhaps I 
might ask a question or two about newspaper men, and journalists from NATO 
countries. I think that while the department does not actually provide 
financial assistance to American editors, and journalists who may come here, 


_ there is no place where trips to Canada of an informative and educational 


nature are more needed or would be more fruitful than from that particular 
group.—A. I agree with you. Indeed our offices in the United States and 
particularly our offices in Washington and New York are very active in inter- 
esting such people in coming up here; and our own department as well as 
other departments of government do a good deal to work out itineraries for them 
and to put them in contact with the people they want to see. It is a very 
rewarding form of activity. 

Q. My other question relates to the matter of selection of these journalists 
from NATO countries who are to be afforded this opportunity. How are they 
selected?—A. It is largely a matter of arrangement between the NATO infor- 
mation service—NATO has its own information service in Paris—and the vari- 
ous information agencies in NATO countries. We do not have much of a hand in 
selecting the individuals, but experience has shown that the people who are 


q selected are responsible and reputable journalists. 


Q. I am thinking of this small appropriation, and of making the most 
effective use of it. I take it that you do not pay the entire expenses of 
journalists coming to Canada?—A. No. 

Q. You could not have very many of them with a small appropriation 
like that. How many came to Canada last year?—-A. Well, under the NATO 
tour there would probably be two from each of the European NATO members. 

Q. That is to say there would be about 20 journalists who came to Canada 
and received some small financial assistance and other cooperation from the 
department in arranging the tour?—A. This again is a matter of inter- 
departmental cooperation. The Department of National Defence can provide 
some air transport, while our department provides SupsIStence for them while 
they are here. 

Q. They came as a group and in that way they facilitated transportation 
and other arrangements?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I suppose that helps to keep down expenses as well?—A. Yes. 
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Q. It is tremendously important and there is no question but that it is 
‘one form through which you have an opportunity of actually explaining a 
sound understanding of Canada abroad where it can 1 be most useful.—A. That 
is the theory on which we are operating. 7 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you mind if we adjourned now? 

Mr. FLEMING: May I give notice in order to expedite matters, so that Mr. 
Macdonnell may bring this information to us at the next meeting? May we 
have the figures of circulation or distribution of the various informational 
publications which are furnished by the department. 

The WITNESS: Yes. 


Mr. Fueminc: And at the next meeting would he be prepared to say 
something about the integration of our trade services abroad with the work 
of this department? 


The WITNESS: Yes. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


; 
q TuESDAY, May 22, 1956 
td 
d 


: The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.00 a.m. this day. 
_ The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Boisvert, presided. 


q Members present: Messrs. Boisvert, Breton, Crestohl, Fleming, Hansell, 
' Henry, James, Jutras, Knowles, MacKenzie, Macnaughton, McMillan, M chener, 
Patterson, Starr, and Stuart (Charlotte).—(16). 


In attendance: The Honourable L. B. Pearson, Secretary of State for 
' External Affairs; Mr. A. A. Day, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State 
- for External Affairs; Mr. A. S. McGill, Executive Assistant to the Secretary 
EF of State for External Affairs. 

4 The Chairman called the meeting to order and announced that the Secestare 
of State for External Affairs was now in a position to answer several questions 
asked him at a previous meeting held Tuesday, May 15, 1956. 

In answering the questions, Mr. Pearson referred to the recognition of 
_ China and the status of Formosa. 

During subsequent questioning, Mr. Pearson commented on the following 
topics: 


Communist influence in Europe and Asia; 

Statements by Mr. Khrushchev; 

Economic assistance to Asia; 

Africa—political and economic aspects; 

Economic activities of the United Nations; 

Diplomatic visitors to Canada; 

Access to atomic research centres—Russia—England. 
Liberation of oppressed peoples. : 


CO ae eres 


‘Mr. Pearson’s questioning continuing, the Committee adjourned at 
eG 12. 45 p.m. to the call of the Chair. 


J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, May 22, 1956 
11.00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well gentlemen we are very lucky to have a quorum this 
morning. We will start with the minister and he will answer questions which 
were put last week. . 


Hon. LESTER B. PEARSON (Secretary of State for External Affairs): Yes, 
Mr. Chairman I think that at the meeting before last both Mr. MacKenzie and 


_ Mr. Fleming asked some questions regarding the recognition of Red China— 


the number of governments which have recognized communist China, and 
so on, and I have answers to these. The first question I was asked—I think 
it was by Mr. Fleming—was which of these countries distinguish between 
qualified and unqualified recognition of China; that is to say, whether some 
governments include Formosa and some exclude Formosa. 


The governments which have recognized the Peking regime have done so 


- by correspondence between themselves and that regime, and that correspond- 
‘ence, with one exception, not unnaturally, has not been disclosed to the 


Canadian government. Even if it were disclosed, the interpretation of the 
correspondence and the question of determining whether the countries grant- 
ing recognition were including or excluding Formosa would be a matter with 
regard to which only the governments concerned would be competent; that is, 
unless the matter was dealt with explicitly the interpretation would depend 


entirely upon the intent of the government granting the recognition and that 


interpretation could only be given by the government itself. 
The one exception, whose declaration we have seen, makes no specific 


‘mention of the status of Formosa. 


There is another question which is related to the one I have just tried 
to answer and that was asked by Mr. Knowles. He asked: which countries 


recognize communist China but claim that the status of Formosa remains to 


be determined. The United Kingdom government has publicly stated that it 
considers that the status of Formosa remains to be determined. The treaty 
of peace with Japan which came into force in April of 1952 removed Japanese 


sovereignty from Formosa, as members of the committee know, but it did not 


transferfhat sovereignty to any other country. Therefore the 50 states which 
are parties to that treaty may well share the United Kingdom view that the 


_ status of Formosa remains to be determined, but, there again, that is a matter 
‘for each government to decide for itself and in the absence of some public 


statement such as was made by the United Kingdom foreign minister a little 
over a year ago in which he defined the United Kingdom’s position, there is 
no way in which this information is available to us. 

Then there was a question asked, I think, by Mr. Fleming and Mr. 
MacKenzie concerning the dates of recognition of the Peking regime de facto 


and de jure by all countries which had accorded recognition. Instead of 


reading these dates, which would take some time, I suggest they be placed 
on the record of the committee at this point if that course is agreeable. 
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Recognition has been granted by the following members of. the United 
Nations: \ 


AFSMAMISTAIG cies ee lS o's ols tk mite tee Before April 20, 1950 
DAA Dietitians ect pee ecleeettin cet ala sith yeceatinn se Probably October, 1949 
BAR Ta te Ma aah reat e she sh rede gee Probably October, 1949 
US hb ag co vc InaMe sick rae UO Cy Deg DR Pipers pes About December 17, 1949 
Byelorussian ‘S.5. Ra). i ie ee Probably October, 1949 ears 
Get iA Ped SHR HOND ale eae eI een eS EAD About January 6, 1950 
GZECHOSIOVAKIG) icsc0 sie laa .3e freee eine Probably October, 1949 
PERETTI ep TE a Ghia wii teh oder aca hd Cane) Bee January 9, 1950 

ECE ING pe iahas soaks bcetty pi Ailoka cn) oe Per ak aS Before April 20, 1950 
RR Vs Ge oe Danek Oils aie Yamane ~ Probably October, 1949 
PTV Pebr tn cg PE Mg hh December 30, 1949 

TAC OMe aah site eer. ae eave March or April, 1950 
IRS aes Gs ANA tH ORM SUE AAR Ai se iia ak) ue! Before March 9, 1950 
Netheriands 20. Saye, ee we eae About March 27, 1950 
INO Ge woe Fs Fe PV Ae ea ee eid Before April 20, 1950 

1 BEAME STH re am a aE a a ne ocr ER 25 January 5, 1950 

TOLOTVOR ovate eal «, okie iene Suk «, supea be maaiee Probably October, 1949 
PGi’: Se bas Boo nen eae ey aed Probably October, 1949 
SSWECEI ictrn oe or ere ar nal ws ako ech ang January 14, 1950 

(hl sigte hae nae spe lg ah mM MMR MeNmC See yee tet Probably October, 1949 
United (Kine my i hi ila ae eee January 6, 1950 

TSS ce eae ca eS a a a ae October, 1949 
Wusgoslaviaw Geko. ales aisle eens Probably October, 1949 


The following non-members of the United Nations have in addition granted 
_recognition: 


SMWVILZETIANG Geccat Soenceieee ois Syn oS SEE, PAs tO OU 
INKou sil alge apaere wine gay Gereen UK rie a calf Probably 1949 
Otter: Mongolia Fy wegen, eae Probably 1949 
Rast Germany = 206) aimee Mapai Probably 1949 
WOrthy eNMGetmaIn 7. leis este ieee My aenennne January 15, 1950 


There are 23 members of the United Nations who at the time this question 
was asked had recognized the Peking government as the government of China 
and, as will be seen, the dates of such recognition are in 1949 and'1950. In 
addition, Egypt recognized the Peking regime a few days ago or, rather, 
announced its intention to recognize the Peking regime. This will bring the 
total of United Nations members to 24. The following non-members of the 
United Nations have also granted recognition: Switzerland, North Korea, Kast 
Germany, North Vietnam and Outer Mongolia, which makes five, though we 
do not recognize all of them as states. Outer Mongolia is not yet a member 
of the United Nations. So there would be 24 members of the United Nations 
and five others that have granted recognition. 
We do not know that the recognition granted by Denmark, India, Pakistan, - 
Sweden, Switzerland and the United Kingdom is de jure but there is no 
specific information available to confirm that the recognition granted by the 
other states is de jure. Although it is almost certain that it was, it is not 
mentioned as such in their recognition. 7 


The question of de facto recognition, which has been brought up, is more . 
difficult to answer. De facto recognition is a matter of deliberate statement, — 
not of implication or inference. Some of the governments which participated 
in the Geneva conference in 1954 on Korea and Indo China specifically stated 
that their presence on that occasion in company with representatives of the — 
Peking regime did not constitute recognition of that regime in*any way. © 
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. Biaitabty. I believe, the United States government in allowing its arihascador 
i tO Czechoslovakia to enter into discussions with the Chinese ambassador to 
_ Poland at Geneva in 1955 was careful to state that this action did not con- 
q stitute any form of recognition. Nevertheless, the fact that other governments 
- which do not formally recognize the Peking regime have held discussions with 
- it suggests that they have at least taken cognizance of the existence of thé 
_ Peking regime as a government administering a territory and carrying weight 
in international affairs, at least to a point where it is necessary to deal with 
_ them in certain matters. That does not of course constitute recognition in a 
3 legal sense either de facto or de jure, but it does constitute recognition of the 
3 fact that the regime exists and has to be taken into consideration in certain 
a international discussions. 

s Those I think were the questions which were asked, Mr. Chairman, 
¥ about China. 


The CHAIRMAN: ‘Are there any further questions? 


4 Mr. KNOWLES: Mr. Chairman, may I.ask Mr. Pearson this question—I am " 
- picking my words carefully because I do not want it to appear to be a leading 
- question; if I want to ask a leading question I will make it plain that it is one. 
- I take it that any consideration which the Canadian government might be 
- giving to the recognition of China on any basis whatsoever would be similar 
to that accorded by the United Kingdom in that it would separate Formosa 
from the mainland of China on the basis that the status of Formosa is some- 
thing yet to be settled, say, in the United Nations? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Mr. Chairman, I think the government has made it 
quite clear that in its view the status of Formosa remains to be determined 
and that any recognition which might conceivably be given to the government 
of Peking at some time in the future—and I am choosing my words very 
earefully—would not necessarily extend to Formosa. We have gone a little 
further than that and we have said on more than one occasion that we would 
certainly not be a party to any action which would hand over the people of 
Formosa against their will to a communist regime centred in Peking; in other 
words in the determination of the status of Formosa in the future the will of 
the people of Formosa should be a governing consideration. 


Mr. KNowLES: You will agree that that would also apply with respect to 
_ the regime that now claims control of Formosa? Eventually the people of 
- Formosa would have “the say’? 


q Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I think that this consideration would apply to the. 
ai 
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, relationship of Formosa to any Chinese regime. 


» Mr. MAcKEnziE: I take it you mean by that, the so-called free vote? 

iq An Hon. MemsBer: Why a so-called free vote? 

Mr. MacKENZzIE: Because some of these countries do not have a free vote. 
a Hon. Mr. PzaRSON: I think the people there should be given the oppor- 


4 tunity to determine their future in some appropriate way when the time 
- comes for such determination to be made. At the present time about the only | 
, _ thing on which the two regimes agree is that Formosa is a part of China; 
[ the nationalist government of Formosa is as emphatic on that subject as the 
A communist government in Peking. 

a 
4 


Mr. Know es: Just for the record, and since the minister has referred 

to the fact that some 50 countries were signatory to the peace treaty with 
ie _ Japan which removed Japanese control over Formosa, but without handing — 
it back to the Peking regime, which are the most important countries not 
‘ - signatory to that treaty? . 
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Hon. Mr. PEARSON: The most important of them was the Soviet Union; 
I cannot remember, offhand, the other countries which did not sign the treaty. 
India did not sign at that time but I think she has acceded to it since. But 
I would like to check that. eae, 

Mr. KNOWLES: Canada was of course a signatory? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Canada was a signatory. 

Mr. FLEMING: If we have finished with that subject—a subject through 
which Mr. Pearson has had to tread as carefully as if he were stepping over 
broken glass— 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: In my bare feet, too. 


Mr. FLEMING: —I would like to return to the subject of NATO with which 
we were dealing when the minister was last here, and to ask some questions 
about its future and what may be regarded as steps being taken to strengthen 
it in face of skilful Russian efforts to weaken it. I take it, Mr. Pearson— 
I think you said this at the last meeting for which the proceedings are not 
yet printed—that there is no question about the Canadian government being 
as strongly in’ support of NATO as ever it has been? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I agree with that. 


Mr. FLEMING: How do you size up the strength of NATO now in face 
of the latest Russian efforts—and one may call them skillful efforts—to weaken 
it and in the light of the feeling, perhaps understandable, in some countries 
that the period of greatest danger is past? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Well, Mr. Chairman, I size it up—as Mr. Fleming 
has put it—in this way, namely that NATO is in the process of adjusting itself 
to.a new situation created in large part by the change of Russian tactics 
and also, partly as a result of that change, by a feeling that the threat of 
military aggression is not as great as it was. The problems of what we have 
referred to as competitive co-existence are, on the other hand, increasing in 
complexity and importance and NATO should adapt itself to this changed 
situation. 


Mr. FLEMING: Do you think that NATO is as strong today, speaking in 
terms of physical strength, armed strength and also the will to resist, as it was, 
let us say, a year ago? 


Hon. Mr. Prarson: I think ‘the question of its armed strength is one 
of fact and I think I would be correct to say that its armed strength has not 
decreased in the past year; I think it has increased, although it is true that 
some elements of that armed strength—I am thinking here of the French army 
—have been temporarily moved to North Africa. During the year there has 
been a strengthening of NATO forces in quality, equipment and organization; 
moreover, the German federal republic has made some progress during the 
year in laying the foundation of its armed forces. So, on the whole, I think» 
there has been no weakening. 

Whether the will to resist is as strong as it was is a matter of opinion. 
I think the will to resist, collectively, any military aggression on any of the 
NATO countries is as strong as it was. 


Mr. FLEMING: I see there is a report in yesterday’s paper of a gathering 
in Moscow where the visiting French leaders were entertained by Mr. 
Khrushchev, who undertook to make the assertion that the question of the 
liquidation of NATO had been raised, to which the American ambassador, Mr. 
Bohlen, made a definite denial. He said: 


You must recognize NATO as a fact of life. It exists. 


But Mr. Krushchev persisted and said: “There has been talk about the 
liquidation of NATO.” : 
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I ice it there has been no talk about liquidation on the part of any of the 
nations that are parties to NATO? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: On the contrary there has been a great deal of talk, 
especially at the last council meeting, about strengthening NATO in regard 
to non-military matters particularly; and it may well be that Mr. Khrushchev 
_ when he referred to this talk of the liquidation of NATO was giving his own 
interpretation to the establishment of this subcommittee of three ministers 
which may have been represented in the Soviet press—I just put this forward 
as speculation—as a subcommittee charged with the duty of liquidating 
NATO. We know on the contrary that it is a subcommittee charged with the 
duty of making recommendations which will strengthen NATO. 


Mr, FLEMING: In that regard the position of the United States is, of course, 
extremely important. I recall the pledge which was given by President Eisen- 
hower and reported in an Associated Press dispatch of March 10, In the words 
of this report from Washington: 


In a special message to the premiers of seven European allies the 
president said the United States will keep units deployed in and around 
Europe while a threat to that area exists. 


All these prime ministers were, I think, members of NATO. The paragraph 
states: 


President Eisenhower pledged that the United States will continue 
to maintain a fair share of its land, sea and air forces in Europe to guard 
against communist attack. 


I take it that at the last council meeting there was no indication of any 
weakening of the American resolve to maintain the strength of its physical 
contribution to NATO strength? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: That is right. Moreover, the position of the United 
States, the United Kingdom and Canada was stated at the final session of 
the London conference on October 3, 1954. On that occasion the United States’ 
position was stated formally along the lines of the statement which you have 
quoted from President Eisenhower. The British statement was that they 
would continue to maintain on the mainland of Europe, including Germany, 
the effective strength of the United Kingdom forces now assigned to the 
supreme allied command in Europe, four divisions and the tactical air force or 
whatever the supreme allied commander regards as equivalent fighting capacity. 
The United Kingdom undertook not to withdraw those forces against the 
wishes of the majority of the Brussels treaty powers, who should take their 
decision in the knowledge of the views of the supreme allied commander in 
Europe. 

The reference to “equivalent fighting capacity” recognizes the possibility 
~ of changed formations, changed tactics, and changing organization of fighting 
forces. 

That was the position of the United Kingdom as stated at that time and 
as far as I know it has not changed. The Canadian position, which I attempted 
to state while I was at this conference reaffirmed the resolve of the Canadian 
government to discharge the continuing obligations arising out of its member- 
ship in NATO and its support of the objective of European unity. I said at 
that time—and this has been made public: 


As far as we are concerned, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
remains the focal point of our participation in collective defence and 
of our hope for the development of closer co-operation with the other 
peoples of the Atlantic community. As such, it remains a foundation ~ 
of Canadian foreign policy. While we emphasize, then, our belief in the 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization, we welcome the proposed extension 
of the Brussels Treaty. We shall look forward to a growing relationship, 
within the framework of NATO, with the new Brussels Treaty Organiza- 
tion, composed of countries with whom we are already hound by such 
close ties. 


That remains our position in regard to NATO. Having said that—and 
I have said this at NATO council meetings, and so has the Minister of National 
Defence—I should add that we regard North América as an integral part of 
the NATO areas, and the defence of. North America is as much a defence of 
NATO as the defence of the Rhine or areas further ,east. 

Mr. Fiemine: I will carry this-matter just one stage further, and the 
next question is given additional point by the fact that at this same meeting 
in Moscow to which I referred, Mr. Khrushchev is reported as having proposed 
a toast to the liberation, I think it was, of captive states; anyway, he used 
words to that effect. It will be remembered that on December 30 the White 
House came out with a clear reaffirmation of policy: It was reported in the 
press dispatch of that date: 


The White House reaffirmed today the intention of ws. foreign 
policy to achieve the successful, peaceful liberation of ‘‘captive peoples”. 


That was a statement with the sppTovat of President Eisenhower and Mr. 
Dulles. The report continues: 


The peaceful liberatidn of the captive peoples has been, is, and, 
until success is achieved, will continue to be a major goal of United 
States foreign policy. 


What is the position of the Canadian government with regard to this 
question? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I stated, Mr. Chairman, I believe, at the first hecetive 


which I attended, in answer to one or two questions—I cannot repeat my’ 


exact words but I can repeat the policy of the government, though possibly 
in different words—that-it is our policy to support any move which would 
make it possible for people who have lost their freedom, to recapture it and 
that applies to a good many countries under Soviet rule both on the periphery 
of Soviet Russia and, indeed, inside Soviet Russia. Their peaceful liberation 
is something we support, and when Mr. Khrushchev lifted his glass and 
proposed a toast—and he does that quite frequently—to the liberation of the 
captive peoples he was, if I may use a colloquialism, leaving himself “wide 
open” because that is a toast to which we could all respond with great 
sincerity since a great many of these captive peoples are now captive to the 
Soviet Union. Possibly you can take some encouragement from a toast of 
that kind if Mr. Khrushchev meant it in-that way, which is doubtful. 


Mr. CrEsToHL: No doubt his conception of enslaved people is different 
_ from ours. ; 


Mr. FLemine: No doubt it is. I was just wondering why the western 
countries—and perhaps your committee of three has this in mind—do not 
take up opportunities such as that together with others of the kind presented 
by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. You may remember that when he was in Ottawa in 
January he quoted a remark made to him by Mr. Khrushchev, as follows: 

I cannot understand why anybody should enter a country Cat Be 
to pump out. 


I should have thought that remark was worthy of the widest circulation 
in the east and in all.those parts of the world where the Russians are seeking 
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to extend their influence and conducting these propaganda attacks upon what 
they call the policy of western colonialism. ) 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: That statement, Mr. Chairman, was given very wide 
_ Circulation in the agencies of propaganda of the non-communist countries of 
_ the west. It almost rivals in that respect the remark—unfortunate from his 
i point of view—made by Mr. Vishinski some years ago in Paris—the statement 
_.. that when he heard the disarmament proposals of the west he “could not 
_. sleep for laughing.” As I said, this “brick” from Mr. Khrushchev was given a 
- great deal of publicity. Incidentally, the toast which he proposed a few days 

ago and which Mr. Fleming has just.mentioned has already been used by the 
_ information agencies, at least of the United States, because I have seen some 
_ feference to it already in their press and propaganda. 

Mr. FLEMING: We have already looked at the more detailed aspects of 
the next question I propose to raise, Mr. Chairman, but could the minister 
_* make a broad estimate of the position of communism in Asia? Has it made 
strides within, let us say, the yast year or year and a half? 


4 Hon. Mr. Pearson: Well, Mr. Chairman, Asia is a big place and it con- 
4 tains, I believe, about 900 million people— 

3 Mr. FLEMING: We have already had a look at the individual countries 
h and I am wondering whether you are now in a position to take a bird’s-eye 
_ view of the whole thing and make an estimate of how this lies, in balance. 

4 Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not profess to be able to speak with any certainty 


on this matter but my own opinion is that communism has not made any 
great progress in Asia in the last 12 months. In those countries in Asia where 
-there have been elections it is possible to get some indication of the progress 
or lack of progress that communism is making. It has not made great strides 
in India. The communists are, I think, the third largest party in Indonesia as 
a result of the elections held in that country, but there are seven or eight 
- non-communist parties and the total non-communist vote was, of course, very 
much larger than the vote cast in favour of the communist candidates. In 
Burma an election was held a little while ago and the communists made some 
progress, but I would say that by and large the position has not changed 
in the past year in any Asian country, at least in the direction of communist 
growth. ~ 

One reason for that must surely be that most of the Asian countries are 
now free—their freedom is recognized and they are accepted as free states 
in the world. For this reason the communists cannot exploit in these countries — 
the urge for national freedom which they have been very skilful in doing in 
the past. In addition, economic conditions have not deteriorated in those 
countries during the past year; help has been given to those countries and. 
there are indications that conditions are improving, though that is a very slow 
; process. That improvement, if it is taking place, does of course remove another 
ally of communism—destitution and distress—which, also, the communists 
‘have been very skillful in exploiting for their own purposes. So I think 
on the whole that the non-communist forces, the democratic forces, have been 
holding their own in Asia. 
yy Mr. FLEMING: You will remember the rather striking statement made by 
Sir John Kotelawala, the former Prime Minister of Ceylon, in Manila, last 
December, when he said if Asia’s masses come to believe in communism 
they—and I quote—‘“could easily march to Kingdom Come and the west 
would not last 10 minutes.” Then he went on to urge the raising of living 
_* standards among the Asian masses and the introduction of education to show 
the benefits of democracy to the common man in the east. He said: 

You have to educate the masses, to show them the benefits of 
democracy. The comman man in Asia does not know the difference— 
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communism, democracy or what else. All he cares is that his stomach 
is filled. You have to teach them the benefits of democracy. 


We have had two very interesting meetings with Captain Cavell, reviewing 
details of the Colombo plan and I think it is probably fair to ask you a 
question in general terms about the aid given through. that important agency. 
In view of the size of the problem in Asia and the strategic place it holds in 
communist world planning, do you not think we ought to be doing more, 
together—so far as they can—with other donor ‘countries which are parties 
to the Colombo plan, to increase the aid being made available, inasmuch as 
that will contribute to combatting the Kremlin strategy in that area of the 
world? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Well, there is lots of room in the Asian countries for 
more assistance; the things that could be done are unlimited but, as I have 
said before—and I am sure you agree—the pouring of millions into Asian 
countries, for such purposes without planning and control and steps to make 
sure that the money will be well spent for constructive purposes, would not 
solve the problem. I think, also, that how you do the things is as important as 
what you do; and the spirit behind the action taken has as great an effect 
on public opinion in Asia as what is actually done. This is one reason why 
the Colombo plan has been so successful; there is no feeling among Colombo 
plan nations, or the delegates at the annual ministerial meetings, that some 
are giving and some are receiving—that some are donors and some are 
charity patients. ‘There is no feeling of that kind—there is a feeling of 
equality and a recognition of need, and recognition of the fact that tls: a 
privilege to help in meeting these needs. 

If all aid programs were conducted in that way it would add a great deal 
to meeting the problem you have mentioned. I think there is a growing 
recognition of that fact. The amount of aid has also increased in the last year 
or two, with regard to the Colombo plan, but there is always room for more. > 
There are, of course, other demands and other claims on the available Canadian 
resources. 


Mr. FLEMING: Well, that is a cautious statement, Mr. Pearson, and if that 
is as far as you care to go on the subject I will not press it. I thought you 
might have added. to it. 

May I ask a similar broad question with regard to Africa? Here we have 
some new and changing factors. You will remember. one article by Drew 
Middleton in which he summed up the position in this way: 


The British government is gravely concerned over evidence that 
Russia intends to use her foothold in Egypt as a starting point for a 
campaign of communist infiltration and subversion in Africa. 


The article goes on to state that the United Kingdom cabinet now regard the 
prospect of a Russian thrust into the heart of Africa—coming down into the 
Sudan, Kenya and Ethiopia—as the most dangerous development in the Soviet 
Union’s post-Geneva policy. This view, the article states, is shared in full 
by leaders of the labour party opposition. 

From your vantage point are you in a position to make any Conner on 


the threat presented by communist polley: with regard to the continent 
of Africa? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: It is quite obvious to. us all that there is a great deal 
of ferment, unrest and moyement—awakening if you like—in areas of Africa 
which are not free politically and it is also quite obvious that the communists 
will exploit that situation to their own advantage and try to put themselves 
at the head of the movement among these peoples toward political freedom. 
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_ Progress toward freedom is pretty steady in Africa but it would surely be a 


very grave mistake, and in the long run it would not be to the advantage 
of the people concerned, if the pace were forced in certain areas of Africa 
where the people are obviously not in a position to govern themselves at the 
present time and where, if they were told to do so, the result might be chaos. 
Some other strong force might move in and take over. 

We have a good example of that in the former colony of Italian Somaliland 
which under a United Nations resolution passed about five years ago was put 
under trusteeship for 10 years, at the end of which time it was to be an 
independent state. It is very difficult indeed to believe that in another five 
years that impoverished area will be able to maintain political independence 
in the world today in any form which will be conducive to the welfare of 
its people. There are other parts of Africa where this process, if it were 
brought to completion immediately, would not help the people. I think 
encouraging signs are to be observed in the British colonial territories where 
the movement towards independence has been steady and where people are 
being trained to govern themselves. 


Mr. FLEMING: Do you mean towards independence or full self government? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Full self government—independence inside the com- 
monwealth. The Gold Coast and Nigeria are two good examples. 


An Hon. Memper: And Togoland. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Togoland has, I think, decided to join the Gold Coast, 
but they are having “growing pains” at this stage of self government in 
these areas. _ 


Mr. FLEminG: I was directing my question rather towards communist 
infiltration. It seems to be accepted as a fact that there is a great deal of 
Egyptian influence in the troubles which the French are facing in French 
North Africa, and some evidence of growing Russian influence in the near east 
and the Middle East. It was toward this growing influence that I was par- 
ticularly directing my question. 


Hon. Mr, Pearson: Well, I consider that if there had never been a revolu- 
tion in Russia in 1917 there would still be trouble in Africa today because 
of the awakening of people to the desire for political freedom even in the 
most backward parts of Africa. 


’ Mr. FLeEmiIne: Nationalism, too. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Freedom and nationalism too. But it is hard to relate 
nationalism, in our sense, to some of the areas of Africa. Having said that, 
it is equally true that the communists are trying to exploit and take charge 


_-of these forces and that is a very real danger, one which is seen in all parts 


of Africa. In doing this they are posing not only as the champions of political 


freedom but as the champions of racial equality—a claim that makes an appeal 
_in Africa. There is evidence, of course, that this is going on in every place 


in Africa where there is disturbance but I am not prepared to say that it is 
the communists in every case who are causing the disturbance. For example 
it would be unrealistic to think that the conditions in North Africa are due 
to communism or to communists but there is no doubt—and Mr. Khrushchev 
made it quite clear during the recent visit of the French leaders to Moscow— 
that the communists are not willing to refrain from supporting these move- 
ments. I would think that the most dangerous place on the map of Africa 


_at the moment is Algeria; that is where the struggle is manifesting itself in 


the most acute form. is 
Mr. FLEMING: I do not wish to monopolize these questions, Mr. Chairman. 


I have a few more. 
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The CHamrRMAN: Let us have them, Mr. Fleming; there will be no closure 
this morning. We shall be very happy to hear them. — 


Mr. Freminc: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Pearson will no doubt 


have seen the statement attributed to Mr. Gaitskell in Atlantic city several 
days ago. Mr. Gaitskell speaks, of course, as the leader of the British labour 
party and leader of the opposition. As reported by the New York Times 
service, he called for allocation by all countries of one per cent of their national 
income for economic aid through the United Nations, and he also said that 
the cause of the western democracies was “going badly” in Asia, Africa and 
‘parts of Latin America. The suggestions which he made were intended to 
restore the initiative which he felt had been lost to the Soviet Union. 

What is the view of the Canadian government as to whether the United 
Nations is the best channel through which to direct such economic aid as 
Canada and the other countries of the west are disposed to grant to these 
other parts of the world? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I have said more than once, and recently in London 
in a speech I made there, that the United Nations should, in my opinion, be 
brought more and more into the field of international economic assistance. 
I do not necessarily mean by that that all plans for international economic 
assistance should be carried out through the United Nations. I think that the 
United Nations technical assistance program is well managed and I think it 
could do with more resources—I hope it will get more in the way of resources 
—-pbut the aid does not have to be given by the United Nations. Every project, 
however, which we have in mind should, I think, be carried out through the 
United Nations in the sense that the United Nations should be a clearing house 
for all these schemes. I put it in this way: 


We should exchange our blueprints with the Russians and everybody 
else who wishes to take part and there should be a general supervision 
and examination of these matters by a qualified United Nations agency. 


I think that would be a good thing to do because it would, without inter- 
fering in matters such as the administration and execution of the Colombo 
plan, remove any suspicion that international assistance schemes have some 
ulterior political motive behind them. If it were felt that a scheme proposed 
by particular countries. was suspect on that score it could be challenged and 
examined by the United Nations committee set up to examine all these things. 

There are other governments, however, who feel that it is more practital 
to deal directly with the receiving countries and that it would be more difficult 
to secure the necessary appropriations for aid if all this had to be channelled 
through an international agency where the government in question would 
have one vote out of 80. 


Mr. KNow Les: Does this mean that Canada may take a more favourable 
attitude toward the SUNFED idea than in the past? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: We are in the process of discussing that now at the 
economic and social council; I hope our attitude toward this, as towards every- 
thing at the United Nations, will be constructive and progressive. 


Mr. FtemiInc: And conservative. 


Mr. KNow.Les: I suggest it should be more constructive and more 
progressive. 


Mr. FLEMING: Would you care to comment, Mr. Pearson, on the other 
aspect of Mr. Gaitskell’s suggestion—that one per cent of the national income— 
he may not have had in mind any technical difference between national income 
and gross national product—should be set aside for aid programs? Let us 
say that in Canada one per cent would be something of the order of $250 
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million a year which, of course, is about eight times as much as we are. 
contributing now through the Colombo plan and technical aid through the 
United Nations. 


Hon. Mr. Prarson: We contribute between $40 million and $45 million 
at the present time. 


Mr. FLEMING: Let us say six times, then; anyway it would mean a vast 
increase. Would the minister care to comment on this proposal? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: My only comment would be that it would, indeed, 


“be a vast increase. I cannot comment further, Mr. Chairman, at the moment, 


on this. We have read with great interest the suggestion made by Mr. Gaitskell 
which has, indeed, been made by others, though not exactly in the same form, 
that countries should put aside a certain proportion of their national income 
for this purpose. The matter has been discussed at the United Nations and 
the line taken by a good many countries there was: as we’! are able to save 
on our defence appropriations we would be able to divert more of our resources 
to this other form of defence and protection. But as long as a government 
such as the Canadian government has to provide between 40 and 45 per cent 
of its budget for national defence its ability to contribute to international 
assistance schemes is limited. 


Mr. MICHENER: On that same point, I think no country has come anywhere. 
near to reaching the standard which Mr. Gaitskell suggests. Has any com- 
parison been made between the expenditure which the various countries have - 
undertaken in connection with the various kinds of aid in relation to the 
gross national product? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSon: Yes, we have made that comparison, and I think that 
we circulated a table during the course of the first meeting which gives some 
indication of what we have done in recent years; I think some mention was 
made in that table of the United States’ contribution. .I should think that in 
proportion to its national income, Canada, of the contributing countries, has 


a pretty good record; I think. we have contributed just about as much as any 


member of the United Nations in proportion to national income. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: In other words you have found that Canada is quite properly 
liberal. 


Mr. FLEMING: You should say ‘generous’. That word “liberal” is very 
ambiguous and it is becoming more so every day. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I believe that Canada’s contribution is exceeded only: 
by the United States and the United Kingdom. We are, I think, the second 
largest contributor to the Colombo plan and our contribution has taken the 
form of direct appropriations. The United Kingdom contributions have very 
often taken the form of running down sterling balances which is a very 


important form of contribution but not quite the same as ours. I am not 


attempting to boast about our record, because this is nothing to boast about; 
but it stands up well by comparison with other countries. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: That is because we are liberal, Mr. Fleming. 


Mr. MIcHENER: I raised this question some time ago, Mr. Chairman but I 
have missed a meeting and I do not know whether the table I asked for has been 
produced yet— Sf Rice 

The CHAIRMAN: Not yet. It will be ready on Thursday. 

Mr. FLEMING: I turn now to SEATO. ‘Has any approach been made to 
Canada with regard to membership in SEATO within the last year? Has Canada 
been taking any interest in it? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Of course we take an interest in it, Mr. Chairman, 


‘because it is a collective security organization in Asia and anything that can 
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be done there to strengthen security helps us; for security is, to use a cliché, 
indivisible. But there have been no approaches made of any kind that I know F 
of, in the last year, that we should associate ourselves with SEATO. 

Mr. FuEmiInc: Has Canada expressed any concern at all through diplomatic 
channels over Mr. Nehru’s strong attacks on the Southeast Asia Defence 
Organization? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: No we have not expressed any concern to the Indian 
government. I think it would be improper for us to do so. 

Mr. FLEMING: It would probably be resented. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: —to criticize Mr. Nehru’s views on this matter. He 
feels very sincerely and strongly that an organization of this kind, with United 
States and western participation but which does not include most of the, Asian 
countries, does not make for security but the reverse. He has expressed that 
view on many, occasions. 

Mr. FLEMING: I am coming closer to home now. You may remember that 

some months ago when the new governor of the island of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon arrived he said he would seek the co-operation and guidance of 
Canada in attacking the economic problems that beset France’s tiny Atlantic 
possession. Can the minister bring us up-to-date with regard to any approaches 
which may have been made for Canadian assistance: along these lines? Perhaps 
he could tell us what has been done. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: To my knowledge, Mr. Chairman, no such approach has 
been made at any time by the governor. 

Mr. FLteminc: Or by the French government? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Or by the French government. I have been unable to find 
a record of any approach either from Paris or from the island itself. 

Mr. FLEMING: I suppose you would expect such a request to come from 
the French government in any event, rather than from the governor? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes, it would normally come from Paris—from the 
foreign Office. 

Mr. FLEMING: Whose responsibility is it, Mr. Pearson, to extend the normal 
and proper courtesies to visiting prime ministers and heads of governments of 
other countries? Is that the responsibility of your department? 

Hon. Mr. Prarson: In part. It is the responsibility of the government 
as such to do the correct thing—the proper thing—in these matters. There is’ 
a government hospitality committee which plans receptions, entertainment 
and arrangements for official visits, and the chairman of that committee, on 
which a good many departments are represented, is an official of the Department 
of External Affairs; so to that extent we have, I suppose, a special responsibility. 

Mr. FLEmiInc: I am thinking, now, about something more than the level 
of official responsibility; I am thinking about ministerial responsibility, because 
there have been several occasions, it seems to me, in the last year when situa- 
tions have arisen in which, if I am correctly informed, the normal and proper 
courtesies were not extended to prime ministers or ministers of other govern- 
ments visiting Ottawa. I will mention three cases which I have particularly in 
mind. I was particularly interested in Premier Garfield Todd of Southern 
Rhodesia who visited Ottawa last summer. I saw him while he was in Canada, 
and I had been in communication with the prime minister’s office about his 
visit, and I understand there were no suitable plans made to welcome him. 
He did not tell me this—I saw him after his visit to Ottawa, when he had 
returned to Toronto, and he made no comment whatever on his, reception here; 
his attitude was completely proper and correct—but as a Canadian I feel that 
less than proper courtesy was extended to him. I am informed through the 
press that when he arrived at Uplands airport in Ottawa last August he was 
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greeted only by junior officials—certainly not by ministers. I want to be fair 
about this; it was August and most of the ministers were away on vacation, 


but it seems strange that there should not have been some ministers there, or 
that some ministerial recognition was not given to his visit. 

It has also been reported that when Mr. Halvaard Lange, the foreign 
minister of Norway, arrived in Ottawa he was likewise greeted at the airport 
by junior officials, and that a day later, when Mr. Richard Casey the foreign 
minister of Australia arrived, there was no one from the cabinet, or on the 
ministerial level, on hand to greet him. Apparently Mr. Casey was asked to 
make some comment on this; he politely passed it off by saying, as reported 
in the press: 


I realize Australia isn’t as important a country as Canada. And it’s 
likely members of the Canadian cabinet are quite busy. 


Mr. James: Did he have to walk in from the airport? 


Mr. FLEMING: I am saying that he was not greeted by anyone of ministerial 
rank; I am taking the newspaper report. I realize that the Secretary of State 


for External Affairs is a busy man and that there is a limit to the number of 


personal greetings that he can extend at the Uplands airport and elsewhere, but 
it does seem to me that this is not the quality of the reception that Canadians 
would like to see extended to important visitors from friendly countries. I bring 
this to the attention of the minister because I think he will agree that whatever 
the circumstances might be this is not good enough. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I may have something to say on that, if you will 
permit me. I have sent for the files because I would hate to have it put on 
the record, if it were not the case, that we had not discharged our duty as 
hosts in respect of any official visitors who come to this country, because we 
certainly do try to do that. We have lots of evidence on record to show that 
our efforts in that connection are appreciated; it is not an effort, it is something 
done out of normal courtesy. Mr. Todd came here unofficially and let us know 
in advance that he wished to come unofficially and that he did not want any 
official notice to be taken of his visit. We met his wishes in that regard though 
we did see him while he was here and someone from the department did go 
out to meet him. 

Mr. Lange, who is one of my closest friends in the “trade union” of foreign 
ministers, a man whom I hold in the highest regard both personally and 
officially, telephoned me from New York to say he would like to come up and 
have a chat but that he wished to come entirely informally. He said he would 
like to come round and see me, perhaps the meeting would be at the embassy or 
perhaps he would come for dinner at my house; he wished it to be considered 
on that sort of basis, and those were the circumstances of Mr. Lange’s visit. 
I am not so familiar with the other two matters raised, but I will have the 
record here in a few minutes. I do remember going out to the airport to see 
Mr. Casey off, and I can remember spending a good deal of time with him while 
he was here, but I cannot remember whether I met him on arrival. I do 
know he was not here officially, but I would like to check, because my memory 
is not as exact as it was in respect of the other two visits. 

I think it might be of interest to the committee if an official of the depart- 
ment were to give some information—it may be I need not give it myself— 
about the number of official visitors who have been received; we have been very 


-happy indeed to receive them and also to do everything possible to make them 


feel welcome while they were here. 
Mr. FLEMING: There are two other questions which might be disposed 
of very quickly, I think. They each arise out of press dispatches within the 


last four or five days. The first notes that the Russians have established a new 


search station on a drifting ice island in the central Arctic ocean. The Soviet 
74654—2 
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News Bulletin published by the Russian embassy here in Ottawa says Russian 
scientists recently occupied the island known as North Pole Six which measures 
about eight miles long and six miles wide. North Pole Six, the report adds, is 
the third such station now maintained by the Russians. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Did you say it was an island? 

Mr. Femina: It says: “a drifting ice island’. Is the department aware of 
this, and are you in a position to make any comment as to whether this is in 
Canadian territorial waters or waters over which Canada asserts sovereignty? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: We do learn from time to time about Russian stations 
being established in such places for scientific purposes; the Russians sometimes 
announce it. None of these ice islands, as they have been called, is situated, as 
far as I know, in Canadian territory. There is a little doubt as to what consti- 
tutes territory in permanently frozen seas; the question has not yet been estab- 
lished in international law. But this is a matter of some importance and I 
would like my answer to be exact in all its details; so perhaps we should 
prepare a statement indicating what is happening and how important it is to us. 


Mr. FLemtnc: The last question I would like to bring up for the minister’s’ 
comment—and I appreciate the patience which the committee has shown—arises 
out of a press dispatch from Moscow on May 17 relating to the opening that day 
of what had been a top secret atom-smashing laboratory and its opening to 
visiting western scientists, among whom was Dr. Louis Alvarez, a nuclear 
scientist from the University of California. Dr. Alvarez, according to this report, 
commented that any one seeing the laboratory would be “bowled over” and said 
of the Russian scientists that they were doing absolutely first class work. It 
was, he said, an extremely impressive visit. Has the minister any comment to 
make on this subject at all? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: No, I have no comment, Mr. Chairman. I do know that 
in recent months these establishments, which were previously regarded as very 
secret indeed, have to some extent been opened to scientific visitors. The same 
thing has been done in the United Kingdom where Soviet citizens have within 
the last two or three months visited atomic establishments, and I hope they were 
just as much “bowled over” by what they saw in the United Kingdom as Dr. 
Alvarez was in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. FLEmtnc: I take it that it is regarded at the government level as very 
_ significant that the Russians have now reached the point of ‘permitting visiting 

scientists to see something which up to this moment has been regarded as a 
highly secret phase of Russian scientific development? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes, I think it is a matter of some significance and the 
change in this regard is to be welcomed. 

Mr. FLEMING: How significant is it? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I could not tell, Mr. Chairman, unless I was able to get a 
report from the scientist in question as to what he was actually permitted to see. 
It would be one thing to walk through the Chalk River plant, for instance, and 
another to spend a week there and learn all about its processes. Even a scientist 
might not learn very much from a casual examination. I do not know enough 
about the nature of the visits that have been exchanged to be able to estimate 
what particular significance should be attached to this change of policy but I 
think there is some political significance in the iron curtain being lifted in 
this way. 

Mr. FLEMING: Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fleming having ended his world tour, I will call on Mr. 
Knowles. 


Mr. KNow tgs: I have just two questions to ask, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. FLEMING: Perhaps I should have thanked the minister as well for his 
patience, Mr. Chairman. I do that. 


Mr. KNOWLES: On both these questions I hope I can get a favourable 
answer. I was interested in what the minister was saying a while ago—that 
he would be glad to drink a toast to the liberation of captive peoples. I hope 
he will practice that at home and help us to regain our freedom from the 
captivity of parliamentary closure. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I-have never considered Mr. Knowles to be a captive in 
any sense. 


Mr. KNow.es: The minister may remember a question to which I drew to 
his attention on the order paper of January 31 of this year. I asked him then 
if he was aware of the fact that certain United States radio and television 
stations along the border are carrying advertising of Canadian brewery firms 
beamed at Canadians, and suggested that this was something which the C.B.C. 
code would not admit on the C.B.C. radio and television stations; and I further 
asked if he would take the matter up with the authorities in Washington. I 
wonder whether that has been done and, if so, what reply Canada has received? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: These stations, Mr. Chairman, would normally be under 
provincial jurisdiction, and if any complaint were to be made formally about 
activities of this kind across the border it would emenate from the provinces and 
to the C.B.C. 

As I think you know, Mr. Knowles, there has been no formal complaint from 


“any province with regard to this matter. However, when I received your letter 


I did ask our ambassador in Washington to bring the question informally to 
the attention of the United States authorities—that that advertising on the 
border, beamed at Canadian listeners, was being carried on and we felt that 
they might be interested in this situation. We have had no reaction from the 
state department as yet. 

Mr. KNOWLES: It might be, Mr. Chairman, that one of the reasons I 
felt it was appropriate to bring the matter to the attention of the U.S. authorities 
is that I understand that the federal communications commission itself takes 
some note of the different codes or practices in different states within the 
United States and it did seem reasonable to suggest that they might apply that 
same reasoning to this situation. As I pointed out in my question I am not 
asking about American firms advertising on these American stations but rather 
about Canadian firms advertising on American stations—advertising obviously 
directed not to American listeners but to Canadian listeners. I take it you 
anticipate you will yet receive some reply from Washington? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I would think so but I must repeat that the laws in 


- question which would be violated if this broadcasting has taken place on the 


Canadian side are provincial laws. 

Mr. KNow.eEs: Except that it would be a violation of the C.B.C. code, which 
is a federally sponsored compilation. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Anyway, we have taken the matter up with the state 
department. We have not heard from them yet but no doubt we shall get 
their reaction in due course. 

Mr. Hanseutu: I do not like to go back over any of our discussions but 
Mr. Fleming’s world tour was a sort of non-stop affair, and we could not 
get on on the way. Mr. Pearson stated he was willing to support any move 


- toward the possible libefation of captive people in communist countries. I 


wonder if he would elaborate on that? My question is: how can these people 
possibly be liberated without an overseas war? What moves are being made 
in that respect? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: This is a difficult and complicated subject— 
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Mr. HaNSELL: It does not have much meaning. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think it would be doing no service to the people of 
these countries, under communist domination against their will, if we gave 
them the impression that the western world was attempting to liberate them by 
means other than peaceful, or to give them the impression that liberation was 
“just around the corner’ because the disillusionment which would result from 
statements of that kind, which they would soon find out could not be carried 
into effect, would be such as to strengthen the autocratic regime which holds 
them down. The disillusionment would be such that they might lose their 
interest in ultimate liberation; it would be a period of disenchantment. On the 
other hand, I think we have the right to insist that an important test of the 
sincerity of Soviet statements such as the one which Mr. Khrushchev made the 
other day about support for people struggling to be free would be the relaxa- — 
tion of the control exercised by Moscow over these countries so that they could, 
in their own way, with encouragement, at least, from us, determine their form 
of government. There are signs of a relaxation of control in some of the so- 
called satellite states at the present time. I would think, myself, that one of 
the most important steps that could be taken to bring that about would be a 
genuine relaxation between the east and west and the solution of the problems 
which divide the world, because in that kind of political situation there would 
at least be more opportunity for the satellite states to free themselves. That is 
one reason why I think we should welcome what has occurred without reading 
too much into it. But it would be cruel to deceive these subject peoples into 
believing that the west could take any immediate steps, military or political, to 
force the Soviet Union to liberate them, because that just is not practical now. 
But keeping the idea alive and emphasizing that the fundamental requirement 
of self government should be applied not only to tribes in Africa, and to people 
in Asia, but also to those under the Soviet, in our opinion, making some con- 
tribution to the realization of the idea of freedom within those countries. 


Mr. HANSELL: I wonder if at some time we have not gone the other way in 
our attitude and have left the impression with these people that perhaps we do 
not care; perhaps we think that their regimes are practical and will go over, and 
that we are not particularly interested in their liberation? Well perhaps that 
is the best answer we can get. 


Mr. Micuener: Mr. Chairman, I am a new member of the committee and if 
I attempt to cover old ground, I hope you will tell me. I have two brief questions. 
There seems to be some interest in Canada in the UNESCO commission, and I 
wonder what the considerations are in leaving us in a position now where we 
have no such organization. I am not very clear about how this commission 
functions. Perhaps the minister would make a fairly broad statement about 
the matter. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: It is true, Mr. Chairman, that we have not in this country 
a UNESCO commission such as there are in other countries, acting as a sort of 
liaison between the various organizations interested in UNESCO and the govern- 
ment, but we have given consideration to the setting up of such ‘a commission 
over some years. That consideration was postponed because it was felt that 
when the Canada Council was set up’ it would be a suitable agency to act as a 
UNESCO commission. However we have not as yet set up a Canada Council 


and we have not proceeded with the establishment of a separate UNESCO 
commission. i 


Mr. MicHENER: Are those commissions as established in other countries 
governmental agencies or are they sponsored by private individuals? 


‘ 
a 
a 
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| Hon, Mr. Pearson: Offhand I think they are both. I think they have both 
governmental as well as non-governmental representatives. I will be glad ‘to 
ask the department to draw up a little note on this and to give it to you, Mr. 
Michener. 


Mr. MIcHENER: I would appreciate it. Thank you. My other question 
relates to the recent experiment of the United States with the hydrogen bomb. 
Does Canada have an observer at these tests who is free to learn? What liaison 
have we with them? ‘ . 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: We have recently been invited. I think Mr. Campney 
mentioned it in the house—to send observers to new tests in the Pacific. That 
will be the first time that any Canadian has been present at a test of this 
kind, although I think there were Canadians present at the atomic test in 
Arizona a year or so ago. 

Mr. MICHENER: Did I understand the minister to say there were none present 
at the last test? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not think there was any Canadian present at the 
test which just recently took place, but I think there will be Canadians 
present at the next one. I think that is correct. 

Mr. MIcHENER: The experiments are apparently being watched broadly by 
the press, and I would think it strange if we did not have military observers 
there. ; 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: We had military observers present at the tests in 


_ the desert a year or so ago, and we had troops there who were exposed to 


conditions after the explosion. I do not think we gain very much in just 
watching an explosion unless the observer has knowledge enough to understand 


‘what is going on and is close enough to the people conducting the explosion 


to learn all about it. 

Mr. MIcHENER: I should think that would be a normal way of co-operation 
with the United States. I wondered if we had been invited and had declined 
to accept. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: To my knowledge we were not invited to this recent 
test in the Pacific, but I would like to make sure of it. 

Mr. MIcHENER: Thank you! 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you any other questions Mr. Michener? If you have 
none I will now call upon Mr. Starr. 

Mr. Starr: I would like to follow up the indication of peaceful deliberations. 
The United States made that declaration: to follow peaceful deliberations. Is 
Canada going to do a similar thing? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: There have been statements made by representatives 
of the Canadian government along this line, including a statement by the 
Prime Minister. I think all I can say now is that I do not know of any intention 


to issue a formal statement, but I would like to collect and produce the various 


statements we have made in the last year or two and see if they do not cover 


- the situation pretty well. 


Mr. Starr: Most of them have been made in speeches at various functions 
and meetings. They did not come out as formal government policy. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: That may be. I am not sure of the forum of the 


if president’s recent statement, but I think it was made at a press conference. 


Mr. Starr: No. I think it was a message delivered at Christmas. 

Mr. FtEminc: I had the press clipping on it, but I gave it to the reporter 
and he has taken it away. It was a press clipping of a statement issued on 
December 30 by. President Eisenhower. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I am not certain. I would like to look into it but I 
have a feeling that at that time the Canadian government associated itself with 
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that statement. However I would like to collect that information and bring it 
to you at a subsequent meeting. . 

Mr. Starr: Would the minister make a statement or give an opinion on 
the Washington declaration, particularly on the aspect that the declaration was 
made quite recently by President Eisenhower and Sir Anthony Eden, and would 
he comment on the particular aspect of the exclusion or inclusion of certain 
peoples? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes, I wish I had the declaration here, but I think at 
the time I said it was unfortunate that certain people seemed to be excluded 
from that declaration because that was certainly not the intention of those 
who issued it. That is one difficulty you get into when you make a declaration 
of that kind. If you mention any one country you call attention at once to 
the other countries which have not been mentioned. But I think at the time— 
and I would like to include this in the report I will be making—I think at 
the time the statement was made there was a statement made here that we 
felt there would be no reason to exclude any of the countries inside Soviet 
Russia which had lost their freedom from a declaration of that kind. I am 
sure really that that was not the intention of the President or the Prime Minister 
when they issued it, but it was given that interpretation. 

’ Mr. Starr: It was set out particularly that the lines should be drawn as 
they were in 1939 which meant automatically the exclusion of certain countries, 
or their inclusion. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that all? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I shall be glad to comment on that in the statement 
which I shall be producing. Mr. Fleming has left the meeting, but may be I 
might add a couple of observations to those which I have already made on 
visitors. Mr. Casey’s file at the moment is missing, but we have Mr. Todd’s file. 
He arrived on an August week-end when no minister happened to be in town. 
But even if there had been, Mr. Todd expressed the feeling—as I have already 
stated—that he wished his visit to be informal, and that we should not give any 
official character to it. Nevertheless he was met at the airport by the Chairman 
of the government’s hospitality committee, and chief of Protocol as well as by 
the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce and by another official and that 
was at 6.50 in the morning. 

Mr. MIcHENER: And on a Sunday! 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: It is my information that it was at 6.50 o’clock in the 
morning. Mr. Lange also came under the circumstances which I mentioned, 
and my impression has been confirmed that he was not coming officially in any 
way. He was met by the Chief of Protocol at the airport—I think it was either 
the airport or the station. And of course I saw him later. I do not think that 
either of these gentlemen felt that they were neglected, and I may say that we 
had letters from them, after their return, indicating that they enjoyed their 
visit to Ottawa. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before we adjourn I wish to thank the minister for his 
cooperation. We shall sit again on Thursday at 11 o’clock, if it is your pleasure. 

Mr. Starr: Will the minister be with us then? 

The CHAIRMAN: No. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I am available, I think. Oh no, I have to be speaking 
in Hamilton at a citizenship meeting. I am sorry. 


The CHAIRMAN: We shall have Mr. Macdonnell and Mr. Mathews with us 
on Thursday. 


Mr. HanseLu: Are we to discuss any particular item? 
The CHAIRMAN: We are still on the first item. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, May 24, 1956 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.00 a.m. this day. 


The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Boisvert, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Boisvert, Breton, Cardin, Crestohl, Fleming 
' Gauthier (Lac Saint-Jean), Henry, Huffman, James, Jutras, Knowles, McMillan, 
Nesbitt, Patterson, Pearkes, and Starr.—(16) 


In attendance: Messrs. R. M. Macdonnell, Deputy Under-Secretary of State 
for External Affairs; W. D. Matthews, Assistant Under-Secretary; H. J. Arm- 
strong, Head of Finance Division; M. Grant, Head of Supplies and Properties 
Division. 

The Chairman called the meeting to order. Mr. Fleming asked that the 
Committee’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence for Thursday, May 17, 1956, 
be amended so as to indicate that the remark “How is it in Moscow?” (p. 242) 


made in connection with a discussion on communications be attributed to 
Mr. Nesbitt. 


After welcoming Messrs. Macdonnell and Matthews, the Chairman sug- 
gested that Mr. Macdonnell be permitted to answer certain questions asked 
at a previous meeting of the Committee held Thursday, May 17, 1956. 


During the course of his statement, Mr. Macdonnell referred to the follow- 

ing subjects: : 

i . The number of departmental employees serving abroad; 
. Expenditures of the Department; 
. Foreign Service Officers; 
. Senior diplomatic appointments; 
. Informational activities; 
Automobile licences abroad; 
. Blocked currencies. 


NAIOP WD H 


-By leave of the Committee, it was ordered that the following tables be 
‘printed in the record: 
i 1. Number of employees serving abroad—Total expenditures 1935-36, 
. 1945-46, 1955-56; 
| 2. Foreign Service officers—University of origin; 
3. Quantity, Cost and Distribution of Informational material (See 


Appendix A); 
4. Reference Papers, Bulletins, Texts of Official Speeches, etc. (See 


Appendix B); 
5. NATO and Colombo Plan Publications (See Appendix C); 
6. Statement of Blocked Currencies—March 31, 1956 (See Appendix 
D); 
7. Properties abroad owned by the Canadian Government and occu- 
pied by the Department of External Affairs (See Appendix E). 
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Mr. Macdonnell and Mr. Matthews were further examined concerning the 
evidence given by Mr. Léger before the Committee on April 26, 1956. 


During subsequent questioning, the witnesses commented on the following 
topics: 
1. Departmental properties abroad; 
2. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization; 
3. The United: Nations and related agencies. 


Questioning of the witnesses continuing, the Committee adjourned at 
12.40 p.m., to the call of the Chair. 


Ju uk or Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Re eee 
eae pt 


i 


EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, May 24, 1956. 
11.00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 


Mr. FLEMING: Mr. Chairman, may I ask for a correction in the report of 
the minutes of proceedings of evidence of the meeting of this committee, No, 9, 
of Thursday, May 17. At page 242, following a question by Mr. Nesbitt con- 
cerning tampering with Canadian communications, the following question is 
headed “By Mr. Fleming”. 

_ How is it in Moscow? 

I did not ask that question, Mr. Chairman. I think that question was asked 
by Mr. Nesbitt following a previous one. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think you are right, Mr. Fleming. 

On Thursday, May 17, Mr. Michener asked a question about the number 
of persons serving abroad and the amount of expenditure abroad at 10 year 
intervals. Mr. Macdonnell is ready to answer that question. 


Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Deputy Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, 


called. 


_ The WiItTNEss: I have a statement here, Mr. Chairman, which goes into 
some detail and which the committee might wish to incorporate in its records. 


q In summary the statement shows the following: total expenditure for the 


operation of the department in 1935-1936, $1,192,000; in 1945-1946, $2,431,000; 
in 1955-1956, $12,238,000. 
With regard to the number of employees, the staff statistics for 1935-1936 


_ are not readily available and we cannot give a precise figure; it was certainly 


well below 200. In 1945-1946 the total was 602 and in 1955-1956, 1,610; these 


_ figures include Canadian civil servants and local staff recruited abroad. 


a 
“th 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it the pleasure of the committee to have this document 
printed in the minutes of our meeting? 


Mr. FLEMING: Agreed. 


B - 


The WiTNEss: It is as follows: 
Comparative Statistics—Department of External Affairs 
(Expenditures pertain to actual operation of Department only’) 


1935-36 1945-46. 1955-56 

FING. of employees ...;....... not obtainable’ 602 1,610 
i pee aes Ce at a pled Sah NES SUA AI 
| TSE Go SS el _..$ 277,424 $ 1,181,856" $ 5,064,142 
Other Operational ............ 914,986 1,181,498 5,523,519 
ga OG oa dea — 68,260 1,650,828 
iter fe eck: $ 1,192,410 $ 2,431,614 $12,238,495 
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1. Excludes: International Joint Commission 
Contributions to International and Commonwealth Organiza- 
tions 
U.N. Expanded Program for Technical Assistance 
International Civil Aviation Organization Office Accommoda- 
tion 
Canada’s participation in Indo-China 
Colombo Plan 

2. First year for which staff statistics are readily available is 1939-40 when 
the total was 208. The expenditure figures shown are for the year 1935-36. 

3. Accounts during this year were not kept in such a way as to make the 
salary figure obtainable for Representation Abroad, therefore, an estimated 
expenditure figure has been used for this purpose. 

4. Includes: Salaries of $69,442 paid from War and Demobilization appro- 

priations and Cost-of-Living bonuses. 

The CHAIRMAN: The next question was asked by Mr. MacEachen. He 
asked for a breakdown of foreign service recruitment for the last 5-10 years. 
Mr. Macdonnell is also ready to answer that question. 

The Witness: I do not know Mr. Chairman whether it would be the wish 
of the committee that I read this. As you can see, it really amounts to long 
lists—one candidate from one university, two from another and so on; it 
extends right across the country and certainly reflects the point I made at 
the last meeting that there is a wide geographical distribution. Should I read 
this? 

Mr. CHaIRMAN: No, I do not think it is necessary. 

Mr. CrESTOHL: File it and incorporate it with the minutes; it makes for 
a complete record. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it the pleasure of this committee to have this docu- 
ment printed? 


Agreed. 
The University of Origin of FSO’s recruited during the last five years. 
No. of Post 
Eligible Graduate 
Competition Candidates University of Origin Graduation Degrees 

1951 27 Univ. of British Columbia (2) - 
Queen’s Univ. , (4) t 
Univ. of Ottawa (2) 2 
Quebec Seminary (1) - 
Univ. of Montreal (1) 3 
McGill Univ. (3) - 
Univ. of Toronto (4) L 

Jean de Brebeuf & Stanislas 
College (1) - 
i Univ. of New Brunswick (1) = 
Univ. of Alberta (3) 1 
Oxford Univ. (1) 5 
Mount Allison Univ. (1) - 
Cambridge Univ. (1) 1 
Univ. of Manitoba (1) Pd 
Laval Univ-. - ib 
Columbia Univ. - 3 
Clark Univ., Worcester, Mass. = 1 
Univ. of Syracuse ~ 1 
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No. of Post 
Eligible Graduate 
Competition Candidates University of Origin Graduation Degrees 
1952 : adie: Quebec Lower Seminary (2) e 
St. Dunstan’s College, 
Charlottetown : (1) - 
College des Jesuites, Sudbury (1) et 
Jean de Brebeuf College (2) - 
Univ. of British Columbia (1) - 
Univ. of Western Ontario (2) - 
Oxford Univ. (1) 4 
McGill Univ. (1) 1 
Univ. of Manitoba (2) - 
Univ. of Montreal (1) 6 
Univ. of Toronto (1) - 
Bourget College, Rigaud (1) 1 
McMaster Univ. (1) - 
Laval Univ. ~ 3 
Univ. of Paris - 3 
Univ. of Wisconsin ~ ae 
Brown Univ., R.I. - 1 
Cambridge Univ. - 1 
1953 21 Stanislas College (1) - 
McGill Univ. (3) 2 
College Andre Graset (1) - 
Univ. of Saskatchewan (1) - 
Univ. of Toronto (6) 2 
Laval Univ. (1) 1 
Univ. of Manitoba (2) - 
Univ. of British Columbia (3) - 
College St. Laurent (1) - 
Dalhousie Univ. (ily) 2 
Univ. of Alberta (1) 1 
Univ. of Montreal ~ 2 
Oxford Univ. - 1 
Univ. of London ~ 1 
Queen’s Univ. - 1 
1954 24 Queen’s Univ. (2) 2 
“ Sir George Williams College (1) a 
Univ. of Western Ontario (1) EA 
Univ. of Toronto (7) 1 
Institut d’Amsterdam (1) - 
Univ. of Saskatchewan CH) - 
Univ. of Montreal (2) - 
McGill Univ. (2) - 
Univ. of Alberta (1) 1 
Univ. of British Columbia (1) = 
Marymount College, 
Tarrytown, N.Y. (1) - 
Univ. of New Brunswick (1) i 
College du Bon Pasteur, Que. ' (1) ~ 
Univ. of Edinburgh (1) i 
Laval Univ. - F i 
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No. of Post 


Eligible . Graduate 
Competition Candidates University of Origin Graduation Degrees | 
1955 1 College Basile Moreau, 
Ville St. Laurent, P.Q. (1) 


Univ. of Montreal 


The CHAIRMAN: The third question was asked by Mr. Fleming with respect 
to ambassadors at page 241 of the minutes.of proceedings and evidence No. 9, 
of Thursday, May 17th. Mr. Macdonnell is ready to answer it. 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman there are as heads of posts at the present 
time 32 men who came up through the Department of External Affairs and 
in addition there are seven chargés d’Affaires. Some of those had other 
government service before joining the Department of External Affairs, but 
they have been with us for a number of years and I think they would now 
fall logically into that category. Then there are eight mén who came from 
other government departments, and finally four people who were not previously 
employed in government service. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

@. Can you furnish the names and locations of those four people?—-A. Yes 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. H. G. Norman, Consul General in New York; Mr. oars 
Picard, Ambassador in Argentina; Mr. E. Turcotte, who is on leave from the 
post of Ambassador in Bogota and Mr. W. F. A. Turgeon, Ambassador in 
Lisbon. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? Mr. Nesbitt was asking 
for the’ total expenditure on publications for last year. Have you that informa- 
tion Mr. Macdonnell? 


The WITNESS: Yes, Mr. Chairman, we have prepared a number of tables. 


which, I think, provide the information which was requested. We have divided 
the subject up as follows: first, a list of the publications printed by the Queen’s 
Printer and those produced by the Department of External Affairs, which 
include our annual report of the department, Canada and the United Nations, 
and such other publications at the Monthly Bulletin, Canada from Sea to Sea, 
Canada in Pictures and so on. We have samples of all these publications here 
if any members of the committee are interested in seeing them. We have gone 
into some detail to show the quantity printed, the unit cost to the Department 
of External Affairs, the total cost to the department and the distribution at 
home and abroad. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. May I just ask whether the distribution is broken down so as to show 
the numbers distributed (a) at home and (b) abroad?—A. It is, Mr. Chairman, 
in the sense that in some of our tables we are able to show both columns, giving 
the figures abroad and at home; in certain others it has not been possible to 
be quite as precise. For example, in the case of the Canada and the United 
Nations, 1954-1955, we have shown the quantity printed and the distribution 
in Canada; the balance would, roughly, represent distribution abroad—it has 
been difficult to ascertain the precise number set abroad. But, turning to the 
next category of bulletins, reference papers and so on prepared within the 
department itself as opposed to those produced by the Queen’s Printer, we 
give the distribution figures abroad and in Canada. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Macdonnell, do these documents answer the question 


; asked by Mr. Fleming with regard to the figures of circulation or distribution 
of the various international publications which are furnished by the depart- 


ment? 

The WITNESS: Yes Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FLEMING: On page 248. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it the pleasure of the committee to have these docu- 
ments printed? 

Agreed. (See Appendices A, B and C.) 

Mr. FLEMING: Mr. Chairman, I think it would not be very proper to 
attempt to ask a question on this subject now. Perhaps, when we have had 
an opportunity of seeing the statement, and considering it, we could, if neces- 
sary, go back to this matter—after we have seen the document printed in the 


- proceeding of the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: That will be all right, Mr. Fleming. 

Mr. PEARKES: Has Mr. Macdonnell prepared an answer to my question 
regarding car licenses? 

The WItTNEss: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a statement here. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you ready to deal with it now? 


~The WITNESS: If it is the wish of the committee. 
It is as follows: 


A. On June 1, 1955, the Canadian permanent representative to the United 
Nations deposited Canada’s Instrument of Accession to two United Nations 
conventions concerning the temporary importation of private road 
vehicles and customs facilities for touring. These two international agreements 
provide generally for the importation, without payment of import duties or 
special taxes, of motor cars and personal property and supplies of the owners 
of such cars into the various countries which are parties to these treaties, upon 
the production of the appropriate documentation supplied by authorized auto- 
mobile associations in the treaty countries concerned. Upon compliance with 


. these simple formalities, Canadian motor car owners will be able to take their 


cars and personal baggage into any of the treaty countries with little or no diffi- 
culty and without the necessity of making a deposit in lieu of import duty. Under 
the terms of these agreements, they shall not come into force until 90 days 
after they have been ratified or acceded to by 15 countries. To March 30, 
1956, only 7 countries have ratified or acceded to the convention concerning ~ 
the temporary importation of private road vehicles and only 9 countries have 
ratified or acceded to the convention concerning customs facilities for touring. 


- When these two conventions come into force after ratification by the required 


number of countries, any difficulties now being encountered by touring Cana- 
dians should be substantially reduced. 

A further convention, the international convention on road traffic, was 
adopted at the United Nations conference on road and motor transport held 
in Geneva in 1949. It embodies provisions relating to the international 
registration of motor vehicles and the recognition of distinctive markers. 
Registration of motor vehicles in Canada is a matter within the legislative 
jurisdiction of the provinces and they have been made aware on a number of 
occasions that this convention is open to accession by Canada. The response 
of the provincial governments has so far been uniformly non-committal. We 
have, however, indicated to the secretary-general of the United Nations that, 
if we should ever accede to this convention, we would like to reserve the 
letters “CDN” as the distinctive registration for a Canadian vehicle. The 
notification of this selection does not commit the government of Canada in 


any way. 
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The international recognition of these letters “CDN” and their inclusion 
in the provincial plate or in a separate plate affixed to the vehicle alongside 
the provincial plate, would not provide proof of origin or ownership. They 
would be a convenient indication at first glance of the vehicle’s origin, but it 
would still be necessary to produce, in addition to a passport, a carnet de 
passage (for clearance of vehicle in and out of a foreign country), an inter- 
national driving permit and an internationally recognized certificate of car 
insurance. A Canadian tourist abroad should in the first instance get in touch 
with a national automobile association, such as the Royal Automobile Club, the 
Automobile Association or the Touring Club de France. The coming into 
effect of the first two agreements mentioned above will, however, facilitate 
the obtaining of this documentation which is required for crossing frontiers 
with automobiles. 

At the recent 21st session of the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council, discussions were held with a view to resolving some of the anomalies 
arising out of the 1949 convention on road traffic. We are giving further 
study to this matter and are considering whether further steps can be usefully 
taken. 


By Mr. Pearkes: 


Q. Are the markers CDN available?—A. It is my understanding that they 
are not, because it has not been possible for Canada to accede to this con- 
vention on a subject which is within the legislative competence of the provinces, 
we have simply reserved these letters for use should it be possible for Canada 
to accede to the convention. 

Q@. What are the difficulties which attach to Canada’s acceding to this? 
I understand that the United States has overcome the difficulties, and the 
situation as between the Canadian provinces and the individual states of the 
United States are not dissimilar; licences are issued by individual states in 
the United States and by the provinces in Canada, yet the United States is 
able to issue a distinctive marker which enables their tourists to overcome the 
inconveniences which have been mentioned.—A. My information is that the 
provinces have not so far expressed an interest in making this arrangement. 

Q. And the federal government has not taken a lead in the matter?—-A. As 
I said a few moments ago, it has been referred to the provinces on a number 
of occasions but so far their replies have been non-committal. 

Q. May I ask when was the last occasion on which representation was 
made? Was it quite recently or several years ago?—A. I think it was within 
the last year or year and a half. We are considering at the present time whether 
any further approach might be fruitful. 

Q. I hope you will be able to follow this matter up, because I have 
received complaints from a number of people who are touring in Europe, and 
there are more and more Canadians who are going over to Europe either with 
their own cars or, perhaps, getting cars over there with Canadian provincial 
license plates on them; and it would be a great help if this matter could be 
resolved.—A. I think it would also be helpful; Mr. Chairman, if those indi- 
viduals and the Automobile Associations would in addition make their views 
known to the provincial authorities who have the primary responsibility in 
this field. 

Q. I agree, and I think the Automobile Associations should be the prime 
movers; I am surprised that they have not taken the matter up. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


Q. For practical purposes, have you any information as to the approximate 
number of Canadian automobiles which have been taken over for touring 
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purposes, let us say during the year 1955 or 1954? We might then be able to 
form some idea of the extent to which this matter has importance.—A. I am 
sorry, we do not have those statistics, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Starr: I think a solution to the whole problem lies in a request to 
the provinces for their cooperation when they are stamping out these license 
plates. If they would put the word “Canada” on them I doubt whether the 
cost would be very great. Every car would then have the label “Canada” on 
it and there would be no doubt where it came from. The letters CDN are 
understandable to members of this committee, but I very much doubt whether 
it would be so clear to everyone, particularly to people in foreign countries. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions in respect of this subject 
matter? We shall now take up item 95— 

Before, however, Mr. Macdonnell would like to answer the question asked 
by Mr. Fleming with respect to blocked currencies. 

Mr. FLEMING: Yes, I asked for a table on that subject, Mr. Chairman. 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, we have prepared a table in considerable 
detail which shows the amount agreed originally in settlement, the amount 
received to March 31, 1956, the amount distributed by various departments of 
government, the balance of any funds remaining and, finally, the amount spent 
by the Department of External Affairs and the purposes for which it was spent. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. It is a lengthy statement; have you enough copies to go around?—A. 
No sir, I only have two or three copies here. 

Q. Then I suppose, Mr. Chairman, it will be printed in the record; and we 
could go back to the subject at a later meeting after we have had an opportunity 
to peruse it. It will have a bearing, I think, on this subject of properties abroad 
which we are approaching. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that this statement should be printed in the 
record of our proceedings? 


Agreed. (See Appendix D) 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us take up item 95, Properties Abroad. Mr. Leger’s 
statement is at page 118 and the details are at page 75 of the minutes of 
proceedings. Are there any questions with respect to properties abroad? 

Mr. Fiteminc: In respect to Mr. Leger’s statement under this heading, 
after speaking of the purchase of a building in Rome to serve as an office, he 
mentions the recent acquisition of a residence for the ambassador in Oslo, 
Norway for $200,000, and comments that these constitute the only large property 
purchases in the fiscal year 1955-1956. May I ask what provision is now being 
made for office facilities for the mission in Oslo? 

Mr. W. D. MattHews (Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs): They have been using a rented flat as an office and we are continuing 
to use that flat as our office in Oslo. There is no change. 

‘Mr. Fiteminc: It is the same one as we have had for some years? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes. 

Mr. FLemtinc: This is in an office building? 

Mr. MattTHEews: Yes. 

Mr. FLeminc: Is there any difficulty with regard to security presented by 
having an office in office buildings? 

‘Mr. Matruews: We have a similar arrangement in a good many places; 
obviously it is not as secure as if we had our own building; that is one of the 
reasons why we hope gradually to acquire our own buildings for office 
purposes in most capitals. <3 
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Mr. FLEMING: Further on, Mr. Chairman, there is a reference in Mr. Leger’s 
statement to the provision of a sum, last year, of $700,000 and, in the estimates 
this year, of $800,000 not specifically ear-marked for particular purposes; in 
other words we are asked to provide $800,000 in unallocated funds. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is the point you raise derived from the statement found 
at page 119? 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Yes. By this provision of unallocated funds. Mr. Chairman, is, I 
think, not the sort of thing which commends itself as a rule to com- 
mittees of parliament. It is not, I think, the wish of most committees to see 
funds provided without a specific purpose being attached to them when par- 
liament is asked to vote the funds. I would like to ask Mr. Macdonnell what 
are the particular projects which the department has in mind, at any rate, 
in relation to this substantial item and to ask him also why it is not possible 
to be more precise in budgeting; and to ear-mark the funds rather than leave 
them unallocated at the time of the votes.—A. I think, Mr. Chairman, that our 
main difficulty here is in not being able to predict from a year to eighteen months 
in advance whether a purchase can be made in a given capital. We have at 
the present time—and we have, really, at all times—a list of property purchases 
which we think could be justified, at a total cost, perhaps, of about $1,500,000 
to $2 million. Mr. Matthews reminds me that when these estimates were made 
up we listed $1,800,000 worth of projects which we thought were sensible and~ 
economic, but we could not be sure that property would be available. We 
know, for example, that we would like to buy a residence in a capital such as 
Brussels, because we may have to leave our present building, and it is 
a question of buying or looking for ‘another place to rent. There are many 
arguments in favour of buying, but we cannot be certain that a building will 
be available suitable for our purposes in Brussels at a price which the depart- 
ment and, what is even more important, the treasury board, would regard as 
suitable. We are bound to take advantage of market conditions, or to be held 
up by market conditions, and that is really why we ask for a sum which is 
not ear-marked for any particular capital. If we were to ask for money to be 
voted for, let us say, Brussels, as an example, and if no satisfactory purchase 
could be found there we would not be able to use the money in Brussels nor 
would we be able to use it elsewhere should a suitable opportunity occur. 


The point I would like particularly to make is that we always have a 
much larger list of suitable purchase projects than we have money available. 

Q. How do you arrive at the figure of $800,000 if you have not set it up 
on the basis of specific projects, Mr. Macdonnell?—A. That is partly a matter 
of experience. We find that within the course of a year we are not likely to 
be able to find suitable projects at a cost running in excess of that figure. 
The amount stated is bound to be arbitrary to some extent, but the number 
of opportunities which present themselves and the time needed by our staff 
and by appraisers and consulting architects in evaluating these projects do 
place a limit on the amount of money that we can spend on property pur- 
chasing in the course of a year. . 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I think there is one point in which the committee would 
be interested. Yesterday I was talking to one of the senior officials of Treasury 
Board and we were considering the possibility of meeting this ‘problem by 
supplementary estimates after the event. They are going to see whether.there 
ils any way in which that could be done; when an appropriate project turns 
up they could finance us temporarily until the next supplementary estimate. 
That is certainly the best way of doing this, from all points of view. They 
are not sure whether they can do it, but they are exploring that possibility. 
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Mr. FLEMING: I am glad to see that the possibility is being examined, 


“Mr. Chairman. How much out of this figure of $700,000 during the last year 


was actually expended? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I think that, of the total vote, there was quite a large 
lapse; some of the projects we itemized did not materialize. As Mr. Mac- 
donnell said the other day, included in the capital expenditure was a large 
amount for cypher equipment which was not spent during the year. 

‘Mr. FLEMING: That has nothing to do with this figure? 

Mr. MattHEews: No. All told there would be $200,000 for Oslo, and 
$386,000 in Rome, or $586,000 for the major capital items last year which 
were not foreseen at the time that the estimates were prepared. 

Mr. FLEMING: Was the $586,000 all charged to the appropriation of 
$700,000? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes. 

Mr. FLEMING: You had a lapse of $114,000? 

Mr.. MATTHEWS: Yes. 


Mr. FLEMING: Why were you budgeting for an increase of $100,000 at 
that time on unallotted projects? There must be some basis for the preparation 
of the item and I presume that must have had reference to certain projects 
in view. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Well, there were some fairly extensive items for places 
where we had leases which we knew were going to end; one was the 
Argentine; another one where we knew the lease was going to end was in 
Brussels. 

Mr. FLEMING: How much has been allowed for each of those in arriving 
at this $800,000? : 

Mr. MATTHEWS: In the Argentine we doubt if we will be able to buy a 
property and do the necessary repairs for much under $300,000. In Brussels 
we think that it will probably be. $225,000. Another place were we have an 
unsatisfactory house and where we will probably have to undertake a building 
project as soon as we can get it underway, is in Ankara; that is $200,000. 
The total list of these which we foresee over a period of a few years is 
$1,800,000. There are others. This is the list prepared at the time we prepared 
our estimates last November. If we prepared a new list now it would probably 
vary slightly. This is the list: Buenos Aires, $300,000; Brussels, $225,000; 
Colombo in Ceylon, $115,000; a chancery in Copenhagen, $150,000; New 
Delhi, $80,000; Tel. Aviv, $40,000; Karachi, $40,000; Lisbon, $175,000; 
Ankara, $200,000; a cooperative apartment for the permanent delegate 
to the United Nations in New York, $125,000; in Pakistan, Australia 
and Ireland, planning and service, and initiation of anticipated construction, 
$100,000. We know that we cannot undertake all these in one year. We could 
not physically supervise them. rte 

Mr. FuemiInG: This raises a point directly. Perhaps this: is not the best 
time to discuss it. However, I would like to come back to this item again when 
we are dealing with the question of voting amounts. I will just say here for 
the present that I do not think this is a sound way to deal with our responsibil- 
ities in respect to voting on items or recommending to the house that the house 


- vote on these. If any of the projects are sufficiently advanced and the need is 


shown, then I think they should be dealt with on the basis of individual votes. 
I think it is quite wrong in principle to have substantial amounts of money 


b set up without a clear definition of the position of the vote. When we hear 
that there are things like a cooperative apartment in New York to be provided 


at a cost of $125,000 for the accommodation of the permanent Canadian 
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delegate to the United Nations, I think it illustrates very very clearly why 
we should have individual items with an adequate explanation of each to 
satisfy this committee and the house that the appropriation for that particular 
purpose and in that particular amount if justified. I am glad to hear from 
Mr. Matthews that there has to be an approach made to the treasury board 
with a view to meeting the problem in a different way. After all, the problem 
is not new. We have the same problem here in Canada with respect to acquisi- 
tion of properties and, as I understand it, the principle is sound, with parlia- 
ment meeting in long sessions and estimates and supplementary estimates and 
further supplementary estimates being introduced from time to time throughout 
the year. At the moment I do not see why the proper principle of a strict 
parliamentary control of expenditures should be departed from in a case of. 
this kind. Perhaps I do not need to go further. with this at this point. We can 
come back to it when we are discussing the items as such. I do want to raise 
this point. 

Mr. Carpin: At page 119 of Mr. ‘Leger’s explanation of the $800,000, he 
mentions that the money is to go for the purpose of three or four properties. 
I wondered whether Mr. Macdonnell, or Mr. Matthews, could tell us which 
properties Mr. Leger might have had in mind? 

Mr. Matrruews: Those would be three or four of the properties which I 
have already mentioned. We are looking for a property in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Our present accommodation there is very expensive and very un- 
satisfactory. If we can find a suitable house we certainly want to buy one. 
We have not been able to find a suitable house at a price which we are ready 
to recommend to the Treasury Board. In Brussels, we are now exploring the 
possibility of buying there, because the ambassador will have to move out 
of his present house. They have been looking there for something to buy and 
have not found anything yet. We are also looking into the question of acquir- 
ing land and trying to get an estimate of the cost of building so we can decide 
whether we should put forward a proposal such as that. We know of a great 
many places where we feel that we should have properties, but have not yet 
developed them to the stage where we are in the position to put forward a 
recommendation to the Treasury Board. 


Mr. Fuemine: The whole difficulty with an appropriation of this kind, 
without any strings attached, leaves it completely within the discretion of the 
department as to what properties are to be acquired and at what price. It 
might well be, if all the facts were to come to a committee like this or to the 
house, that they would not be prepared to approve that particular purchase 
or a that particular amount. It is a question of trying to reconcile the principle 
of parliamentary control with putting ourselves in a position to acquire prop- 
erties where the need arises. Of course, time is often a factor in these situations 
if you cannot obtain an option. But, after all, at least three times a year, if not 
four, estimates are being brought before the house and parliament is sitting 
so long now it is in a pretty good position to take care of anything regarding 
an emergency. 


Mr. McMrtuan: As long as we need property abroad, is it not well to have 
money on hand so as to be in a position to take advantage of any sale which 
might come up, particularly if it is to our advantage? 

Mr. MatrHews: That is the difficulty. If you cannot come up and deal 
at the time, it is very difficult to get them to give you an option which will 
run for some months. That is one of the difficulties. 

Mr. McMiuuan: It is hard to obtain an option? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes. 
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Mr. McMILLAN: Would it not be well to have some money on hand like 
this in order to pay for the option or to buy, if necessary, if the opportunity 
presents itself, and also if it was advantageous. 


Mr. MATTHEWS: That, of course, is the reason why these sums have been 


put in the estimates. One point which I wish to make clear to Mr. Fleming is 


that it is not solely at the department’s discretion. The Treasury Board looks 
very closely at these proposals when they are developed. 


Mr. FLEMING: We have also to look very carefully at Treasury. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I could go along with Mr. Fleming if there was no approxi- 
mate amount mentioned. It is not a blank cheque; it is a restricted figure. 

Mr, FLEMING: Up to $800,000? 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Based on a number of properties, but it is not an authoriza- 
tion to the department to go out and buy a property irrespective of the amount 
they would pay. We do limit the figure for the acquisition of those properties 
beyond which they cannot go. We should fix a limitation to certain figures 
and allow them some latitude in acquiring properties which they indicate 
are urgently needed. 

Mr. FLEMING: As the only restriction here is in the aggregate of $800,000, 
there is no restriction of any kind here as to the price, where the property 
will be located, or the amount. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: The deputy minister very clearly indicated that to you 


in his statement at pages 118 and 119. 


Mr. FLEMING: He indicated the places which they have in mind, but there 
is no limitation of that kind at all. It is not correct to refer to that as a 
limitation. There are some things which the department has in mind and 
Mr. Matthews has enlarged on them. They are taken from a list of $1°8 
million. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: But not for the current estimates. 

The CHAIRMAN: Could Mr. Matthews clarify this? 

Mr. FLEMING: There is no.requirement that it be used for any of these 
purposes, nor is the amount specified in any way whatever. It is a blanket 
sum of $800,000. ; 

Mr. CRESTOHL: That is not the way I understood the deputy minister’s 
statement. 

Mr. FLEMING: He is indicating certain properties where there is need, and 
he enlarged on some of those, and Mr. Matthews has enlarged on others. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let Mr. Matthews repeat what he said before. 

Mr. MattHews: I think that Mr. Fleming is right, that the funds are 


a voted and it is up to the department to develop projects and get approval of 


the Treasury Board for the expenditure which cannot exceed $800,000. 
Mr. CRESTOHL: Yet you indicate the places where you will dispose of the 


-. $800,000. 


fe 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: Those are the ones where we expect the projects will 
develop. 

Mr. JutTRAS: I think that Mr. Fleming’s point is not so much the amount 
but the principle of unallotted funds. We will come back to that when we 
get to the estimates. 

Mr. Nessitt: If the department has certain places in the world where they 


. hope to be able to acquire properties, as has been already suggested, might it 
z not be better when the time occurs that they appear in the supplementary 
- estimates. I have in mind a case, for instance, where the Department of 
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Citizenship and Immigration purchased certain pictures from the Prince of 
Leichtenstein. The money was not available at the moment but the arrange- 
ment was made and then it came in in the supplementary estimates. Could 
not something of that nature be done in respect to the property which they 
hope to acquire at Buenos Aires, Ankara, or some other place? ; 


Mr. Mattuews: That is what we had been trying to do, to obtain approval 
from the Treasury Board to have it financed in the interim. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. I have a question, Mr. Chairman, regarding property. On page 179 of 
the estimates there is an item there of $6,305 for operational expenses at 
Nanking, China, and I see further on there is one for expenses at Shanghai. 
Could you give us some indication of exactly what these moneys will be used 
for at Nanking and Shanghai?—-A. Mr. Chairman, those are essentially cus- 
todial expenses. There are, of course, no offices in operation at the present 
time, but there is some property which is owned by the government and we 
have been able to make arrangements to pay people to safeguard and look 
after those properties. : 

@. The reason I asked the question is that it seems a relatively small 
amount and I was wondering just what it would be used for. Are there cer- 
tain real estate properties there still owned by the Canadian government?— 
A. Yes. You could describe these as caretaker’s expenses. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, on page 119, in the last paragraph under ‘Properties 
Abroad”, there is a statement that we now own 34 separate properties in 18 
countries. Could Mr. Macdonnell furnish us with a list of the properties which 
we own abroad and the book value which I presume is the cost of acquisition — 
A. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we can either put in a statement or we have the figures 
here. 

Q. It might take some time to go through 34 items. It would be just as 
useful, I think, if Mr. Macdonnell could give the information and have it 
included in today’s proceedings. We can come back to it again if, its 
necessary (See Appendix E). Further, in the same paragraph, there is the 
statement that the department is giving prime consideration to the needs of 
posts where the housing situation is difficult or very expensive, with due empha- 
sis on the effect local conditions may have on the health of our personnel. Is 
there anything to add to that, or is that simply a reference back to places which 
have been mentioned in the preceding paragraph under the same heading?— 
A. It is a reference back. I think essentially it refers to countries where there 
is overcrowding and difficult conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


We shall now take up NATO, page 119 of Mr. Leger’s statement. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. As far as NATO is concerned, while a great deal of Mr. Leger’s state- 
ment is concerned with the expense of our own representation at NATO, I take 
it that we are also contributing our share of the overhead expenses and the 
expenses of maintaining the secretariat of NATO. In a statement with which 
we were furnished earlier, we were not given any breakdown in relation to 
NATO to enable us to estimate the expense on the administration side. Have 
you a figure on that?—-A. Mr. Chairman, the following are figures for the civil 
budgets of NATO for 1954-55: there was contributed from the external affairs’ 
vote $227,000, and there was about $140,000 from the mutual aid vote in the 
Department of National Defence, making a total contribution of $367,000. 
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Q. Now, that, I take it, has nothing to do with the cost of Canada’s rep- 


_Yesentation there, but that is the levy of Canada to meet the administration 


expenses of maintaining NATO?—A. That is correct. 

Q@. Is Canada furnished with an adequate budget in relation to the ex- 
penses year by year? What budgetary control is maintained?—A. There is a 
very careful budgetary examination by experts of all the NATO countries. 
The figures go through the same sort of scrutiny that national and other inter- 
national budgets go through in various stages, 

Q. Who is Canada’s representative in the budget scrutiny?—A. That is 
essentially the responsibility of the Department of Finance. 

Q. Is the budget then submitted to Ottawa, or is it a matter of Canada 
sending a representative to the Palais de Chaillot to carry on its scrutiny 
there?—A. There is a committee which works at the Palais de Chaillot. The 
secretariat brings. in its budget figures, they are examined, the various 
national representatives send them home for scrutiny and comment or instruc- 
tions, and there is the usual discussion about possible increases or decreases. 

Q. What is the salary and emolument attached to the office of the secretary- 
general of NATO?—A. I would have to look up those figures for you. 


By Mr. Jutras: 
Q. Is the figure you gave of $367,000 the civil budget?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Patterson: 
Q. Mr. Chairman, I wonder just how the figures were arrived at for the 


_ various countries, their respective share of the budget? How is that arrived 


at?—A. That is essentially, Mr. Chairman, a matter of discussion and com- 
promise. They take into account such factors ag national income. It is always 
a problem, in any international organization, to reach agreement on the exact 
share that each member should pay. But that is the way it is worked out. 

.Q. Somewhat on the same basis as the budgets for the United Nations?— 
AY eS: 


By Mr. Crestohl: 
Q. In addition to the percentage of contribution which Canada makes to 
this budget, does Canada have any additional expenses in connection with its 


_ personnel serving there?—A. There are additional expenditures for the military 


_ budget of NATO. 


Q. Apart from the military budget.—A. Apart from the military budget, 


_ we pay through this vote the share of the civil budget that is Canada’s. We 
_ are also contributing to the building of a permanent headquarters which is 
_ going up in Paris. Then, finally, we pay something for Canadians who are 
_ attached to the staff of the secretariat. As you will notice, when we go 


through the estimates, there is a separate provision for that. That really 
represents the difference between European salary scales and Canadian salary 
» scales. Canadian officials who become members of the secretariat are paid at 
' Canadian rates. 
Q. Am I correct in concluding then, Mr. Macdonnell, that if there was no 
difference in the currency exchange between Canadian and European cur- 
rency that in our contribution on this percentage basis, which I see has recently 
been reduced by the admission of western Germany, there would be no other 
additional expenditure on the civil side that Canada would have in connection 


_ with its participation in NATO?—A. Our contribution on the civil side would 


be limited to our share of the civil budget, our share of the cost of the head- 
quarters, and a small amount to pay for the staff at the secretariat. 
74828—2 
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By Mr. Pearkes: 
Q. Are any nations in default or in arrears on their payments?—A. No, 
sir. Not that I am aware of. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. You are speaking now of NATO?—A. Yes. 

Q. Canada is being asked to contribute 6:08 per cent of the cost of these 
substantial office facilities for NATO and the delegates to NATO. Is space to 
be allotted in proportion to the contribution?—A. Countries have been asked 
how much space they want to take up, because some of this will be worked 
out on a rental basis. We are putting in our share now of the construction 
costs. Some of that will be credited to us in later years in terms of rental. 
But we have freedom to decide how big or how small the office space would 
be which we would require. 

Q. And the contribution is simply a contribution to Lost of construction 
and has no direct relationship to use afterwards?—A. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions with respect to the United Na- 
tions? 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. I might ask the same question which General Pearkes asked with 
reference to NATO as to whether there is any arrears in contributions?—A. I 
think we would have to look that up in order to give you an adequate answer. 


By Mr. Starr: 

Q. Under. the United Nations Organization, would the admission of new 
members to the United Nations Organization reduce Canada’s share sub- 
stantially?—-A. Yes, Mr. Chairman, although with sixteen new members it 
seems likely that the expenses of the organization will increase to some extent. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 

Q. That would be on the same basis as there was a reduction in NATO by 
reason of the admission of western Germany?—A. Exactly. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us now take up at page 123, of Mr. Leger’s statement 
“imtergovernmental committee on European migration”, 

Mr. Fueminc: I thought. there was an intermediate item in there—“notes 
regarding the economic and social functions of the United Nations”. I have 
a question on that. On page 121, about two-thirds of the way down the page, 
in reference to the special United Nations fund known as SUNFED, to provide 


grants and long-term low interest loans to the governments of underdeveloped | 


countries, we have the statement that the Canadian contribution with respect 
to SUNFED is under study. Can Mr. Macdonnell add something to the rather — 


bare statement we have on that point? 


The Witness: I do not think I can, Mr. Chairman. It is under study, 


under active study; but the study has not been concluded. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


ZA 


Q. In that regard, further to Mr. Fleming’s question, would the steps — 


being taken in connection with this matter include a study of whether or not 4 


q 


aid to ‘these underdeveloped countries might be better done through some : 


other means than the Colombo plan?—A. I think all relevant factors have . 
to be taken into consideration—questions such as how much aid, what kind © 


; 
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F of aid, whether it should be given through existing international organizations, 
- or through bilateral arrangements, or through a new international organiza- 


tion—these are all pertinent questions. 

Q. But, with regard to the earlier point, is that one of the things being 
considered in this special study?—A. I think it is fair to say that all aspects, 
including the one you have mentioned, must be looked into. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Further down, Mr. Chairman, on page 122, in reference to the work of 


_ the United Nations, the record says: 


The work of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
has proved successful but is now becoming limited in scope because of 
diminishing financial support. 


I would like to ask Mr. Macdonnell about the extent of the need. The 
reference here is to diminishing financial support, obviously resulting in a 
diminution of reconstruction work. What can we be told about the need?— 
A. Perhaps we might look into that and get a few of the facts for a subsequent 
meeting. 

Q@. Then, at the middle of the same page, we have a statement in reference 
to the efforts of the United Nations commissioner for refugees to assist persons 
who have had to seek refuge for fear of persecution. The statement follows: 


Not including the Palestinian refugees there are still some 70,000 
persons under the mandate of the high commissioner living in refugee 
camps in Europe and the Middle East. 


Leaving aside the refugees from Palestine, could we be told more about 
the 70,000 other refugees quartered in refugee camps in Europe and the Middle 


> East? Are these the hard core of wartime refugees, still?—A. They are— 


Q. Or are they political refugees fleeing from persecution?—-A. There are 
both groups. There is the so-called “hard core” of refugees—the old, the sick 
and those whom it has not been easy to place—and in addition there has been 
a continuous movement of people from one side of Europe to the other—people 
who make their way into Western Europe and form part of the problem. 

Q. Have you any figures of the numbers of refuges from these two sources 
respectively?—A. I do not have them available. 

Q. I am wondering whether we could be told anything more about the 


outlook facing these refugees who are classified as being in the “hard core’’. Is 


there anything ahead for these unfortunate people except to spend the rest 


O of their lives in refugee camps? It is a poor comment on the humanity of 


- western nations if that is all they have to look forward to.—A. I would like 


Z 
‘ 


2 
¥ 


to make some further inquiries into that, if I may. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 
Q. Would you make inquiries as to whether there are any refugee camps 
as such still existing in Western Europe or are the people sustained in homes 
or shelters of some kind?—-A. We would be glad to do that. 


By Mr. Pearkes: 
Q@. Could Mr. Macdonnell tell us what happens when a man crosses 


from East Germany into West Germany? What happens when a man escapes 


from behind the iron curtain? Is he taken into one of these refugee camps or 


is he shipped across to some other country?—-A. There are a number of 
_ organizations which are active in this work, I believe, some governmental, some 
- intergovernmental and some purely private and voluntary. They endeavour 
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to place these people. Some of the refugees are, I believe, quickly absorbed 
into the labour force in West Germany; others have prospects for emigration 
overseas, or for movement to other countries in Europe. But I think there are 
a number of bodies, some private and some governmental, which by working 
together manage to deal with the refugees who come over. 

Q. These are recognized organizations? They do not have to go to any 
sort of private reception group such as-was used for the reception of refugees 
during the war?—A. I think there are a number of agencies some, as I say, 
voluntary, some sponsored by the West German government and some spon- 
sored internationally which undertake this work. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. My understanding, from what I have seen of the situation is that 
the problem we are dealing with here does not affect the Germans who escape 
from the Russian occupied part of Germany into West Germany, because that 
is clearly a matter for the German government to deal with, and they have 
their own machinery for dealing with it. The problem we are dealing with in 
considering this particular paragraph would affect nationals from other countries 
who might escape to Germany. I understand that Germans who escape from 
Eastern Germany into the territory of the West German republic are dealt 
with entirely by the government of the West German republic.—A. I believe 
_ that is so, and the remainder of the problem, as you mentioned, concerns 
people of Polish, Czechoslovak and other nationalities who find their way there. 

Q. When you are gathering this information for the next meeting would 
you indicate to us, also, where these refugee camps are located?—A. I will, 
if we can get the information. 


Mr. FLeminc: That is, under the supervision of the United Nations high 
commissioner for refugees, 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Mr. Macdonnell, I think you said that there were no arrears in respect 
to subscriptions from the different countries in the United Nations?—A. In 
NATO, I said. 

@. But there are, in the United Nations?—-A. We will look into that. 

Q. I notice there are arrears in the world health organization, are there 
not?—A. I think that with regard to most of the specialized agencies there are 
some arrears. It is a problem which has to be faced every year at their 
meetings. 

Q. Do those countries which come in later pick up their arrears? For 
instance, Russia has come back into the world health organization—A. That 
is one of the subjects which, I believe, is under discussion at a meeting taking 
place in Geneva at the present time. 


Mr. Patterson: I would like to ask a question with regard to the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation? 


Mr. FLEMING: Before we go on to that I have one question on ue world 
health organization. I was going to ask Mr. Macdonnell if he would bring to 
a subsequent meeting a list of the present members, and the changes in the 
membership of that organzation in recent years. 


Mr. Patrerson: Mr. Chairman, on page 121 of the minutes of evidence Mr. 
Leger’s statement says: 


It is hoped that the International Finance Corporation will soon 
begin operations when a total of 30 countries have subscribed some 
$75 million, 


I wonder how many nations have, up to the present, become members and, 
also, what is the total amount which has been subscribed? 
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The WITNEss: I will try to obtain that information, 
The CHarrMAN: Are there any other questions? 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, on page 123, about two-thirds of the way down, there 
is the sentence: 


Another useful agency is the International Monetary Fund which 
provides the machinery for international consultation and collaboration 
on monetary payments and exchange problems. 


What policy is the Canadian government advocating in reference to the pur- 
chase and use of gold through the International Monetary Fund?—A. That 
is a question, Mr. Chairman, that I cannot answer offhand. 


Q@. Does your department have anything to do with that, or is it entirely 
a matter of finance?—-A. The Department of Finance and the Bank of Canada 
have the major responsibility in matters relating to the Fund and the Inter- 
national Bank. 

Q. Is it any use asking you—A. I do not think it would be very productive, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Q.—to get a statement on policy in that regard? 

The CHarrman: No, I do not think that the witness should be called upon 
to answer this question. 


Mr. FLEMING: All right, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. I have a question with regard to the paragraph at the bottom of page 
121 which refers to the inter-governmental committee on European migration. 
What functions is that committee discharging, and what part is Canada taking 
in its work?—A. The organization is designed to assist migration from Europe 
to various overseas countries. 

Q. Including Canada?—A. Canada has not as I understand it, been making 
very much use of the facilities provided by the organization, and the question 
of the nature and the amount of Canadian participation is at the present time 
under study, so I would find it difficult to answer your question. 

: Q. One can understand why the Canadian government would not make 
very extensive use of any facilities provided, because we have our own 
facilities in most places where migrants are being sought, but I was wondering 
about the work of this committee, particularly in view of the fact that 
- Canada’s assessment is being raised from $160,000 last year to $209,000 this 
_ year. I think we ought to know something about the function of that com- 
» mittee and what usefulness it has to its credit. Could you get some information 
for us on that, or is it outside the scope of your department, again?—A. Well, 
the people who are principally concerned are obviously the Department of 
_ Citizenship and Immigration and we are studying with them and with the 
~ Department of Finance at the present time the sort of question you have 
raised. 

Q@. But the appropriation is charged to your department?—A. That is 

~ right. 

Q. I think maybe it is fair that we should ask you to get what information 

you can, then, Mr. Macdonnell for a later meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN: Page 124 of Mr. Leger’s statement—“Indo-China”. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, may I bring the record up to date with 
“respect to one statement that was made with regard to the recovery of 
advances? In Mr. Leger’s statement on page 125, about three-quarters of 
the way down the page, it is stated: 
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To enable the commission to begin functioning immediately, the 
three supervisory gevernments also agreed to each advance, on a 
recoverable basis, sums equivalent to $100,000 (U.S.) to the common 
pool until the Geneva conference members could arrange to make 
regular contributions to the common pool. 


The statement continues at the end of the first paragraph on page 126: 


We understand that we may expect a preliminary payment on 
the sum we originally advanced to the common pool in the very near 
future. 


I would just like to say that we have had a telegram saying that the cheques 
are in the mail. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. Are there any other questions? 


By Mr. Pearkes: 

Q. I wanted to ask a question, and I think this is the right place for it, 
in connection with a statement which was made that Germany was not going 
to pay any contribution toward the maintenance of Canadian troops in 
Germany. Canada has been in a different position from that of the occupational 
troops. Canada has been paying her own way. Will the declaration of this 
change by Germany affect the amount of money which it will cost Canada 
for the maintenance of Canadian troops in Europe?—-A. There are negotiations 
going on between a number of the NATO countries who maintain forces in 
Germany and the government of the Federal Republic. I think it is too early 
to say to what extent those negotiations will affect the Canadian position 
and I expect they will take some time to complete. It will not be clear for 
some time to come just what will be the effect of the arrangements that will 
be made. This will not only involve the United Kingdom, the United States 
and France but it may affect countries such as Belgium, The Netherlands 
and ourselves. 

Q. What is the exact position at the present time?—A. I think it could 
be summarized—perhaps oversimplified—by saying that the German govern- 
ment has indicated that there are limits to the kind and nature of contributions 
that it is willing to make. The three former occupying powers have entered 
into negotiations with the German government, and the outcome remains 
to be seen. 

Q. Has the Republic of West Germany been paying anything toward the 
maintenance of Canadian troops in West Germany?—A. The Canadian forces 
in Germany have been paid for and supported by the Canadian government, 
although, I think, some of the capital facilities which they are using may 
have come originally from occupation and German sources. 

Q. With reference now to the construction of the new buildings which 
have been erected by the Canadians, has Canada bought that land on which 
buildings have been constructed? Canada I believe, paid for the construction 
of the buildings; do you know whether Canada owns the actual land?—A. I 
am not sufficiently familiar with the details to be able to answer that 
question, I am afraid. 

The CHaIRMAN: Gentlemen I must inform you that we have lost quorum 
and I would welcome a motion to adjourn. Before we do so, I wish to thank 
_ Mr. Matthews and Mr. Macdonnell for their co-operation. 


Mr. FLEMING: Will they be back with us, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN: Next Tuesday. 
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QUANTITY COST AND DISTRIBUTION OF INFORMATIONAL MATERIAL 


BOOKLETS PRINTED BY QUEEN’S PRINTER 
Soo Sa ee 


— Quantity Unit Cost Total Cost Distribution 
Printed to E.A. to H.A. in Canada 


I. Propucep sy Externau AFFAIRS: 
1. Issued Annually: 
Canada and the U.N. 1954-55,. 5,112 *81 $4,116 3, 600(4) 
ANBUREMREDOLt Resse. ot: 2,100 47 985 1,600 (2) 


2. Directories: 


Abroad (quarterly).......... 1,935 +45 938 see footnote (2) 
Diplomatic Corps (quarterly) 1, 450 +56 822 se 
3. Monthly Bulletin: 
Pubseriptions (8) e546 es ks Dy OOD art ees aid yy asst teeta I Nee oe Ca (Cea et a 
Free Distribution.............. 4,022(4) -48 1,931(®) | 6,500 (approx.) 
4, Others: 
' Canada From Sea to Sea (In 
He: 5a 1 Te) NC aie coe nord IPS cae ae ak Rae Me ah TMs boeie marek kiN IU LAN oe) Mutya. 
Canada in Pictures............. 500, 000 (7) 05 23,478 nil 
BACH SHGetS. Wess sas Arey as 250, 000 -616 4,000 nil 
per annum (estimate) 
(approx. ) 


Conference Series Reports (e.g. 
London-Paris Agreement— 


@Mctober 1954). coy wns eee 1,900 - +36 695-20 footnote (8) 
Treaty Series) Texts of : cited 
LreRbies we seis kee Ree Sey 350 >15--55(9) 52- -195 Itd. distribution 


II. Propucep By TrapE aND Commerce: | Purchased ; 

} Canada Handbook............. 30,000 68 20, 400 nil 
Sa a eee Vee SSN RY Se EN ee RU | ae a Aa Oe 
Foornorss: 

() Distributed in Canada to Members of the Commons and the Senate, Provincial Departments of 
Education, the Press, Federal Government departments, Universities, Libraries, other institu- 
tions and individuals. 

(?) Distributed to Government departments, Members of the Diplomatic Corps and Posts Abroad. 

() Paid for and distributed by Queen’s Printer. ; 

(*) 1,280 for Posts Abroad; 2,070 for Foreign Governments, Federal and Provincial Government 
departments, the press, libraries, universities and other groups and individuals; 450 for armed 
forces, balance retained in department. 

(5) The estimates for fiscal 1956-57 provide $23,000 for the cost of the Bulletin for one year. 

(°) Itis proposed to have a new edition of Canada From Sea to Sea, the Department’s main publication 
for general distribution abroad, which was last revised in 1950. Forty thousand. dollars was 
provided for in the supplementary estimates for 1955-56 to cover the initial costs, including art 
work and lay-out for all language editions, and a printing of the English edition of approximately 
200,000 copies (a 5 year’s supply). The further amount, $83,000, will be required to produce the 
French and other language editions, including German, Spanish, Portuguese and at least one 
other language, with a total run of 250,000 copies. 

(7) Total produced in 1952, 1953 and 1954. on 

(8) Government departments, Foreign Governments, Press, Universities, etc.. 

(°) Cost varies with length of text. 
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REFERENCE PAPERS, BULLETINS, TEXTS OF OFFICIAL SPEECHES, ETC.(?) 


DISTRIBUTION 
(per issue) 
Abroad Canada : 


WEEK EAD GELUNTUNS ath sabi e heen irene Finghigh ice. che Bey. Notas omer ante 2,742 nil 
(news survey) Pench see Pendent gewoon 598 nil 
MEFERUNGCH APAPRRAY: Si Oeleieie smile de are Aree Eiielish sponte cao cree ee ee 1,904 1,058 

(background information) EB rene heiahin eye) Webantce a acmenen ee 391 258 
Spanish....... Me ees is Va ee REM 509 nil 
Germankee ewe eto tee 338 nil 
Ftadian: 203) aiid, einsla ela whee 107 nil 
Statements AND /Spmucnis: sgt ea Pera i SU pI SEN tose. crate re i Fale ree Pa flew tale 1,068 764 
renchy eos eee ea eee 127 134 
PRUEPRINTER 3 Seis ee eels esd cools Yea lt Ree T A Nh age Meneame |English....... Lie bits raceme iaar eas 1,438 nil 
(articles on Canada reprinted from various French............ TRAN eiSeae wists Oe 174 nil 
sources) 
PREss REupaszs: FS Nae dR NS rE BNL dics Wem bat neha oy Waa as LoeeMs Sole DOR adh nil 538 
SUPPLEMENTARY -PAPERSS, 6c eles cisk eer tia eRe Re Uo ferent hy enn eens a 132 95 


(Reference papers of a technical character 
for use in the Department and at posts 
abroad.) 


(¢) These papers are mimeographed or lithographed within the Department and the cost is included 
in the general vote for departmental administration. 


APPENDIX “C” 


NATO AND COLOMBO PLAN PUBLICATIONS} 


I. PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATO INFORMATION SERVICE—(Cost in- 
cluded in NATO’S Administrative Budget.) 


1. NATO Handbook: Distributed in Canada to persons on NATO mailing 
list and in answer to requests for general information on NATO. The NATO 
mailing list (about 600 names) includes Members of Parliament and the Senate, 
federal and provincial government officials, universities, libraries, the press, 
educationists and other organizations and individuals. 


2. NATO Monthly Newsletter: same distribution as for NATO Hand- 
book. 


II. PUBLICATIONS OF THE COLOMBO PLAN INFORMATION UNIT—(Cost 
included in the administrative budget of the Colombo Plan Bureau in 
Colombo, Ceylon.) 


1. 4th Annual Report of the Colombo Plan Consultative Committee—avail- 
able to the general public for $0.50 from the Queen’s Printer. Given a limited 
free distribution to selected addressees. ‘ ; 


2. “The Task Ahead”—A popular version of the 4th Annual Report—dis- 
tributed to persons on the NATO mailing list (see above) and to individuals 
requesting general information on the Colombo Plan. 


1 Distributed in Canada. 
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_» 3. “The Colombo Plan” (illustrated booklet) Same distribution as for 
“The Task Ahead’’, 


_ 4. “Change in Asia”. (illustrated booklet) Same distribution as for “The 
Task Ahead”. ; 


5. “Colombo Plan Broadsheet”—a new monthly newsletter to be distri- 
buted to NATO mailing list and to individuals requesting information on the 
Colombo. Plan. 


Ill. PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS— 
(Cost included in the general vote for Departmental administration.) 


1. Mimeographed Texts of Summarized Version of Lord Ismay’s “NATO 
the First Five Years”— distributed in answer to requests for information on 
NATO. 


2. Reprints from articles on NATO and the Colombo Plan in E. A. Bul- 
letin—distributed in answer to requests for information on NATO. 


3. Statements on Canadian Colombo Plan Aid.—Distributed in answer to 
a request for information on the Colombo Plan. 
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APPENDIX ”E” 


PROPERTIES ABROAD OWNED BY THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT AND 
OCCUPIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


POST DATE ACQUIRED COST IN DOLLARS 
AUSTRALIA 
Canberra : 
HSE MUONOOR ST. Ak cE oc eee keen. July 1 O50; eee eee Purchase Prices ae $ 42,189 
Cost Improvements...... 677 
42,866 
Staff House (1st Secretary).......... March 1955.......... Purchase: Prices;)... 02206 7,658 
BELGIUM 
Brussels 
OL TNIITS 9 Cy LOS Seis So aa ee March 1955.......... Purchase ericer4 ere ee 220,109 
Brazin 
Rio de Janeiro 
HNeSIGUNGE as ete Nake cee tka: eh ManchelO5ba eee tess PUrCbasess Price aeeaeee ee 341,776 
Cost Improvements (esti- 
mated) 1955-56.......... 25,000 
CHINA ; 
Nanking 


Compound (comprising Residence, 
Chancery and Staff Quarters erect. 


ed after land was purchased)....... February 1947....... Purchase: Price. 7a 200, 635 
CusBa 
Havana 
vesiGancensminncmsry tse {ial ya Fs Marehvi9490™ 9) even Purchase: Prices ee 87,035 
Cost Improvements........ 16, 768 
103, 803 
DENMARK 
Copenhagen 
VESI ONC Om eo Savi ne ees hat ee December 1949...... Purchase Prices.....ts.000, 136, 728* 
Cost Improvements........ 834 
137, 562 
Cost Improvements (esti- 
matced))gOpb15.. eee 4,100 
FRANCE ~ 
Paris 
JSST Kes Veyoy Seah ee ene eg November 1950...... Rarchase:Pricesa ae 239, 499* 
Cost Improvements........ 206, 674* 
446,173 
Bubevion @hanceryau ose  oe: December 1951....... Purchase Prices.) ss. eh. 298,078 
ost Construction to Dec. 
31, 19580. eee ae 45,000 
Cost Construction  (esti- 
mated) 1956-57.......... 540, 000 
NATO 
Paris ; 
Oilicesmm ye eer a ere ee December 1953....... Purchase: Price.-4-a eee 116,570 
Cost Improvements........ 4,920 
121,490 
mae Delhi C d (Resid d 
ew Velhi Compoun esldence an 
Chancery)..... : RSL ait Seite eT Junevl 950i ae eee Purchase, Price.sus 2 cate eee $ 155,289* 
(Servants Quarters previously owned . 
by Indian Government)............ January 1956......./. Purchase Pricesen eee 3,367 
Cost Improvements........ 58,379 
- A 
INDONESIA 217, 036 
_Djakarta ; 
HUGSIE OUC OMA oor ae ot kc ok tla cee February 1954....... Purchase Prices... sondes oe: 53, 437 
she he Cost Improvements........ 32, 223 
85, 660 
Residence for MEE O) Rave oricte oie wreeie ce March 1954725) sane Purehaseserice..4. donee 33,489 
5 Cost Improvements........ 905 


34, 394 


4 j = J ~< re an Mae ae ee 
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POST DATE ACQUIRED COST IN DOLLARS 
Chancery and Quarters............+. May 19545. cic eerste Purchase Price.-..... Cone a F 85,000 
for staff Cost Improvements........ 13,438 
98,438 
Hill Station Bungalow...:........... July LOS Aes. ey ei ec Purchase Price..........++'s 14,111 
IRELAND ; 
Dublin 
Residence ye wcipeackehs Liven dersns a zee December 1945...... Purchase Pricé: 7... 0-06. 3253/0 
Cost Improvements........ 12,160 
44,533 
ITaLy C 
Rome ‘ : 
MULLINS POMP ens sahace ote oe # cla) a talei tae March 1950......... . Purchase Price............ 186, 391* 
Chancery a eekice ech nana ee pee August W955 cio: ale sere Purchase Price............ 387, 390* 
Cost Improvements (Hsti- 
IMATEU) EL GOOs cae ake ins 33,000 
JAPAN y 
Tokyo Compound 
(Residence and Chancery)........... July 1935............ Purchase Price............. 200, 000 
Cost Improvements........ 2,565 
202, 565 
Site for Chancery Extension and Staff : oS 
Qi ATbErs irekis Gate sulon secs erecta Metal May Ono astute: Purchase Price............ 68,813 
Cost Construction..:....... 204, 500 : 
Cost Construction (esti- 
mated) 1956. cack mere oe 65, 500 
StahuEousesNO su Gsee weit eee May 1953.5... oo. aes Purchase ‘Price..........-- 27,743 : 
: Cost Improvements........ 4,669 : 
82,412" ue 
State House Nios 24%.0,.5/e citherare ales eheiohvs August 1955.......... Purchase Price........-... ‘15, 154 
StathelHlousesNOs iis slicnt paeisieretanteine November 1955...... Purchase Price.........-.. - 41,000 
Tuer NETHERLANDS 
The Hague 
TRORIMOnG She asec eat atios ait aeke Oe SiO March 1949.......... Purchase Price............. $ 194,129* 
Cost Improvements........ ~ 18, 406 
S$. £212,535 
Sitedor Chancery. .42.caesshiieos ieee April 10515 . sieves ales Purchase Price...........-- 41,751* 
Cost Construction.......... 105,820 
Cost Construction (esti- 
mated) 195626 iaee emecci 184, 000 
New ZEALAND 
Wellington 
RNOSICONCE ate cipinae eet craatee nein conte March 1954........... Purchase Price............ 56, 265 
Cost Improvements........ 102 
51 coo, oOL 
PSUMGINE ito, ss cee ie simi ee eo Aporal 1949 ata t vals ea gaat ronsia lo ato tal eroha seeaiessle nee se 8,248 
Norway 
Oslo _ : 
ROSIGON CO! aah wetins Ne niehe nite e ames March 1956........-. Purchase Price............. 200, 000 
PAKISTAN 
Karachi ‘ ’ 
Staff Residence (Duplex)............ March 1954.......... Purchase Price..........- 3 85,023 
Staite Beach Mut. i awsicelatac ones April dObd nro oes Purchase Price..........- 1,604 
Union or SoutH AFRICA 
Pretoria 
PROBICLENCE hija ciox hints 8 a ae esis OY eels ie MOUly 1940s, eyomieae sas Purchase Price........-. a 70, 613 
Cost Improvements....... 2,965 
73,578 


Cost Improvements (esti- 
MAtEd) Oc avaseguics ac cer 4,063 
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POST DATE ACQUIRED COST IN DOLLARS 
Unitep Kinepom 
London 
RESTA ONGC erate adte an an ice March? 104857 esp Purchase Price.,.........° 92,695 
Cost Improvements...... 202, 642 
$ . 295,337 
GanadariHouse ni 4, cao cee ler Mia yclO25 7 eae eon Purchase: Prices. oe 1,053,073 
Unitrep States 
New York 
Apartment for Consulate General.... September 1951... Purchase! Price: 3.0.2. sae. 27,500 
Washington 
INOSIG OCG ne Wa Cater Has ea eae Sy. October 1947........ Purchase: Price. 4.2) a ee 305, 278 
Ce aAncenys wer dee uel cp hin) Mae OUNG 1927 soe en tae Purchase Price...) eee 477, 754 
Cost Improvements....... 30,890 
$ 508,644 


*Purchased with funds from blocked local currency. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ea EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


ee Chairman: Maurice Boisvert, Esq,,. 


and Messrs. 


Aitken Goode 
_ Arsenault - Hansell Nesbitt hay, ee 
- Balcer Henry Patterson 
_ Breton ; Huffman - -Pearkes fied 10" 8 
- Cannon James Richard (Ottawa East) 
Cardin _ Jutras Starr 
Coldwell f -. Knowles Stick 
Crestohl Lusby - Stuart: (Charlotte) 
- Decore MacEachen - Studer—35. 
Fleming MacInnis aif : 
Garland i MacKenzie © : 
Gauthier (Lac-Saint- Macnaughton - 
Jean) McMillan 


(Quorum—10) 


Michener 


~~ 


A be E, O’Connor, i. 
Clerk of the Committee. 


% 5 pee MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


: . TUESDAY, May 29, 1956. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.00 a.m. this day. 
4 The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Boisvert, presided. 


; Members present: Miss Aitken, Messrs. Boisvert, Breton, Cardin, Crestohl, 
_ Decore, Fleming, Garland, Gauthier (Lac-Saint-Jean), Goode, Hansell, Henry, 
Huffman, James, Jutras, Knowles, MacKenzie, Macnaughton, McMillan, 
_Patterson, Pearkes, Starr, and Stuart (Charlotte) .—(23) 


In attendance: Messrs. R. M. Macdonnell, Deputy Under-Secretary of State 
_ for External Affairs; W. D. Matthews, Assistant Under-Secretary; H. J. Arm- 
_ strong, Head of the Finance Division; C. H. West, Chief Passport Officer. 


The Chairman suggested that Item 92—Departmental Administration be 
_ allowed to stand and that the Committee proceed with the consideration of 


I Item. 93—Passport Office. 


Following discussion, Item 93 was adopted. 


: Item 94—Representation Abroad—Operational—was called and allowed 
- to stand. 
B Item 95—Representation Abroad—Capital—was called and allowed to 
stand. 
3 Item 96—Official Hospitality—was called and adopted. 
: .Item 97—Relief and Repatriation—Distressed Canadians—was called and 
: ‘ adopted. 
Item 98—Representation at International Conferences—was called and 
adopted. 
Item 99—Grant to United Nations Association in Canada—was called and 
2 adopted. 
Item 100—Grant to the International Red Cross—was called and adopted. 
Item 101—Grant to the Atlantic Treaty Association in Canada—was called 
Bs. and adopted. 
. Item 102—Fellowships and Scholarships—was called and adopted. 
| Item 103—Assessment in International Organizations—was called and 
‘ : adopted. 
i Item 104—NATO Headquarters Building—was called and adopted. 
4 Item 105—U.N. expended Program for Technical Assistance was called and 
‘ adopted. 
j Item 106—Contribution to U.N. Children’s Fund was called and adopted. 
i Item 107—NATO Staff Assignments—was called and adopted. 
+. Item 108—I.C.A.O. Rental Assistance—was called and adopted. 
: Item 109—I.J.C. Salaries and Expenses—was called and allowed to stand. 
% Item 110—I.J.C. Studies and Surveys—was called and allowed to stand. 


Item 112—-Assessment for Membership in I.C.E.M.—was called and adopted. . 
Item 113—Grant to U.N. Refugee Fund—was called and adopted. 
2 Item 114—Grant to UNRWA Near East—was called and allowed to stand. 
Item 115—TInternational Commission Indo-China—was called and allowed 


to stand. 
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The Committee then reverted to Item 92 in order that the witness, Mr. 
Macdonnell, might answer questions asked at previous meetings held Tuesday, 
May 22nd, and Thursday, May 24th. 


By leave of the Committee, it was ordered that the following documents 
be printed in the Committee’s record of proceedings: 


1. Announcement of Canadian Government Overseas Awards. (See 
Appendix A) 


2. Statement re The United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency. 
(See Appendix B) 


3) Membership of the World Health Organization. (See Appendix C) 


4. Membership, and Subscriptions to the International Finance Corpora- 
tion. (See Appendix D) 


5. Statement re The Intergovernmental Committee on European Migra- 
tion. (See Appendix E) 


z 


a * | 


6. Statement re Support Costs for Canadian Forces in Germany. (See 
Appendix F) 


7. Statement re Indian Non-adherence to the San Francisco Treaty 
(1951)... (See Appendix G) 


8. Statement re Canadian Observers at United States Atomic Tests. 
(See Appendix H) 


Discussion on Item 92 continuing, the Committee adjourned at 12.40 p.m. 
to the call of the Chair. 


J. E. O’Connor,. 
Clerk of the Committee. 


OE ed oT EE ee ee ee 


a 3 EVIDENCE 


~ May 29, 1956 
1E002a: mi. 


The CHAIRMAN (Maurice Boisvert): Order, gentlemen. AsI see a quorum, 
we will proceed right away. ‘It is my intention this morning to go on item by 
_item and if some member wishes to have an item stand, and if he asks that it 
_ stand, I will be glad to agree to that. 


_ The first item, Item 92—Departmental Administration will stand. 
Item 93. Passport Office Administration, $275,251. 


The CHAIRMAN: You will find the details of this item on page 73 of the 
minutes of proceedings and evidence of April 20, 1956. Are there any questions 
with respect to “passport office administration’? 

: -Mr. FLEMING: Could we have a statement, Mr. Chairman, as to the volume 
of work being done now in the passport office. There is an increase of about 
10 per cent in the appropriation this year over last year. I presume that that 
is largely salaries. 


Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Deputy Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
called. 


; ~. The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, it is partly salaries and also the increasing 
cost of materials, the materials which go into the manufacture of the passports. 
The volume of business transacted by the passport office continues to increase. 
For example, in 1953 there were 74,000 passports issued and in 1955—this is 
the calendar year—we were up to 79,000, and the number of renewals has been 
increasing gradually year by year. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
@. Have any passports been cancelled in the last year?—A. No, sir. 

Q. None whatever?—A. No passports have been cancelled. On occasion 
“passport facilities are withheld in the case of people who have received assist- 
‘ance for repatriation until they clear up their obligations to the government; 
but those are the only cases. 

‘ Q. No doubt you’have occasion, in a routine way, to refuse many applica- 
tions for passports because they do not conform with the regulations and there 
‘is no entitlement?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has the department refused any application for passport where the 
ground for refusal had anything to do with association with subversive 
movements?—A. No. Refusal has been solely on the ground of not conforming 
‘with the regulations. 
be Q. There was one matter brought to my attention by a Canadian-born 
person who lived here all his life; he has had a passport for some considerable 
time: he is a businessman. When his passport was last renewed there was 
inserted in it one of these slips, with which I am sure you are familiar, contain- 
ing in both English and French the following words: 

f The following warning is adressed to: 


(a) Canadian citizens by naturalization, 
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(bo) Canadian citizens by birth in Canada of parents of alien origin. 

You may be considered by a foreign State to be a national of that state, 
although by Canadian law you are a citizen of Canada. You should 
bear in mind, therefore, that when you are within the boundaries of 
that state it may not be possible for Canada to give you effective diplo- 
matic or consular protection. 


(Signed) Department of External Affairs, Canada. 


What has led to the idea or the practice of inserting this slip in passports, 
either new or renewed? It is accompanied by another attached slip which reads: 


With the compliments of the passport office, Department of 
External Affairs. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Before that is answered, may I ask whether that insert was 
only for the renewal or was it there when the passport was originally issued 
as well? 3h 

Mr. FLEMING: No. It was a case of a passport being issued without such 
a slip and then when renewal was applied for it came back with this slip. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I wanted Mr. Macdonnell to deal with both those phases. 
' I understood that they were inserted immediately in a passport to a naturalized 
citizen. 

Mr. FLEMING: This was a man who was born in Canada 50 years ago. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Or a person in the category where his parents were aliens. 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, this problem arises because of the problem 
of dual nationality. There are states which do not recognize naturalization in 
another country, such as Canada. A Canadian may be a citizen by naturaliza- 


tion in Canada, He may, indeed, be born in Canada and derive his Canadian 


citizenship from Canadian birth while having been born of ahen parents. Even | 
in that case certain countries still maintain that because of his having been — 


born of those parents he possesses the nationality of the other state. Therefore, 


such a person in the other state may be regarded entirely as a citizen of — 


that state, and there is very little that can be done by Canadian diplomatic 


x, 


or consular means to extend Canadian protection to him. Now, the slip is © 


put into all passports, I think, firstly as a matter of administrative convenience. 


It would be difficult to check over each application to see whether a person ~ 


might or might not fall into that category. 


By Mr. Fleming: — 

Q. Do I understand then that the practice has been adopted of inserting 
those slips in all passports and all renewals of passports. now?—A. That is 
correct. y 

Q. How long has that practice been in effect? It cannot have been very 
long.—A. The practice has been in effect for some years. The slip has recently 
been revised and re-edited. 


yon 


Q. Are you quite sure that it has been in effect with respect to passports © 


issued to Canadian-born persons?—A. For some years. 
Q. That is news to me. I never heard of it before.. In my own passport 


applications I have never known anything of it. In this particular case I was 


surprised at it because it was issued to a man who was born in this country 


* 
& 
, 
¢ 
4 
a 


at 
YW 


¥ 
4, 


and has lived here all his life—about 50 years. His father was a very well q 
known Canadian business man and the family have been British subjects, I | 


suppose, from the time there first were British subjects. 


| 
i 


| 
| 
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Me. eons: What harm would there be in having this done? I usually can 


understand Mr. Fleming’s complaints but, if this is a complaint, I cannot 
- understand what harm there would be to have a slip of paper put in a passport 


which did not apply to the person concerned. 
' Mr, FLEMING: It is a warning addressed to: 


(a) Canadian citizens by naturalization, 
(b) Canadian citizens by birth in Canada of parents of alien origin. 


Mr. GoopE: What harm could there be to anyone else? 


Mr. FLEMING: Mr. Macdonnell has explained now, to simplify their prob- 
lem of practice in the department, that it is to be put in all passports rather 
than only placed in the different kinds of passports. 

Mr. GoopE: What harm is there in that? If there is one put in your passpoly 
and in mine, what harm is there? 

Mr. FLEMING: The gentleman to whom I referred did not appreciate having 
this issued to him for the first time. It had not been issued with his passport 
the first time but then it was issued to him as a warning to: 


(a) Canadian citizens by naturalization, 
(b) Canadian citizens by birth in Canada of parents of alien origin. 


As far as harm is concerned, nobody has suggested physical harm. We have 
the explanation now, which was not given to anyone before, that it is simply 


~ a question of facilitating the work of the department that it be put in every 


passport although it is not intended for every holder of a Canadian passport. 
Mr. CRESTOHL: Does this gentleman consider himself slighted? 


Mr. FLEMING: No. He does not consider himself better than anyone else, 
but he was wondering why the Canadian Department of External Affairs thought 


__ it necessary to issue a slip to him of this kind in his renewal passport while it 


—_ 
a Re es 


-was not found necessary to issue it to him in his original passport or previous 


renewals. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 
Q: I am sure had he addressed a question to the department that he would 


have received an immediate explanation.—A. There is just this additional point, 


Mr. Chairman. The passport office does its best to issue passports as promptly 
as possible. If one were to put different slips in different passports, I think 
inevitably it would slow up the procedure. So, for reasons of speed and a 


_ istrative convenience, we have been operating in this way. 


By Mr. Goode: 
Q. And it would cost a lot more money, I take it?—A. It would require 
more people to work on the problem. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. You are putting through by the day about 250 passports on an average?— 


A. In this calendar year we issued 7,500 in January, 8,500 in February, 8,800 in 


March, and 9,400 in April. 
Q. I worked it out on a daily average at about 250.—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 
Q. Under item 93 you also include the cost of issuing travelling documents 


: other than passports?—A. That is correct. 
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By Mr. Pearkes: 


Q. Coming to the changes in regulations for citizenship, are there some resi- 
dents of Canada—people who have been here for some considerable time—who 
have not made application to be landed immigrants today but, owing to their 
long residence in Canada, and for other reasons, they have lost citizenship rights 
in the country of their birth or where they were previously resident. An 
American, for instance, moving up here who has remained here a certain number 
of years may never have applied to be a landed immigrant, but has been here 
for many years and therefore cannot retain his United States citizenship and 
cannot get his Canadian citizenship for the balance of the 5 years from the date 

‘that he applied to be a landed immigrant. Now, that person—and.I have a 
definite case being referred to me—wishes to travel abroad and he cannot get a 
Canadian passport and he cannot get a United States passport; in fact he is a 
stateless person. What can be done to give him an alternative to a passport 
which would give him protection as a Canadian resident, as opposed to being 
a Canadian citizen? Is there anything which the passport office can do?— 
A. It is possible to issue a certificate of identity which is a travel document issued 
by our department to persons who are stateless or who are unable to obtain 
' appropriate travel documents from the ae of their nationality. This is a 
sample of the certificate issued. 

Q. Does that give him the same privileges as he would receive if he obtained 
an ordinary passport, or are there some limitations to that?—A. I think that 
would depend very largely on the laws and regulations of the countries to which 
he wished to travel. After all, a Canadian passport is personal identification 
and identification of one’s citizenship; a certificate of identity is simply a personal 
identification and something would obviously depend on the laws and regula- 
tions of other countries with regard to the admission of aliens. 

Q. He would get the benefits from Canadian chancelleries abroad?—-A. He 
would not be entitled to protection as a Canadian citizen, but would be entitled 
to facilities, in the case you mentioned, as a legally landed resident of Canada. 


My Mr. Starr: 

Q. Is there some agreement between Canada and the United States, as a 
good example, for the purpose of honouring these identity certificates? I know 
that some people have received them and that 90 per cent of them have not 
been honoured by the customs on the border of the United States. In other 
words, they have been refused admission.—A. There is no intergovernmental 
agreement, Mr.,Chairman, between Canada and the United States. The laws 
and regulations of the United States are applied to all persons intending to 
cross the border. 


By Mr. Pearkes: 

Q. Are many of these certificates of identification issued? How many, for 
instance, were issued last year?—-A. For the calendar year 1955 there were 
4,600 issued. 

Q. The process is pretty well known?—A. I think so. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 
Q. Mr. Macdonnell, am I right in stating that whilst a passport issued to 
a Canadian citizen is one of right, a certificate of identity is one of grace? 
—A. There is, I think, no absolute entitlement for a Canadian citizen to obtain 
a passport but certainly it is much more a matter of discretion for an alien to 
obtain a certificate of identity. 
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4 Q. To clear that. further, you say that it is not an absolute right for a 
PS Canadian to obtain on request a passport?—-A. The passport granting author- 
_ ity has always been regarded as one of the prerogatives of the crown. 


: Mr. Goopr: I would like to put a statement on the record. Mr. Mac- 

donnell would not know of this, but earlier in the year I had reason to contact 
_ his office in regard to the passports of two people in my constituency who 
were going to Mexico. For some reason they had left it until the last minute, 
as people will do, and his office told me that that morning there were over 300 
applications for passports. I had telephoned his office at something after 
9 o’clock in the morning and by 1 o’clock in the afternoon the two passports 
were in my possession. I not only appreciate the service but I also appreciate 
the courtesy of the young lady who did the work for me whose name I do 
not know. I did bring this to your attention, Mr. Macdonnell, because the 
service was excellent and the courtesy was more than excellent. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have enjoyed the same experience on many occasions. 
Mr. STarR: And I too, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Hansell: 


@. Are there many occasions, Mr. Macdonnell, when you would refuse a 
Canadian citizen a passport?—A. No, sir. 

@. Have there been any at all? It might be a fictitious case, but on what 
grounds would you have occasion to refuse it?—A. I would like to repeat what 
I said earlier, that there may be cases when passport facilities are withheld 
because a person has been repatriated at government expense and has not 
made a settlement; but otherwise passports are refused only in the normal 
course if people are not in fact Canadian citizens. There are a number of 
applications received from people who are clearly not Canadian citizens. 


Item. agreed to. 


Item 94. Representation abroad—operational—including authority, notwithstanding the 
Civil Service Act, for the appointment and fixing of salary rates of high commissioners, 
ambassadors, ministers plenipotentiary; consuls, secretaries and staff by the governor in 
council, $7,210,961. 


Item stands. 


Department and missions abroad— 

Item 95. Representation abroad—construction, acquisition or improvement of buildings, 
works, land, equipment and furnishings, and to the extent that blocked funds are avail- 
able for these expenditures, to provide for payment from these foreign currencies owned 
by Canada and provided only for governmental or other limited purposes, $1,987,207. 


Item stands. 


Department and missions abroad— 
Item 96. To provide for official hospitality, $30,000. 


sore 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q@. What was the expenditure on this item last year? Has this become 
y pretty standard as to amount?—A. For the last couple of years. It was raised, 
_ I think, two years ago. It is now fairly stable. 

Q. Would you give us the actual figure of expenditure?—-A. Last year it 
- was necessary to ask for a supplementary vote and the total was approximately 
$42,000. 
4 Q. You are just asking for the same amount as you were voted last year 
ay the present éestimates?—A. Yes. As far as we can see at the moment that 
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should carry us through the year. This is not an easy amount to estimate 
because the major part of the expenditures is affected by the number of dis- 
tinguished visitors who come to Canada. 

Q. I can appreciate the difficulty in budgeting precisely on the item. What 
was it, in particular, which accounted for the excess last year over the amount 
which you are continuing to ask for this year? Was it something special?—A. 
The largest item in the previous year arose out of the visit of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Royal. 

Q. Perhaps I can put my point this way: as things stand now, is the $30,000 
reckoned to be sufficient to meet the requirements for this purpose throughout 
the fiscal year?—-A. As far as I know that will cover the expected visitors. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 

Q. Is this item of official hospitaliy restricted to the hospitality extended 
to official visitors to Canada or does it also apply abroad?—A. This is only for 
use in Canada. Expenditures abroad come under the vote for departmental 
representation abroad. 

Q. What item in the estimates would that mee 


The CHAIRMAN: Item 94, 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. I understand that it applies only to visitors who actually reach Ottawa. 
You do not use any of this for other purposes?—-A. It may be used at other. 
points in Canada. For example, last year the government gave a dinner to 
the representatives attending the assembly of the International Civil Aviation 


Organization which was meeting in Montreal. The same has happened in 
_ Toronto. 


By Mr. Goode: 


Q. In respect to. the Princess Royal who went to British Columbia, who 
pays the expenses there, or under what vote would that be covered?—A. Under 
this vote. 


Q. Do we cover all the expenditure with respect to people coming to 
Canada in this amount of $30,000 a year?—-A. There are only a few cases a 
year of visits from heads of state or distinguished persons, and sometimes the 
government extends hospitality for a journey across the country. 


By Mr. Pearkes: 
Q. In connection with the Princess Royal’s visit, a great deal of hospitality 
was extended by British Columbia from other sources.—A. Certainly. 


Q. I doubt whether any grant in this respect came from this vote, or, if so, 
a very small amount. 


Item agreed to. 


Item 97. To provide for relief and repatriation of distressed Canadian citizens 
abroad and their dependents and for the reimbursement of the United Kingdom 
for relief expenditures incurred by its diplomatic and consular posts on Canadian 
account (part recoverable), $15,000. 


By Mr. Patterson: 

Q. Would Mr. Macdonnell give us an explanation of how this operates and 
what particular cases it covers?—A. Yes, sir. Let me cite a hypothetical exam- 
ple. A Canadian travelling in Europe falls sick and uses up all his money, or 
is robbed as sometimes happens, or in other ways becomes destitute. Then, 
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recourse can be had to this vote. We obtain an undertaking to repay and in 
about 50 per cent of the cases repayment is made. In some cases there are 
_ just no funds available from which to make payment. 
_ @. The amount allocated here is $15,000. Could we have an average for 
the year?—A, I can give you figures, Mr. Chairman, taking the last three years; 
In 1953-54 we spent $14,500 and recovered $4,800; in 1954-55 we spent only 
$8,300 and recovered $6,000; in 1955 up until the end of December, $8,600 had 
been spent and $4,400 recovered. 
Q. And approximately how many would be involved in those figures?— 
A. I could not give you an estimate off-hand; not a great many. 
/ Q. Is there any limit set on the amount for assistance to any one individual, 
or is it Just according to the discretion of the department?—A. The limit really. 
; is the minimum amount that will cover subsistence until transportation by a 
reasonably cheap method can be effected to Canada. 


By Miss Aitken: 
é _ Q. Mr. Macdonnell, do you keep pressing for these repayments or forget 
- ‘about them?—A. We keep pressing for repayment and if a point is reached 
_. at which no further repayment is being made or appears likely to be made, 
é the Department of Justice is consulted as to whether any legal action should 
* _ be taken. 


on By Mr. Goode: 

>  . Q. Has legal action been taken in some cases?—-A. I do not recall any 
eases in which it has. Usually we find that people are very good about making 

repayment, sometimes over quite an extended period as they can afford it. 

When no further repayment is made it is for very understandable reasons. 


Item agreed to. 


Item 98. Canadian representation at international conferences, $200,000. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. What conferences are planned for this year at which Canada will be 
-_represented,'and what is the amount estimated for each?—-A. Mr. Chairman, 
first of -all I might just summarize the expenditure for the past fiscal year, 
' 1955-56. ‘The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, NATO, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

@. Are ‘there many of these?—-A. About six or seven. 

ms Q. Will you give us the amounts also, please—A. For GATT, $57,000; 
NATO, $11,000; General Assembly of the United Nations, $92,000; International 
Civil Aviation Organization, $2,800; Colombo Plan, $8,200; meetings to discuss 
the International Atomic Energy Agency, $5,400; then there were a number 
of, small miscellaneous conferences involving an expenditure of about $20,000. 
ae @. Your details show that you expect the actual expenditure under this 
F item for 1955-56 to run to $198,000. I take it then that the estimate for the 
present fiscal year is made without any foreknowledge of the full range of 
- international conferences which may be called during the year, and this tem 
has simply been based on last year’s expenditure?—A. That is all we can do, 
Mr. Chairman. We have discussed this particular item a number of times in 
a this committee. It is singularly difficult to anticipate, for a year or 18 months 
i : ahead, how many conferences will be held and at what time. I think we were 


total expenditures were about $198,000. 


very fortunate last year in keeping within the $200,000 that was voted. The 
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By Mr. Crestohl: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this question: are these expenditures 
to cover the costs incurred by the members of your department for attending 
these various conferences, or do they cover the attendance by Canadians or 
government representatives of all departments at these conferences? I want 
to clarify my question further by saying, for instance, there are expenditures 
incurred for attending GATT, and is that not an expense of, say, the Department 
of Trade and Commerce; or the Colombo Plan, for instance—is that not a 
charge under the Colombo Plan expenditures?—A. It could certainly be done 
from a variety of departmental votes. But the practice is to pay from this vote 
all expenditures for major conferences, for people coming from all departments 
of government and people who are not in government service. There are people 
from outside the public service who are sent as delegates and advisers to 
conferences and the practice is to pay their expenses from this vote. 


Item agreed to. 


Item 99, Grant to the United Nations Association in Canada, $11,000. 


By Mr. Patterson: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, could we have a brief explanation of this vote. I know 
it is relatively small, but we do not hear too much about the United Nations 
Association in Canada. What is its primary purpose and to what extent is it 
carrying on its objective? 

Mr. FLEMING: We should hear more about it. Iam going to nominate Mr. 
Patterson for membership in the association. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I was just on the point of doing that. £ 

The WiTNEss: Its purpose, Mr. Chairman, is to arouse interest in, and 
disseminate information about, the United Nations. There are branches through- 
out the country and they do a good deal in the way of distributing information 
and material which is provided by the information division of the United 
Nations, and in other ways—through speakers and discussion groups, and so 
on,—to arouse an interest in achieving a wider understanding of the purposes 
of the United Nations. It is to assist in that work that this grant has been 
included in the estimates for a number of years. 


By Mr. Patterson: 


Q. Approximately how many branches would there be?—A. I could not 
give an accurate number, but I think that there are branches in all major 
centres in Canada and in some other centres as well. 

Q. Do you have any report at all as to the extent of their activities? 
—A. Yes. Our United Nations division keeps. in fairly close touch with 
them, and provides them with advice and material. They have a national head- 
quarters here in Ottawa which is in quite close touch with the department. 

Mr. GoopdE: We have a most excellent branch of this organization in 
Vancouver. I am quite sure that they would welcome the honourable 
gentleman. 

Mr. FLEMING: There is a conference to be held in Toronto this June, under 
the auspices of the United Nations Association, to be held at the university of 
Toronto, and I am sure that any member of the committee who would care 
to go would be very welcome. 

Q. The grant to the United Nations Association would not include anything 
for the International Law Society?—A. No. 


Item agreed to. 
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Item 100. Grant to the International Committee of the Red Cross, $15,000. 


Item agreed to. 
f 
Item 101. Grant to Atlantic Treaty Association of Canada, $2,500. 


By Mr. Patterson: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, perhaps I could display my ignorance again on this 
particular item.—A. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the grant to the Atlantic 
Treaty Association of Canada is similar to that for the United Nations 
Association, to bring about a better knowledge of NATO, and what it is doing. 
So, for the first time, it has been decided to ask for a small grant to enable 
them to carry out this information activity. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. How does this relate in amount in proportion to the total budget of the 
association?—-A. I do not know the details of their budget. 


‘By Mr. Pearkes: 


Q. What is the membership of this association?—A. In numbers? 
Q. Yes.—A. That I cannot say. 


Q. Does it exist outside of the parliament buildings?—-A. Oh, yes, sir. There 
are branches throughout the country. 


Item agreed to. 


Item 102. To authorize and provide for the payment of fellowships and scholar- 
ships and travelling expenses to enable Canadians to study in France, The Nether- 
lands and Italy, and to the extent that blocked funds are available for these foreign 
currencies owned by Canada and provided only for governmental or other limited 
purposes, and for payment to the Royal Society of Canada of amounts not to exceed 
$10,000 in all to meet travelling and other administrative costs incurred by the 
society for those it may designate to act on its behalf in selecting persons to receive 
fellowships and scholarships, $125,000. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

@. Would Mr. Macdonnell make a statement on this item?—A. Mr. Chair- 
man, the conditions under which these awards are made have not changed from 
recent years. The committee might be interested in the figures of recent 
fellowships and scholarships awarded. In 1953-54, 12 fellowships and 16 
scholarships, or a total paid from blocked funds of $111,000. 

Q. Excuse me. Are any paid from funds which are not blocked?—A. The 
only amount paid apart from blocked funds was the amount of approximately 
$10,000 paid to the Royal Society of Canada for administration. In 1954-55, 13 
fellowships and 7 scholarships, $10,000 to the Royal Society of Canada, and 
$104,000 paid from blocked funds. Our figures for 1955-56 only go as far as 
December 31; 12 fellowships were awarded and 16 scholarships, and up to 
_ the end of December, $74,000 had been spent. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 
Q. Could you tell us, Mr. Macdonnell, in some detail, what these fellowships 
and scholarships are for, and how are they determined or awarded?—A. I 
wonder, Mr. Chairman, if the committee would wish to include in its records the 


- announcement issued each year which contains this information. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I so move. 
(See Appendix A) 
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By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. I think, Mr. Macdonnell, that you might say a word as to who Beta te 


handles the applications and to whom the awards are made. It is done only by 


the Royal Society of Canada, is it not?—A. The Royal Society of Canada has. 


undertaken to make the selections and they have really a very distinguished 
group of people who consider the applications and make the recommendations. 


Q. It is obviously not the sort of selection which should be made within the 
department.—A. We are very grateful os the Royal Society of Canada has 
undertaken this job. 

Q. I am sure that we.all feel that way. 


By Mr. Goode: 

Q. These scholarships are based entirely on the university level, I take it?— 
A. For those people whose field is in work covered by universities; but awards 
are also made to people in the fine arts, in music, painting, and so on, whose 
training is not necessarily of a university nature. 

Q. Is that more valuable, I wonder, than taking another view of scholar- 
ships? Why do we not take note of the students in the secondary schools in 
the country who are proceeding to university, in respect to these scholarships? 
I have never heard of one of those young people ever attaining one of these 
scholarships. Is that a matter of government policy?—A. I do not suppose I can 
give the answer fully. But it is certainly the general view that more benefit can 
be derived from awards of this kind when a certain stage of maturity has been 
reached and the person is ready to proceed with advanced study, whether in 
university fields or in music, or whatever it may be. 

Q. Of course I would be of a different opinion. I quite agree that- you are 
right to a point, but I rather wonder whether we are just putting those scholar- 
ships into the hands of some people who can be of value to Canada and for- 
getting another group. I rather think that is a matter of government policy.— 
A. I am inclined to agree with you. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 

Q. I wonder whether scholarships in the diplomatic service are: awarded 
out of this fund? Specifically I have in mind the attendance of prospective 
young men who wish to enter the diplomatic service at schools or universities 
on special courses. I understand that a school for diplomatic service has been 
established at McGill and I wonder if you could say a word about that. I think 
that you discussed it two or three years ago at one of our committee meetings. 
Has any further progress been made since then?—A. Mr. Chairman, we have not 
seen any need to seek funds for scholarships of that type. There is, from our 
point of view, a sufficient number of candidates each year who have not only 
completed their undergraduate work but, as I said at an earlier meeting, in most 
cases have advanced to some post-graduate work. Certainly the opportunities 
for Canadian men and women to obtain university degrees seem to be sufficient 
to provide a satisfactory group of applicants each year. 

@. You have not had any cases where, for example, someone in Canada 
desired to attend the diplomatic school in France?—-A. There are such people 
and a good many of them manage to achieve their objective either by winning 
scholarships or by earning money and saving it. We sometimes give leave of 
absence to young foreign officers for a year or more who have possibly won 
scholarships or who have other plans for postgraduate study. 


Item agreed to. 
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nts may exceed or fall short of the equi- 
of December, 1955, which is, $2,977,569. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Mr. Macdonnell, I am just wondering under this item, for instance 
7 with respect to subagencies of the United Nations, how the amounts are made 
up if the nations do not meet their assessments?—-A. There usually are rather 
protracted discussions in the United Nations and in the specialized agencies 
_ about how that problem is to be faced. Most of the agencies have rules about 
what happens to people who fall into arrears. At a certain stage their voting 
_ power disappears. I think that the broad answer is that this is a matter of 
_ negotiation and compromise. 
or} @. Russia, for instance, belongs to the World Health Organization and 
went some years without paying. Did Russia eventually pay up?—A. That 
has been under negotiation at the current meeting of the World Health Organi- 
_. sation, and, for the years in which they were inactive members, it is proposed 
_ that they pay a small token payment of, I think, 5 per cent of their assessment 
for those years in which they, to all intents, withdrew. 
Q. If a budget were drawn up tightly, that would mean that we, along 
_ with the other nations, would have to meet that budget in succeeding years?— 
A. Yes. If members withdraw, either the budget has to shrink or the other 
_ members will have to pay more. 


By Mr. Goode: 


Q. It is definitely decided, however, that when the 16 new nations in the 
UN come under the regular charge that Canada will have some amount 
refunded?—A. That is right. 


Vv 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. In the table which you have supplied, Mr. Macdonnell, which is printed 
on page 92 of the proceedings of the committee, and is on page 27 of your 
- original statement in the mimeographed form, you have set out in each case 
- in the columns on the right hand side, the proportion or fractional levy of 
certain of the leading countries, presumably for purposes of comparison?— 


& A. Yes. 
a ; Q. Let me first ask what nations, if any, are in arrears in making their 


_ payments? Take the United Nations, for instance.—A. Mr. Chairman, a ques- 
~ tion was asked at the last meeting of the committee on arrears, and we have 
,, a statement here which can be tabled or read if the committee wishes. 

Q. Is it lengthy? I am wondering if there are any questions which might 
' arise out of it?—-A. This is a statement of the arrears of members of the 
- United Nations in the three most recent years: in 1955—Argentina, $483,356; 
Bolivia, $15,981; Chile, $105,936; China, $2,201,205; Cuba, $101,164.48: 
- Ecuador, $97.88; Greece, $36,478; Guatemala, $27,310; India, $140,000; Iran, 
aig $17,000; Lebanon, $19,820; Nicaragua, $9,408; Pakistan, $140,000; Peru, $69,140; 
Uruguay, $66,439; Yemen, $15,856. That total comes to $3,450,000 in round 


' lative total. Those are the balances due by the states named. 

@ Q. Do you have the 1956 figures; the present status of arrears?—A. No. 
a . . 
i siderably smaller total that was due at the end of 1954: Bolivia, $22,941; 
China, $2,190,000; Peru, $72,128; Uruguay, $69,427. There are only four mem- 


This takes us up to the end of 1955. If one goes back a year, one finds a con-_ 
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ber nations that had not paid up. For 1953, there were only two countries 
outstanding: Bolivia, $24,622; Uruguay, $25,463.17; or a total of roughly 
$50,000 outstanding from the 1953 contributions. 

Q. We naturally look at these figures of relative contributions with some 
interest in the Russian contribution to the United Nations and to the Inter- 
national Labour Organization and UNESCO. It is rather striking that the 
contribution of the USSR is about on an average of 41 per cent of the United 
States. I suppose the fact is that there is no rule of thumb, or guiding principle, 
that is recognized by all in determining these contributions. It is pretty much 
a catch as catch can matter, is it not?—-A. That is right. An effort is made to 
use whatever statistical material may be available about national income and 
capacity to pay and extent of interest in a particular activity but, as you say, 
you can only go a certain distance in using those figures. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 

Q. In the International Civil Aviation Organization headquarters in 
Montreal during the last two or three years there have been little items of 
disagreement and discontent, shall we say, within the organization which 
affected us. This year things seem to be rather quiet. Are you in a position 
to say that the relations have been generally improved? Are they satisfied? 
It seems to me most important to keep this UN Organization in Canada, 
especially in the air transport field,, which makes us the world capital of 
air transport law and aviation research. It is most important. I know they 
had trouble with the provincial authorities and municipal authorities, but, 
so far as I know, no trouble with the federal authorities. Is the situation 
quiet there now?—-A. May I answer in this way, Mr. Chairman. There will 
be held in June of this year what ICAO calls one of its major assemblies which 
are held every three years. There are minor assemblies held in each of the 
intervening two years. I think that the question could be answered only 
after that assembly has taken place. 


By Mr. Knowles: 

Q. I see in the last item, in the breakdown of this item on page 185, that 
we contributed $223,625 to the cost of the civil administration of NATO. 
What is the total cost of NATO’s civil administration, and what kind of items 
does it include? For example, we can break it down into office expenses, 
salaries and many other items.—A. I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that I can 
add much to what I said at the last meeting about the Canadian share and 
‘the purposes of the civil budget of NATO. Briefly, this is the expenditure of 
the secretariat for salaries, office accommodation and all the incidental expenses 
of the staff in Paris, and does not include any items for military budgets. 

Q. Did you give the last time the total figure for the civil administration?— 
A. In this sense, Mr. Chairman, that we gave the total Canadian contribution 
and the percentage that that represented of the total. I have not worked out 
the total, but I think it is implied. 

Q. How many people are on the salary list?—A. I ould have to get the 
‘details of that for a subsequent meeting. 

- Q. Could you, for a subsequent meeting, get the details as to the number 

of salaries and perhaps some sample salaries?—A. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Could we carry the item and bring this up under 92? 

Mr. KnNow.eEs: That is satisfactory. 


Item agreed to. 


Government | 
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Item 104. To provide for a further contribution by the Canadian government 
towards the cost of constructing the North Atlantic Treaty Organization permanent 
headquarters in an amount of 57,800,000 French francs, notwithstanding that pay- 
ment may exceed or fall short of the equivalent in Canadian dollars, estimated as 
of December 3, 1955, which is, $165,077. 


By Mr. Pearkes: 


Q. There is a fairly big increase in this?—A. They are just getting into 
construction. 

Q. I notice that from the comments on page 77 it would indicate that the 
Period of the estimate is from June?—A. Yes. That is the end of their fiscal 
year. 

Q. Have we any control of or supervision over the construction and ex- 
penses?—-A. We have the same share as have all other member nations. 
These plans were submitted to the organization, discussed, approved, and of 


_ course there is an international audit of the expenditures in this as in all other 


international organizations. 
Q. Is there any international inspection of construction?—A. That, I think, 


- is largely a function of the secretary-general, subject to examination by NATO 


committees on budgeting and finance and to audits which take place regularly. 
Item agreed to. 


Item 105. To provide for the Canadian government’s contribution to the United Na- 
tions expanded program for technical assistance to underdeveloped countries in an 
amount of $1,800,000 U.S., notwithstanding that payment may exceed or fall short of the 
equivalent in Canadian dollars, estimated as of December, 1955, which is, $1,798,875. 


Mr. FLEMING: Could we stand this item, Mr. Chairman, unless Mr. Mac- 


donnell is in a position to give an extended comment on it today. 


The WItTNEss: I can make a statement on this item, if the committee so 
wishes. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. The statement which we have is just six lines long—A. Of course, 


_ Canadian participation in technical assistance is undertaken both through the 
United Nations and the Colombo plan. We are here dealing with the United 


Nations side of it. The so-called regular program is financed out of the 


i ordinary budgets of the United Nations and the specialized agencies. The 


expanded program of technical assistance is under the supervision, primarily, 


of the Economic and Social Council and its Technical Assistance Committee 
_over which the General Assembly assumes only a broad supervisory function, 
The latter program is dependent upon voluntary contributions of interested 


governments. Its activities are carried out through the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration and the various specialized agencies. The 
-following are the Canadian contributions since the inception of the expanded 
program: 1950-51, $350,000; 1952, $750,000; 1953, $800,000; 1954, $1,500,000; 


1955, $1,500,000; and 1956, $1,800,000 is requested. The expanded 


program has been receiving increasing support from contributing governments. 
At December 31, 1955, contributions had reached a total of $115 million. At 
the sixth technical assistance pledging conference in November of 1955, 61 


countries pledged $28 million, whereas the total contribution for 1955 amounted 
to $26,900,000. I think that is all I have to say on the United Nations side of 


technical assistance. 


By Mr. Crestohl: : 
Q. Is the difference between the amount pledged and the amount paid 
‘made up by the arrears of the countries who have not yet paid?—-A. Arrears 
do not enter into this. The total of the sum is simply the total of all the 


voluntary contributions which have been made. 
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By Mr. Goode: 


Q. You gave us there a figure of an increase of some million dollars 
between the two years. In respect to the average ‘increase, what is the com- 
parison in Canada’s increase in respect to the money which they have paid 
‘or pledged?—-A. Our increase has been roughly proportionate to the way in 
which the total pledged has been going up. 

Q. You did give us the figures as to how much was pledged. —A. Yes. 
There was a conference held in November of 1955. That is an annual con- 
ference at which the representatives of the various countries come together 
and say what they can offer. There were 61 countries which pledged $28 
million.: Now, the total contribution for the previous year amounted to 
roughly $27 million. 

Q. That is a $1 million increase in the twelve months Petal one year to 
the other?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was Canada’s increase in that same period?—A. $300,000. 


Item agreed to. 


Item 106. Contribution to the United Nations Children’s Fund, $650,000. 
Item agreed to. 


Item 107. North Atlantic Treaty Organization—To provide, subject to the approval 
of- the governor in council and notwithstanding the Civil Service Act, for special 
administrative expenses, including payment of remuneration, in connection with 
the assignment by the Canadian government of Canadians to the international staff 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (part recoverable from the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization), $35,484. 


Item agreed to. 


Item 108. International Civil Aviation Organization—To provide the International 
Civil Aviation Organization with office accommodation at less than commercial rates, 
$200,543. 


Item agreed to. 


Item 109. International Joint Commission—Salaries and expenses of the commis- 
sion including, subject: to the approval of the governor in council and notwith- 
standing the International Boundary Waters Treaty Act, as amended, payment of 
salary of the chairman of $17,000 per annum, $100,745. 


Item 110. To provide for Canada’s share of the expense of ebadses, surveys 
and investigations of the International Joint Commission, $199,180. 
Mr. Starr: I would like to ask that items 109 and 110 stand until General 
. MeNaughton’s appearance. 2 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Items 109 and 110 stand. 


\ 


Item 112. To provide for the Canadian government’s assessment for membership 
in the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration in an amount of 
$209,665 U.S., notwithstanding that payment may exceed or fall short of the 
equivalent in Canadian dollars, estimated as of December, 1955, which is, $209,534. 


Item agreed to. 


Item 113. To provide for a grant by fhe, Canadian government to the United 
Nations Refugee Fund, $125,000. 
By Mr. Starr: 
Q. That is the item which we discussed the other day to displaced persons 
in refugee camps which are still being maintained in Europe?—A. Yes. 
Mr. CRESTOHL: Mr. Macdonnell was going to give us some answers on that 


question as to whether there were refugee camps still left in Europe,’ where 


they were located, and some other details which were requested. 


4 
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The CHAIRMAN: We will go through the items and when we are finished 
_ Mr. Macdonnell has a statement with respect to this. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: That is satisfactory. 
J Item agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Item 114—Contributions to the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 

Mr. Starr: I would ask that items 114 and 115 stand for the 

Mr. GOODE: May I ask for what reason? 


4 Mr. Starr: There are a number of questions which may have to be asked. 
E Mr. GooDE: By whom? 


Mr. Starr: By certain members of the committee. 


, Mr. GoopE: I am not going to argue with the hon. gentleman as to which 
_ items should stand, but I think that if members of his party have questions 
- which they wish*to ask, those members should stay in the committee. However, 
_ Iam not going to argue that they should not stand. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Starr, you are asking that items 114 and 115 stand? 
» Mr. STARR: Yes. 


Mr. Goode: I think that before we go any further with these items, Mr. 
_ Chairman, I would like to ask of Mr. Starr who has questions to ask on these 
items? 
* Mr. Starr: Mr. Fleming has a number of questions; he could not stay 
_ here because he has an important meeting to attend, and he had to leave. I do 
_ not think any time would be lost by this procedure. 


: The CHaIRMAN: There is an agreement that Mr. Macdonnell will make a 
_ statement with respect to these items and I have reserved the rights of Mr. 
_ Fleming to ask questions if he wishes at the next meeting. 

i Mr. GoovE: I am not going to argue. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have finished with the items of the estimates. Now, 
Mr. Macdonnell wishes to answer a few questions which were asked the other 
day by Mr. Fleming and some other members of the committee. I will refer to 
the questions by number. First, number one. Mr. Fleming was asking about 
the salary paid to the secretary general of NATO. 
a | Mr. CRESTOHL: Do you not think that if Mr. Fleming asked those questions 
b he should be here to hear the answers? Perhaps, if Mr. Macdonnell is coming 
back, they could be given on that occasion. 
i The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but in my humble opinion it is better to have the 
_ views of Mr. Macdonnell at this time in order that Mr. Fleming will have the 
answers available on the record and he may then ask questions at the next 
' meeting. 
An hon. MEmBER: He would see the answers on the record? 
_ The CuHarrMaAN: Yes. Some of the questions will be answered by state- 
-ments which will be tabled; others can better be answered by statements made 


time being. 


if 
} 
‘] 


Ma 
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here. 

i Mr. GoopE: I am going to object to this procedure. Mr. Fleming knew 
that these questions would come up today. I can imagine no more important 
“meeting than this meeting of the External Affairs Committee; I am going to 
side with a member who has just spoken, and I am going to ask that Mr. 
Macdonnell’s statement either be put on the record or that we hold the answers 
“until Mr. Fleming is present. I think that is fair, and I think it is fair to Mr. 
‘Fleming, too. But I am not going to argue the point; I think Mr. Fleming 
‘should be in the committee at this moment. 
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The CHairMAN: I can agree with you, but— 


Mr. Starr: I think it is quite agreeable that Mr. Macdonnelt should give 
his answers; they will be recorded. 


The CHAIRMAN: That facility has been granted to other members, too. 
Mr. CRESTOHL: I raised the point as a courtesy to Mr. Fleming; he put the 


questions and he may want to get replies from Mr. Macdonnell with regard 
to them. He may have other questions to put. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not want to deprive Mr. Fleming of the opportunity 
of asking questions; he will be able to ask questions, if he wishes to do so, 
at the next meeting but I think it will be easier and quicker if Mr. Fleming 
has an opportunity of seeing the statements made by the witness, since he 
could then consider what kind of questions he might wish to ask. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: As long as we are agreed that Mr. Fleming has the right 
to ask further questions ... 

Mr. Macnaucuton: If Mr. Fleming is satisfied let us proceed. 

The Witness: The first question asked concerns the salary paid to the 
secretary general of NATO. 

I find that information about the salary and aitawanite of the secretary- 
general of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization has never been made public 
and the name of the secretary-general has never been listed in official 
documentation giving information on the salaries of members of the NATO 
staff. It would not seem appropriate for an official of the department to make 
public such information since to do’so would require the prior agreement of 
the members of the organization. I can say, however, that figures included in 
recent speculative newspaper stories go well beyond the facts. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions? 


Mr. PaTTerRSOoN: Why the secrecy? Surely this should be a matter of public 
knowledge. If we subscribe toward the salary paid to the head of an organ- 
ization there should be no secrecy about the thing. 

Mr. Crestouu: Perhaps there might be a little underpayment. 

The CHAIRMAN: That question was discussed at the meeting of the NATO 
countries’ Parliamentary Association. 


Mr. Starr: There is no secrecy with regard to what the secretary general 


of the United Nations get, and the United Nations is an organization which 
covers a far broader scope; certainly, having in mind the contribution toward 


NATO which is made by this country, I see no reason why the salary of the — 


secretary general should be kept secret. 


Mr. CrESTOHL: I do not think it is for us to probe into the confidential | 


business of another organization, notwithstanding the fact that we form a 
part of it. 


The CHAIRMAN: I quite agree with you, Mr. Crestohl. Shall we pass to — 


the second matter? Mr. Fleming and Mr. McMillan asked what members: of 
the United Nations are in arrears with subscriptions. 


The Witness: I have read the answer to that, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Question number three was asked by Mr. Fleming. A 
question concerning the need for continued efforts by the United Nations’ 
Korean Reconstruction Agency. 


The WITNEss: I have a statement which could be tabled. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it the wish of the committee that this document be . 


tabled and printed in the minutes of this meeting? 
Agreed. 
(See Appendix “B’’) 
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_ Mr. Srarr: Returning for a moment to this question of salary. Has the 
department the information as to the salary paid? 


_ The Witness: We have figures, Mr. Chairman, but because of the agree- 
- ment which has lasted now for, I suppose, four years on this rather delicate 
- question it would not be appropriate for a member of the department to make 
_ them public. 
3 The CHAIRMAN: Question number four, asked by Mr. Crestohl is: what 
_ refugee camps continue to be operated in Europe? We could combine the 
_ answer to that with the answer to question number 5—Mr. Fleming was seeking 


information concerning “hard core refugees” in Western Europe and the 
location of refugee camps. 


The WITNEss: Dealing first with the refugee camps, there are at present 
_ about 200 official refugee camps in western Europe, l.e., camps administered or 
Supervised by national governments. These are located mainly in Austria and 
‘the Federal Republic of Germany with several others in Greece and Italy. It 
is estimated that approximately 50 per cent of the 70,000 refugees living in 
camps are located in Austrian official camps. In addition there are in Austria 
many thousands (estimated at between 20,000 to 30,000) in unofficial camps, 
_ i.e. camps which are administered by the “land” or municipality; camps which 
are the responsibility of private industrial firms; and camps which exist only 
_ as de facto groups of persons living in community. 
The term “hard core”, as we understand it, is appled to refugees who, 
because of age or illness are incapacitated or in need of institutional care, and 
_ are not considered to be asset to any country. The U.N. High Commissioner for 
_ Refugees reported to the 10th General Assembly last year that there were 
15,500 identifiable “hard core” cases under his mandate requiring institutional 
or special care. 
The term “hard core” is not used to distinguish between the remainder 
of wartime refugees and the more recent political refugees from eastern 
European countries, both categories coming under the High Commissioner’s 
mandate. To the best of our knowledge there have been no official statistics 
‘prepared showing the proportion of the 300,000 European refugees under the 
_ High Commissioner’s mandate who fall into these two categories. 
| The United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees has achieved a 
certain amount of success in settling some of the “hard core” cases. Under the 
High Commissioner’s permanent solutions Program, which is designed prim- 
_arily to integrate refugees in the countries of their present residence, 30 projects 
have been authorized involving construction of sanatoria, old people’s home, 
placement in local institutions, pension schemes, etc. The ultimate success of 
these projects will, of course, depend on the availability of adequate funds. In 
addition, the High Commissioner has been successful in encouraging some 
| European governments, notably Norway, Sweden and the Netherlands to accept 
some of these difficult cases. 


The CHatirmaAN: Are there any questions? 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


F @. Yes Mr. Macdonnell. Have you received any estimate as to the possible 
length of time before these camps are finally liquidated?—A. I think the only 
answer I can give to that question, Mr. Chairman, is that it will depend on the 
extent to which individuals, voluntary groups, and governments continue to 
‘make. contributions to the solution of the problem. 1S sity: 
—- .Q.:Ivam aware that the Canadian government is making its contribution 
and doing its share toward helping to liquidate some of the hard core cases, 
but I wonder whether the high commissioner has projected any possible period 
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during which these camps may well have to endure.—A. I know that when 
he was appointed he drew up a four year program in which it was hoped 
that substantial progress would be made but I do not believe he would expect 
that within that four year period the problem would be entirely solved. 

Q. When would that period terminate?—A. It would run, I think, for 
another two or possibly three years. 


By Miss Aitken: 

-Q. Has Canada accepted any of these hard core cases?—A. I cannot answer 
that question because it would involve trying to identify the categories into 
which various immigrants would fall. It may be that some of these people, 

possibly parents or elderly relatives of men and women already living in 
’ Canada, have been brought in, but that is a matter which is, of course, the 
responsibility of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration and we would 
not have figures. 

The CHaIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 

Question five: Mr. Fleming asked for a list of the present members of 
the World Health Organization. 

The Wrrness: I have a statement with regard to that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it the pleasure of the committee to have the statement 
tabled and printed? 


Agreed. (See Appendix ‘“C’’). 


The CHarRMAN: Mr. Patterson asked how many nations have joined the | 
International Finance Corporation. : 


Mr. Crestout: Is that the name of the organization—the International 
Finance Corporation? ; 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. PatrreRson: Pardon me, Mr. Chairman, but there is another part to 
that question—the total amount subscribed to the organization. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is included in the statement. 


(See Appendix “D’’). 


The CHAIRMAN: A sixth question was asked by Mr. Fleming concerning 
the activities of the Inter-governmental Committee on European Migration. 
Mr. Macdonnell has a statement on that; is it the wish of the committee to 
have the statement tabled and printed. 


Agreed. 
(See Appendix “E’’). 


A seventh question: 


The CHAIRMAN: General Pearkes was asking for information concerning 
the Canadian forces in Germany, and there is a statement with regard to 
that, too. Is it the wish of the committee to have the statement printed and 
tabled? 


Agreed. 
(See Appendix “F”’’). 


The CHAIRMAN: Two questions, one relating to Indian non-adherence to- 
the San Francisco Treaty of 1951, were asked of the Honourable The Secretary | 
of State for External Affairs some time ago. Mr. Macdonnell is in a position 
_ to answer both questions at this time. If it is the wish of the Committee, Mr. 
Macdonnell’s statement could be tabled and printed. 
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Mr. CRESTOHL: Who asked the question, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHatRMAN: I cannot recall, for the moment. 
here. Shall this statement be printed? 


Agreed. 
(See Appendix “G’), 


No, there is no name 


The second question was with ‘respect to Canadian observers at the United 
States atomic tests. The question was asked by Mr. Michener of Mr. Pearson, 
and here again Mr. Macdonnell has a statement with regard to it. It could 
be tabled and printed, if that is the wish of the committee. 

Agreed. 


(See Appendix “H’’). 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I take it that that will be printed as a matter of con- 
_ venience to Mr. Michener: he could read it in the report and if he has any 
further questions to ask he could ask them. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is so. 


Well, we have come to the end of our busituess this morning, and I would 
welcome a motion to adjourn. 


Some Hon. Mrempers: Agreed. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT OVERSEAS AWARDS 


The Government of Canada intends to make funds available to provide 
fellowships and scholarships tenable in France and The Netherlands in 1956-57. 


The awards will be of two kinds: 


FELLOWSHIPS having a value of $4,000 for one year, for advanced work 
and study in the arts, humanities, social sciences, sciences, and professions. 
Candidates must be over 30 years of age, and must already have 
achieved distinction in their art or profession. g 
Persons receiving these awards will not be required to register for 
any formal or academic course of study, unless they wish to do so. The 
purpose of the fellowships is to give Canadian men and women of proven 
ability an opportunity to spend a year abroad and devote their time to 
whatever programme they feel will be of most benefit to them profes- _ 
sionally. This programme must be approved initially by the Awards — 
Committee. 


SCHOLARSHIPS having a value of $2,000 for one year, for advanced 
students in the arts, humanities, social sciences, and sciences. 

Candidates must normally have received an M.A. degree, or its | 
equivalent from a university of recognized standing, and must have the 
prerequisites necessary for the course of study they propose to pursue. 
The purpose of the scholarships is to enable them to continue their studies 
and work towards a higher degree. A limited number of awards may 
be made to students of the creative arts who are without these academic 
qualifications, but who wish to secure further training in their art. 


The stipends will be adjusted in accordance with the cost of living in the 
country in which the award is held. Travel expenses will be provided to cover — 
the cost of tourist ocean fare from the port of embarkation in North America — 
and rail fare from the port of landing to the destination in Europe. Similar 
grants will be made for the return journey. No provision has been made to ~ 
supply funds for travel in Canada or for other expenses. 

The awards will be made on the recommendation of the Awards Committee — 
of the Royal Society of Canada. 1 


= 


All inquiries, applications and correspondence should be addressed to: 
Awards Committee, 
The Royal Society of Canada, 
Natinonal Research Building, 
OTTAWA, Canada 4 


N.B, The Royal Society issues this announcement subject to approval of 3 
the necessary expenditure by Parliament. ‘ . 
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REGULATIONS 
governing the 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT OVERSEAS AWARDS 
Regulations applying to both Fellowships and Scholarships 


1. Applications: Applications, made on the approved form obtainable from 
the Awards Committee of the Royal Society of Canada, must be received by the 
Committee not later than April 1, 1956. Every effort will be made to announce 
the names of successful candidates early in May.. 


2. Value: Fellowships and scholarships will have values equivalent to 
$4,000 and $2,000 respectively in Canada. They will be paid in the currency of 
the country in which they are held. Since the cost of living in France and The 
Netherlands varies, the precise amounts received by holders of awards will vary 
in accordance with the cost of living in those countries as related to the 
Canadian index. 


3. Non-convertibility: Fellowships and scholarships tenable in France will 


be paid from blocked balances standing to the credit of the Canadian Govern- 
ment in France and payments must not be converted into Canadian or American 
dollars. 


4. Travel Grants: Tourist ocean fare will be provided from the port of 
embarkation in North America and rail fare from the point of landing to the 
destination in Europe. Two-thirds of this total amount will be allowed towards 
the travel expenses of wives who accompany their husbands; no travel expenses 
will be granted for children. The refundable portion of the travel expenses 
advanced for wives and children must be repaid in Canadian dollars, prefer- 
ably before departure from Canada. 


5. Travel Arrangements: Full information regarding travel arrangements 
will be furnished promptly to winners of Overseas Awards. Persons receiving 
awards must report to the Canadian Embassy in the country in which they 
-are to study not later than November 15th, 1956. They may travel to Europe 
at any time convenient to them prior to that date, but stipend payments will 
be made only as stated in paragraphs 13 and 20. 


6. Insurance: Fellows and scholars will be expected to assure the Awards 
Committee before departure that they are adequately insured against accident, 
sickness and death; appropriate documents must be presented at the Embassy 
in the country where their awards are tenable before payment of the first 
stipend. Families must also be adequately insured if they accompany fellows 
and scholars. This insurance is required as a safeguard that recipients of awards 
and their dependents will not become public charges abroad. 


7. Other Awards: Recipients of fellowships or scholarships will be required 
to relinquish any other monetary award that they may receive that is 
applicable to the period covered by their Overseas Awards. 


8. Publication: Results of research carried out during tenure of an award 
may be published, with acknowledgment of the assistance received. 
Regulations applying only to Fellowships , 

se 9. Qualifications: Applicants must be Canadian citizens and must have 
reached their 30th birthday by March 31st of the year of application. They 
must already have achieved.distinction in: their art or prosgsion: and evidence 
to this effect should be included in or accompany applications. 
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10. References: All applicants must furnish the names of four persons 
familiar with their work who have been requested by the candidates to send 
confidential statements directly to the Awards Committee. : 


11. Programme: Candidates should supply an outline of the study or work 
they propose to do in sufficient detail to permit the Awards Committee to reach 
a decision. 


12. Tenure: Fellowships will normally be held for twelve months. 


13. Payment of Stipends: Payments will be made through the Canadian 
Embassy in the country in which the Award is held; an initial payment of two- 
thirteenths of the total award, on arrival in France or The Netherlands, and 
eleven subsequent monthly payments, each one-thirteenth of the total. The 
first payment will not be made before 1 August or after 15 November, 1956. 


14. Reports: Any reports that may be required by the Awards Committee, 
i.e, In support of an application for renewal of a fellowship, should be sub- 
mitted through the Canadian Embassy in the country where the award is held. 


15. Leave of Absence: Candidates who are employees should provide 
evidence that their employers will grant them leave of absence if a fellowship 
is awarded to them. 
Regulations applying only to Scholarships 


16. Qualifications: Applicants must be Canadian citizens. Those wishing to 
pursue advanced academic studies must have received an M.A. degree or its 
equivalent from a university of recognized standing, and must have the pre- 
requisites necessary for the course of study they propose to follow. Those 
wishing to secure further training in creative arts must have sufficient training 
and experience to enable them to enroll in an institution abroad which offers 
advanced work in their art (see also paragraph 18). 


17. References: All applicants must furnish the names of four persons 
familiar with their work who have been requested by the candidates to send 
confidential statements directly to the Awards Committee. 


18. Course of Study: Candidates should supply an outline of the courses or 
programme they propose to follow if awarded a scholarship. Written assurance 
that they will be accepted by the institution in which they wish to study should 
be submitted with their application or as soon thereafter as possible. 


19. Tenure: Scholarships normally will be held for one year, but in special 
circumstances may be renewed for further periods, provided the necessary 
funds are made available by Parliament. The total tenure may not in any 
circumstances exceed three years. Renewal of a scholarship will not entitle a 
scholar to any additional travel grants. 


20. Payment of Stipends: Payments will be made through the Canadian 
Embassy in the country in which the Award is held; an initial payment of two- 
elevenths of the total will be made on arrival in France or The Netherlands, 
followed by nine monthly payments, each one-eleventh of the total. The first 
payment will not be made before 1 August or after 15 November, 1956. 


21. Progress Reports: Scholars will be expected to keep in touch with the 

i Canadian Embassy in the country in which they are studying, and to submit 

through the Embassy two progress reports, the first not later than 15 January, 

1957, and the second at the end of the academic year. The stipend due on 

February 1 and the final payment, respectively, will not be paid until these 
reports are received by the Embassy. 
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UNITED NATIONS KOREAN RECONSTRUCTION AGENCY 


The original target suggested for UNKRA programmes was $250 million. 
This was based on an assessment of the needs of the South-Korean Government 
at the time, together with what turned out to be an unduly optimistic estimate 


- of contributions to be made by governments. On the basis of the original 


target, the United States Government pledged a total amount of $162-5 million 
provided, however, that United States payments would not exceed 65 per cent 
of total contributions. It soon became apparent that payments by other gov- 
ernments would not. enable the United States to pay all its pledge and 
repeated appeals were made by the Assembly and also by the Negotiating 
Committee for Extra-budgetary Funds urging governments to make additional 
payments with a view to enabling the Agency to implement its programmes 


“to the maximum extent possible”. These appeals were of little avail however 


and as of April 30 last the Agency had only received approximately $140 
million. 'The United States has contributed $93 million (or 66-4 per cent) 
of this sum. As you know, Canada has paid in full its pledge of $7,250,000 
and has made an additional contribution of $500,000 last year. The other 
major contributors are the United Kingdom ($26-8 million) and Australia 
($3-6 million). The curtailment of the Agency’s operation has not brought 


* about any disruption in its basic programme which has greatly helped in the 


reconstruction of Korea. This programme has actually taken place concurrently 
with the United Nations Emergency Relief Programme which provided 


- immediate relief in the form of food; clothing, etc., and to which Canada has 


contributed $750,000 worth of salted cod. The United States have contributed 
$428 million (out of $440 million) to this programme. In addition, Korean 
needs have in recent years been met by the United States programme of 
bilateral aid for which, according to the latest figures available, some $480 
millions have been appropriated. All these programmes are carried out by the 


organizations concerned in close co-operation with R.O.K. Government with a 
view to ensuring the rehabilitation of the Korean economy. 
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APPENDIX “C” 


‘ 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION—MEMBERSHIP 


Full members of WHO, 84. 


Afghanistan Guatemala Paraguay 
Albania Haiti Peru 
Argentina Honduras Philippines 
Australia Hungary Poland 
Austria Iceland Portugal 
Belgium India Romania 
Bolivia Indonesia Saudi Arabia 
Brazil Tran Spain 
Bulgaria Iraq Sudan 
Burma Ireland Sweden 
- Byelorussian S.S.R. Israel Switzerland 
Cambodia Italy Syria 
Canada Japan Thailand 
Ceylon Jordan ~ Tunisia 
Chile Korea Turkey 
China Laos Ukranian S.S.R. 
Costa Rica Lebanon Union of South Africa 
Cuba _ Liberia U:S3.R: 
Czechoslovakia Libya United Kingdom 
Denmark Luxembourg United States 
Dominican Rep. 5 Mexico Uruguay 
Ecuador Monaco Venezuela 
Egypt Morocco Vietnam 
El Salvador Nepal Yemen 
Ethiopia Netherlands Yugoslavia 
Finland New Zealand 
France _ Nicaragua 
Germany, Federal Norway 
Republic of Pakistan 
_ Greece Panama | : 
Associate members of WHO, 4 
Gold Coast Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


_ Federation of Nigeria Sierra Leone 


Morocco, Tunisia and the Sudan which had held Associate membership in 
WHO were granted full membership by the Ninth World Health Assembly on 
May 9, 1956, at the same time that the Gold. Coast, the Federation of a re and 
Sierra eons were granted associate membership. 

Although the U.S.S.R. and the eight satellites joined WHO shortly after the 
Organization was established, the U.S.S.R. notified the Director General in 
February 1949 that it was withdrawing. During the next few months the eight 
satellites made similar announcements. From the time they announced their 


withdrawal these governments have not been represented at meetings and have. 


not made financial contributions. The World Health Organization, however, 
has refused to accept their withdrawal on the grounds that the constitution 
makes no provision for such action; consequently these countries have been 
‘considered “inactive members”. The dates of notification of withdrawal of 
these countries are as follows: Albania, February 25, 1950; Bulgaria, November 
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_ 29, 1949; Byelorussian SSR, February 17, 1949; Czechoslovakia, April 14, 1950; 
_ Hungary, May 20, 1950; Poland, August 15, 1950; Romania, February 20, 1950; 
Ukranian SSR, February 14, 1949; U.S.S.R., February 12, 1949. 

In July 1955, the Soviet Union indicated that it was prepared to resume 
active membership in the Organization. The Ninth World Health Assembly 
_ adopted a resolution designed to faciiltate the resumption by “inactive” mem- 
_ bers of their rights and obligations in the Organization and the settlement of 
their arrears of contributions. The Resolution provides that contributions 
must be paid in full for the years when these members participated actively in 
the work of the Organization. For the inactive years, a token payment of 
5 per cent of the amount each country was assessed each year will be required. 


These payments are to be made in equal annual instalments spread over a 
period not exceeding 10 years. 


\ 


APPENDIX “D” 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION 


Membership — Subscriptions 


a 


The charter of the International Finance Corporation requires a minimum 
membership of thirty countries, together subscribing at least $75 million, before 
the Corporation can begin operations. As of the middle of May, 1956, the 
following 22 countries had completed the action required for membership in the 
International Finance Corporation: ‘Australia, Bolivia, Canada, Ceylon, Costa 
Rica, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, India, Mexico, Nicaragua, Pakistan, Panama, Peru, 

_ United Kingdom, United States. 

The capital subscriptions of these countries amount in total to $62,870,000. 

The Governments of twelve other countries, with prospective capital sub- 
scriptions of $8,126,000, have passed the necessary legislation permitting them 
to join the IFC or are on the point of completing the legislative action. A number 
of other countries, whose prospective contributions would bring the total well 
above the required $75,000,000, have indicated that they intend to join the IFC. 


APPENDIX “E” 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE 
On 
EUROPEAN MIGRATION 


y The purposes and functions of ICEM, as defined in the Constitution of that 

_ organization adopted at its Sixth Session in the fall of 1953 are: 

A a) to make arrangements for the transport of migrants, for whom existing 

\ facilities are inadequate and who could not otherwise be moved, from 

9 ' European countries having surplus population to countries overseas 
which offer opportunities for orderly migration; 

b) to promote the increase of the volume of migration from Europe by 

’ providing, at the request of and in agreement with the Governments 
concerned, services in the processing, reception, first placement and 

settlement of migrants which other international organizations are 

a not in a position to supply, and such other assistance to this purpose 

_ as is in accord with the aims of the Committee.* 


*It is estimated that ICEM moves an average of 10,000 European migrants overseas 
per month. 
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The Constitution also provides that “the Committee shall be concerned with 


the migration of refugees for whom arrangements may be made between the 
Committee and the Governments of the countries concerned, including those 


undertaking to receive them.” In this last respect, ICEM has moved a total of | 
64,906 refugees under the United Nations High Commissioner’s mandate from — 


February 1, 1952 to February 28, 1955. 

Under its Far East Programme, ICEM, transported 1,451 refugees of 
_European origin from China to various countries of resettlements in 1954; 594 
in 1955 and during the first three months of 1956, 412. The number of refugees 
to be moved from China was estimated as 10,000 in 1953. ; 

Canada has not made much use of the facilities provided by ICEM. It has 
provided operational advances to cover the cost of migration movements to 
Canada but has not contributed to the operational programmes on an assessed 
basis. On the other hand, Canada has paid its share of the administrative 
budget on an assessed basis. While Canada’s actual assessment for 1956 is 
greater than our assessment for 1955, the percentage assessment has been 
reduced from 8:51 in 1955 to 8-39 in 1956. Canada has also contributed its 
assessed share of $85,100 of the administrative part of the $3,000,000 Cash 
Reserve which was set up by the Organization in April 1954. This contribu- 
tion is in the form of an interest-free loan reimbursable to each Member 
government in the event that the Committee is dissolved or that the Member 
government does not continue its membership in ICEM. 


APPENDIX “F” 
Support Costs for Canadian Forces in Germany 


At the meeting on May 24, in replying to a question by General Pearkes, 
I said that the Canadian Forces in Germany had been maintained and sup- 
ported by the Canadian Government although I believed that some of the 
capital facilities which they were using had come originally from German 
sources. I would like to supplement that answer now by confirming that the 
capital facilities made available to Canadian Forces in Germany have been 
paid for out of support costs provided by the German Government. 

In connection with the construction of buildings, General Pearkes asked 
whether Canada had bought the land on which buildings have been constructed 
and I undertook to clarify this point. The practice for meeting the costs of 
the new buildings which are being used by members of the Canadian Forces 
in Germany and their dependents varies according to the nature of the 
facilities. The married quarters occupied by members of Canadian Forces 
belong to the German Government and the Canadian Government rents them 
under the terms of rental agreements which have been entered into. As 
regards thé land on which these buildings stand, in all cases it belongs to the 
German Government. Insofar as the construction of the other buildings is con- 
cerned, Canada has not paid the construction costs. The costs for this 
construction have been met from funds coming from German sources. Thus, 
_in all cases, thé land has been provided by the German Government and Canada 
has bought no land in Germany. 


APPENDIX "G" 


Indian Non-Adherence to the San Francisco Treaty (1951) 


In explaining why it declined to attend the San Francisco Conference in 
1951, the Indian Government stated that it found the treaty which was pro- 
posed for signature failed to satisfy two criteria which it regarded as of 
fundamental importance: 

(a) That the treaty “should concede to Japan a position of honour, 
equality and contentment among the family of free nations,” and 
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hades (b) that the treaty “should be so framed as to enable all countries 
S83 specially interested in the maintenance of a stable peace in the Far 
East to subscribe to the treaty sooner or later.” 


_.In a note made public and published in the proceedings of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, the Government of India held that these criteria were not 
fulfilled because: 

Be: (i) The Ryukyu and Bonin Islands were to be placed under U.S. 
trusteeship instead of being placed under Japanese administration. 
@ _ (ii) Provision for the occupation forces to remain in Japan as part of 
a i, a security arrangement should not appear in the treaty of peace. 

_ (ili) The treaty failed to specify that Formosa “should be returned to 


China” and that the Kurile Islands and South Sakhalin should be 
ceded to the Soviet Union. 


; The Governments of India and Japan signed a separate treaty of peace 
- on June 9, 1952, which contained only one political clause, “There shall be 
firm and perpetual peace and amity between Japan and India and their 


_ Francisco, the treaty of June 9, 1952, is silent. 
&® 


__ The Governments of the Soviet Union, the Philippines, Indonisia and 
Korea have still not concluded treaties of peace with Japan. The Soviet Union 
as represented at the San Francisco Conference but refused to sign the 
eaty. Philippine representatives signed the treaty, but the Philippine Govern- 
ent has not yet ratified it: it may do so now that agreement has been reached 
mM a reparations arrangement. Indonesian representatives signed the treaty but 
he Indonesian Government has not ratified it because of dissatisfaction with 
1e reparations terms of the treaty; no reparations settlement appears to be 
ikely in the immediate future. Korea was not invited to sign the San 
rancisco Treaty. 
- The National Government of China, because of differences between the 
70 inviting powers, the United States and the United Kingdom, was not 
presented at San Francisco or invited to sign the treaty. It has concluded a 
separate treaty, closely modelled on the San Francisco treaty, but of course 
the Central People’s Government is not bound by it. Burma has also concluded 
separate treaty with Japan, closer in spirit to the Indo-Japanese treaty of 
1952 than to the San Francisco treaty, but including a reparations arrangement. 


APPENDIX ”H” 
Canadian Observers at United States Atomic Tesis 


_ “The Committee will recall that in 1946 the United States invited 
presentatives of a number of countries including Canada to attend the first 
st-war atomic test at Bikini. Subsequently, the United States adopted the 
omic Energy Act of 1946 which precluded the presence of foreign observers 
United States atomic weapons tests. In 1954 a new Atomic Energy Act was 
lopted which broadened considerably the range of atomic activities within 
ch the United States authorities are authorized to cooperate with foreign 
srnments. It should be appreciated, nevertheless, that the new legislation 
places rigorous restrictions on the nature and extent of such cooperation, 


ticularly in the military field. 


nded an atomic test in Nevada, at which time they were given the same 
tunity as United States forces to gain experience of the effects of an 
¢ explosion and to test detection and decontamination procedures. 


Tespective peoples.” On the specific points to which India objected before San 


“In the spring of 1955 upwards of sixty Canadian service personnel . 
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“In June, 1955, in accordance with the provisions of the new United 


States Atomic Energy Act, Canada and the United States concluded an 
agreement for cooperation regarding atomic information for mutual defence 
purposes. This agreement was tabled in the House on June 20, 1955. It is 
under the terms of this agreement that the Canadian services and the Defence 
Research Board have been invited to observe one of thé “shots” in the current 
series of nuclear tests in the Pacific. The particular test to which the Canadian 
personnel have been invited is expected to take place during the summer. As 
the Minister of National Defence mentioned in the House when he announced 
that the invitation had been accepted, it is a different shot than the one 
recently witnessed by the U.S. press, the reason being that there is very 
limited accommodation for visitors. We assume that our observers will be 
given all the information that the United States is permitted to provide within 
the terms of the Atomic Energy Act.” 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, June 7, 1956 


< The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 10.30 A.M. 
he Chairman, Mr. Maurice Boisvert, presided. 


Members present: Miss Aitken, Messrs. Boisvert, Breton, Cannon, Crestohl, 


| Fleming, Garland, Goode, Henry, Huffman, James, Jutras, Knowles, McMillan, 
_Michener, Patterson, Starr, and Stick—(18). 


In attendance: General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, Canadian Section, 
_ International Joint Commission; Miss E. M. Sutherland, Secretary; and Messrs. 
.D.'G. Chance, Assistant Secretary; T. L. MacCallum, Legal Adviser; E. R. 
e: Engineering Adviser. 
. Tribute was paid to the late Doctor J. L. MacDougall, Member of Parlia- 
| ment for the constituency of Vancouver-Burrard. The Chairman’ announced 
| that he would convey to Mrs. MacDougall the Committee’s expression of 
sympathy. 
- Item 109—International Joint Commission—Salaries and Expenses, was 
called by the Chairman who then introduced the witness, General McNaughton. 
General McNaughton proceeded with a review of the activities of the 
| International Joint Commission and certain problems associated with its 
_ Operations. 
_ It was suggested and agreed to by the Committee that in future witnesses 
| be requested to provide multigraphed copies of important statements for dis- 
tribution to Members of the Committee approximately three days prior to the 
‘Meeting in order to expedite the Committee’s work. 
General McNaughton made a brief statement concerning the Columbia 
‘Basin and by leave of the Committee tabled for incorporation in the record 
the following documents: 
: 1. International Joint Commission—Semi-annual Meeting—Wash- 
ington, D.C., 5 April, 1955—-Columbia River Reference (1944). (See 
Appendix A) 
_ 2, Statement on Columbia River Reference, Docket 51—Semi-annual 
Meeting—Ottawa, 4 October, 1955. (See Appendix B) 
3. Statement by Chairman, Canadian Section—Semi-annual Meeting 
—Ottawa, 4 October, 1955. (See Appendix C) 


_ The Committee agreed to postpone the questioning of General McNaughton 

til its next meeting. 

_ Mr. Starr asked that note be taken of two errors appearing on page 110 

the Committee’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, Tuesday, April 24, 
6. At line 35 and again at line 47, the word “conciliation” appears instead 

of the word “cancellation’’. 


mm At 12.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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; EVIDENCE 
Beh. 
June 7, 1956, 10.30 A.M. 
3 The CHAIRMAN: I see a quorum. 

: Before going on with this morning’s business, I wish to pay tribute to 
_ the memory of a former member of this committee who passed away yester- 
_ day afternoon a few minutes after I was talking to him. I will ask Mr. 


_ Goode, a member of this committee and a member from British Columbia, 
_to address the committee. 


Mr. GoopE: Mr. Chairman, we speak, of course, of the hon gentleman 
from Vancouver-Burrard, Dr. J. Lorne MacDougall. 

j He and I were elected together in 1949 and, from the time that Mr. 
4 MacDougall came to Ottawa, I think that his talents were directed more to 
_ this committee than to any other committee of the house. Because of that 
work, over the years, when he was a member of this committee—and a 
very valued member—he was appointed as a Canadian representative to 
the United Nations. During that time we all know of his work in furthering 
Canada’s prestige throughout the world. Most of us have had that same post 


f 


in New York and we know how very valuable Jack’s work was. 
a _ This committee has lost a very sincere supporter and, speaking for 


i 


i 


British Columbia, we have lost a very dear friend. 

This house, yesterday, felt the loss of our distinguished colleague, and 
I am quite sure that the members of this committee will join together in 
hoping that the disaster suffered by his wife will be eased by someone 
whose power to comfort is far above any human power. 
ra Jack, of course, has left a void in the house that no one else can fill. We 
hope that, on this record, it will say that this committee feels great sympathy 
for his wife. 
Mr. FLeminc: Mr. Chairman, all of us have been deeply shocked by the 
sudden death of our colleague, John Lorne MacDougall. 
34 - Tributes, of course, will be paid to his life and service in the house; but, 
“in this committee, we will think of him as a former member of this com- 
“mittee. He was a personal friend of us all and in his death we have, each of 
us, suffered a personal loss. In addition we consider that the public life of 
Canada has likewise suffered a severe loss. 
Notwithstanding that the threat of ill health was his constant companion, 
~the late Mr. MacDougall was unfailingly cheerful. I think in that regard he 
“was an example to all. He was friendly and popular. All of us deeply mourn 
ais sudden and untimely passing from the sight of men. 
We all join in this expression of sympathy to his widow. She was his 
constant companion in his parliamentary duties, and his death will be a 
“crushing loss to her. Our sympathy goes out in full measure to her and we all 
“pray that God’s comfort may be her portion in this hour of sorrow. 
The CHarRMAN: I will convey to Mrs. MacDougall the sympathy expressed 
his morning by the members of the committee. 
_ I received the news of his death yesterday afternoon with great sorrow 
because he was a good friend of mine. He had his room near mine and every 
day we spoke together about our common problems. I have always thought 
of him as a sincere and great Canadian. 
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I will write to Mrs. MacDougall today and express the sympathy and 
condolences of ‘the members of our committee. 

Now, gentlemen, let us get on with our work. 

I intend to take up first this morning item 109. 


Item 109—International Joint Commission— ; 

Salaries and expenses of the commission including, subject to the approval of 

the governor in council and notwithstanding the International Boundary Waters 

Treaty Act, as amended, payment of salary of the chairman of $17,000 per annum, 

$100,745. 

We have the pleasure this morning of having before our committee 
General McNaughton who is always well prepared to give any information 
which might be required to complete the work of this committee. 

I now call on General McNaughton. 


General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, Canadian Section, International Joint — 
Commission, called. { 


The WitTNEss: Thank you, sir. : 

Mr. Chairman and members, it is a great pleasure to me to have this 
opportunity of appearing before you again. Also, to all the members of the 
staff and the members of the various committees and groups, whether engin- 
eering or others, who are engaged on these important investigations through- — 
out the country, it is always a source of great satisfaction to them to know of 
the close interest which this committee, and the house, is taking in their work. © 
So I want to assure you that we all consider it a very great privilege to be 
here and to have this opportunity of talking to you about what we are trying — 
to do. 

Mr. Chairman, in the estimates which have been presented to parliament 
“on behalf of the International Joint Commission—or rather the Canadian Sec-_ 
tion of the International Joint Commission—you will note that under the’ 
salaries and expenses vote of the commission approximately the same Sane 
tures are provided for in the coming fiscal year as for the fiscal year just” 
passed. The expenditures last year in this vote were approximately $9,000 
less than estimated, and this is due primarily to the amount of travel 
required of the commission being somewhat reduced. By reason of arrange- 
ments which were not under our control, the program had to be varied. 

The other International Joint Commission vote entitled ‘‘Canada’s share™ 
of the expenses of studies and surveys and investigations” outlines in general 
terms the various tasks which the commission expects to carry out during the 
present fiscal year. These, Mr. Chairman, I would hope to discuss in some 
detail later, but at this point I think it would be useful if I outlined the 
reasons for the more important of these various items. 

You will note that our request for funds for the Air Pollution Reference 
remains constant. We are now in the process of bringing this matter to a 
conclusion and we feel that the funds which have been requested will be 
sufficient to continue the work to the extent required for the current fiscal 
year. In subsequent years, and until the continuing studies on air pollution 
are organized, as we expect they will be more directly under the United 
States and Canadian departments of health, certain of:our work must con- 
tinue in order to preserve continuity. I am not suggesting that we are 
trying to preserve continuity for the sake of continuity, but because some | 
of the health studies that have been launched have had a very large amount 
of work put into them and if they were interrupted the value, we are told 
by men of authority, would to a large extent be lost. So we are endeavourin 
to keep the work going until others are in a position to take it over. 


.. 
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. The estimate of requirements under the Mid-Western Watershed Refer- 
ence remains at the same figure, $10,000, as last year. This reference includes 
the Souris River Reference and the Souris-Red Rivers Reference. Last 
year public hearings were held in the Souris Basin, but there were savings 
because certain engineering investigations could not be completed, in accord- 
ance with the schedules which have been laid out on which our request 
to parliament has been based. The consideration of this reference is now 
reaching a very critical stage and it is necessary to have funds available to 

meet the costs of legal and engineering advice. 

Under this item also funds are provided for the Waterton-Belly. Rivers 
Reference. The Waterton-Belly rivers are the rivers that rise in the state of 
Montana and go across the boundary into Alberta. They are rivers, the flows 
of which have a vast import in connection with the development of irriga- 
tion in Alberta. On this reference, each section of the International Joint 
‘Commission has reported separately to the governments. This procedure of 
separate reports is one which is provided for in the Treaty when the com- 
mission is unable to agree on a joint recommendation of a solution to the two 
governments. That, I am sorry to say, is the case in the Waterton-Belly Rivers 
Reference. The matter has not yet been disposed of and it is possible—and 
we must provide for it—to be able to do additional work of an engineering 
character or to obtain legal advice at very short notice. We have accordingly 
made a small provision in the votes. 

Of the $21,000 which was requested for the Lake Ontario Levels Reference, 

approximately $19,000 was used last year. But, with the construction of the 
power development going forward on schedule, it will be essential to keep 
our engineers in the field to ensure that the levels of the river, in the con- 
struction period, are maintained in accordance with the St. Lawrence Order 
and we will need this work to assist the commission in making the final 
recommendations to the governments in the matter of the levels of Lake 
_ Ontario. We estimate that in order that essential work be carried out, an 
additional $4,000 will be required, making our total request $25,000. 
: Again, in the matter of the St. Lawrence Power application, the require- 
ments are increasing with the progress of construction. We estimate the 
expenses of our Board of Control this year will be $20,000 as compared to 
$15,000 last year. 

In the Saint John River Reference, provision for $10,000 is requested 
- instead of $6,500 last year. The reason for this is that it seems likely that 
"some further engineering investigations will be required to supplement the 


5. information which was given to the two governments, and to the province of 


iL New Brunswick and to the state of Maine in the commission’s interim report 
of 1954. 

‘| We have made a request for the provision of $50,000 for the starting 
_ of various investigations in the basin of the St. Croix river as a result of a 
- reference which has been given the commission by the governments of Canada 
and the United States under date of June 10 of last year. We have our Cana- 
-. dian engineers, with their American associates, already in the field, and we 
- consider it a matter of very considerable importance to the government of 
_ the province of New Brunswick in particular, and we wish to press forward 
with these investigations with all possible dispatch. 

Q We have asked for provision for $25,000 to cover the commencement of 
he preliminary investigations in relation to international rivers crossing the 
- boundary between the Yukon Territory and northern British Columbia and 
' Alaska, including the Panhandle. The commission understands that the Cana- 
dian government has received from the United States government a sug- 
: gestion that a reference should be made to the International Joint Commission 
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on these matters. In any event, in our studies of international rivers which 
come within the purview of our-responsibilities, it is most desirable that 
certain basic information should be received in advance by the commission 
and be made available to the government. As matters stand, we are really 
very short of the essential information which is needed in that section of the 
country in respect to our waters, particularly waters rising in Canada and 
flowing across the boundary into the United States. 


I understand also that the commission may expect to receive shortly front 
the governments of Canada and the United States a second reference requir- 
ing that the studies on the Passamaquoddy project for tidal power develop- 
ment should be brought up to date and extended to include an economic 
appraisement of the possibilities. Also, that the possible effects of the con- 
struction of this project on the fisheries of the Bay of Fundy be included to 
ensure that no adverse effects will occur on the fisheries in that water— 
that is, the Bay of Fundy. This is quite a comprehensive task which it has 
been indicated we will be called upon to perform. The amounts have not 
yet been estimated and as a consequence we. have not been able to insert an 
item in the estimates for the current year to cover it, partly because the 
information on the prospects came too late. However, the matter is being 
worked out and, as the reference requires, we will ask the government to 
make due provision in whatever ways may be appropriate. 


There is one other item of importance in which the International Joint 
Commission is deeply concerned which is not referred to in our own 
estimates; that is, the Columbia Basin investigations in which, in accordance 
with established practice, the vote is provided in the estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources. I should like to mention 
at this time that the sum required will amount to $465,010, and that the 
details which have all been worked out and arranged by the Canadian Section 
of the International Joint Commission and the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources will be presented to parliament by that department. 
This placing of estimates, for particular studies of that character, on the 
department which is to carry them out is an arrangement which is arrived at 
for the convenience and facility of administration and to help all concerned. 
The department is the one that carries out the details of the plans. The com- 
mission itself has neither the staff nor the opportunity to supervise the conduct 
of the work, and that is done in the department where it is all administered. 
It is more convenient and efficient that the department should have the work. 
We are the users of the information when it is received and we follow it 
very closely. It has not been proven advisable for the commission to 
endeavour to do these administrative works itself because to do so we would 
need a very much enlarged staff. 

With this general description as a background, and with your permission, 
Mr. Chairman, I would like now to speak in more detail of the work which is 
proceeding Gndeér the various references, if that meets with your pleasure, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

The WITNESS: Might I ask one of my assistants to put up on the wali a 
general map of Canada which indicates the geographical locations of the various 
references to which I will make reference. It also shows the various references 
which the commission has had from time to time and I think it might be 
useful if you could see that as we go along. 

In this brief review, Mr: Chairman, I am proposing to start at the Atlantic 
and work through to the Pacific. There is no reason for that except to 
follow some order systematically. 


As I said, the commission now has before it a reference on the question ~ 
of the further development of the St. Croix river. The St. Croix river, you’ 


, 
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- will recall, is in large part the boundary between the province of New 


Brunswick and the state of Maine. We received this reference from the 
governments on June 10 last year. , 

At the meeting of the International Joint Commission in October of 1955, 
the commission set up the International Engineering Board relating to the 
St. Croix river and that board in turn set up various working groups and 
committees to investigate—as we have been told to do— 

the possibility of providing additional power from the resources 
of the river which forms, in part, the boundary between the province 
of New Brunswick and the state of Maine—and also the possibility of 
rehabilitating the salmon stocks in the St. Croix river basin which at one 
time was one of the most important salmon-producing areas on the 
Atlantic coast. 


The salmon there disappeared from the St. Croix by reason of pollution, 
and pollution of boundary waters is something which we have undertaken 
in our Treaty with the United States to prevent, particularly in respect to 
pollution which crosses from one side to the other—as most of the pollution 
in the St. Croix river does in fact do. The commission has no powers of 
restriction on pollution into the sea. We are only concerned with it when 
pollution originates in one country and acts to the disadvantage of health or 


_ property, in the other country. 


At the semi-annual meeting of the International Joint Commission in 
Washington this year, we had the first progress report of the board showing 
its work to date and requesting that the commission should inspect the area 


' which is under review and after the inspection meet with the boards and 


working committees in order that we can arrange the work to the best 


advantage of all concerned. We are, accordingly, going to the St. Croix on 


June 20 this year so that the commissioners can see at first hand the area with 
which we are concerned, and so that the members of the commission can be 
more closley informed of the topographical and hydrological conditions 


' which exist and of the problems which require solution. 


: 
Re le 


I refer.now to the Saint John River Reference. The commission made 
a study of the Saint John river basin in order to recommend to the govern- 
ments—and I quote—‘which projects for the conservation and regulation of 
the waters of the Saint John river system above tidewater near Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, would be practical in the public interest.” ji 

A detailed study of the system was made by the commission’s engineering 
board and its working group and in April of 1953 it submitted a report entitled 
“Water Resources of the Saint John River Basin—Quebec and Maine—New 


Brunswick”. tana 
The commission in its interim report to the governments stated that “While 


: the board has analyzed the physical and economic merits of specific projects 


for the purpose of assessing some of the major possibilities; determining prin- 


_ ciples which may be involved in actual developments and offering a solution 


to the near future power shortage of the area, it appears untimely for the 
‘commission to offer precise recommendations on a development program 


- involving specific international projects pending receipt of clear cut proposals 


|. 
ih 
} 
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from governmental or private interests which are prepared to undertake the 
financing and construction of those integral parts having international aspects. 


When such definite proposals are presented, their merits may be further 


assessed with respect to the then available data and through public hearings 


where desired by interested or affected parties”. 


The report went on to say that “the submission of this interim report of 


the commission and the transmission of the interim report of the board 
not intended to constitute a proposal for accomplishment of any of the 
_ development possibilities outlined in the board’s report”. 
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This interim report of the commission was dated 27 January 1954 and 
since that time, the commission has received annual reports from the engineer- 
ing board covering developments in the area. 

Mr. CrESTOHL: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it would not be possible for us 
to hold-up the report until some representative of the Conservative party is 
present because they may want to participate. 

The CHarrMAN: Mr. Fleming told me that he was coming back and that 
he has no objection to our continuing with General McNaughton’s statement. 

-Mr. GoopE: Mr. Chairman, in connection with Mr. Crestohl’s remarks, 
how many members of the Conservative party are on this committee. 

The CHarrMAN: Seven members. 

Mr. GoopE: Seven members. I am content for General McNaughton to 
go ahead. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I thought out of deference to the members of the Con- 
servative party, and in view of the importance of the report being made by 
the chairman of the International Joint Commission, that we might make a 
break; but if Mr. Fleming wishes us to continue, then very well. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. He sent me a note. 

Mr. PATTERSON: Was the quorum set at eight or ten members? 


The CHAIRMAN: Ten, but there will be no questions allowed if we do not 
have a quorum when the statement is completed; there will be no questions, 
but the statement will be printed. At our next meeting General McNaughton 
will be present and members may then put questions to him. 


Mr. GoopE: Mr. Fleming said it would be all right with him if we 
continued? 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh yes; very well, general. 


The WiTNEss: Thank you, sir. I was speaking about the development 
at Beechwood on the Saint John. The head available will be about 60 feet, 
and there would be three units each of 34,000 kilowatts, of which two units 
are now to be installed. It is expected that these units will be in service at 
the beginning of 1957. Studies of the possibilities of increased storage on 
the Tobique where it has been suggested that some 11,290,000 acre feet might 
be developed economically in addition to the 187,500 acre feet already 
developed. int ‘ 

Additional storage to river sites along the main stem of the Saint John 
river is a matter of very great importance. 

In the state of Maine the legislature has repealed the “Fernald” Act, a 


statute which prevented the exportation under any circumstances of electricity q 


generated from water power. 

The repeal of this act will facilitate arrangements for cooperation between 
Maine and New Brunswick in the interconnection of the respective distribution 
system and the interchange of power to satisfy local requirements. I might 
mention that the interchange of power and the coordination of the two systems 
was one of the matters which was very strongly recommended by the Inter- 
national Joint Commission in the report to which I have made reference, so 
this action by the legislature in the state of Maine is a very welcome move. 


It is weleome not only to the commission, but, I am told, to the province of — 


New Brunswick as well. 

I would like now to turn to the St. Lawrence power project. Members 
of the committee will recall that on the 29th October, 1952, the International 
Joint Cgmmission issued its Order of Approval authorizing the construction 
operation and maintenance of the St. Lawrence power project, subject to 
various safeguards for the protection of both upstream and downstream 
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interests from the damaging effect of both high and low waters. The U-S. 


portion of the project however, also required a licence from the Federal 
Power Commission and this was issued on 15th July, 1953. The licence was 
challenged in the courts and it was not until June 7, 1954, that the Supreme 


Court of the U.S. handed down a final, favourable decision upholding the 


validity of the Federal Power Commission licence. Ground-breaking ceremonies 
were held at Massena, New York, and at Cornwall, Ontario, on August 10, 1954. 
Since I reported to you last year on the progress being made in the 


~ construction of the St. Lawrence power project, much has been accomplished 


through the efforts of the two power entities, the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario and the Power Authority of the state of New York. 
It looks now that we may expect that the pool above the Barnhart dam will 
be filled and that the first units of the power plant will be placed in operation. 
during the summer of 1958. 

The commission’s order of 29th October, 1952, in addition to providing 
for the works for power also required that the entities should facilitate naviga- 
tion by construction of channel enlargements to specifications designed to 
give stated maximum mean velocities in any cross-section of the channel, 
under regulation of outflows and levels of Lake Ontario in accordance with 
what was known as Method of Regulation No. 5. 

At the time the order was issued it was suspected that the calculated 
flows of water from Lake Ontario on which Method of Regulation No. 5 
was based were not accurate and it was understood that when revised figures 
were obtained a supplementary order would have to be issued so that the 
corrections could be taken into account in the design of channel enlargements 
to fit the actual supplies as calculated over the period of 95 years of records, 
as adjusted to present conditions. 

After careful studies by the International Lake Ontario Board of Engineers 
and their technical advisers from various interested agencies, under the 
auspices of the commission, certain criteria, a range of stage 244-0 (navigation 
season) to 248-0, as nearly as may be, and a plan of regulation (12-A-9) 
were recommended to the governments in letters dated May 9, 1955. On 
December 3, 1955 the governments of Canada and the United States approved 
these recommendations, with the reservation that Plan of Regulation 12-A-9 
would be used only for the purpose of the design of channel enlargements 
and that the commission should continue its studies to perfect a plan of 
regulation for actual operation. 

These further studies are being carried out by the International St. 
Lawrence River Board of Control under the direction of the commission. 
This board will have the responsibility of ensuring that when all the works 
have been completed, they will be operated by the two power entities in 
accordance with the orders of the commission. 

The commission now has under consideration the terms of a supplementary 
order which will be issued to give effect to the recommendations of the com- 
mission as approved by the two governments on December 3, 1955. I feel that 
I can give assurance that this supplementary order will be issued in the very 


near future. It is in the final stages of drafting and I do not anticipate that 


there will be any occasion for further change. The draft is at present with our 
colleagues in Washington. Early action is important so that the requirements 
of channel design may be finalized before the excavations are too far advanced, 
otherwise extra expenditures on construction might be involved. 

The St. Lawrence power application is very closely related to the reference 
which the governments of Canada and the United States made to the Interna- 


tional Joint Commission on the subject of the levels of Lake Ontario and I now 
~ turn to that reference to give you a short progress report. 
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On June 25, 1952, the governments of Canada and the United States 
directed the commission to study the problem of reducing the extremes of stage 
on Lake Ontario for the benefit of the property owners on the shores of the 
lake both in Canada and the United States. The commission was also directed 
to study the effects of Gut dam and the other various factors which affect the 
fiuctuations of water level on Lake Ontario, and having regard to the proposed 
power development on the St. Lawrence, the commission was directed to state 
whether or not a more beneficial range of stage could be effected. It was 
specifically stated however that the study of the Lake Ontario levels was not 
to cause delay to the St. Lawrence power project. 


As I have reported to you on previous occasions, following the issuance of 
the IJC order of October 29, 1952, the Canadian government removed Gut dam 
from the St. Lawrence river at the outlet of Lake Ontario. Subsequent studies 
have confirmed our view that the adverse effects attributed to the dam in 
raising the levels of the lake had been greatly exaggerated. However, the 
general problem of the levels has not yet been completely solved. 


It is recognized by the commission, in its order of approval of the St. 
Lawrence power project that all possible relief will be given to shore owners 
on Lake Ontario—and that goes for the Canadian side as well as for the 
American side—consistent with the needs of the power and navigation interests 
and also consistent with the rights of the downstream interests such as those 
in the Lake St. Louis and Montreal areas. It is, therefore, a question of 
balancing the rights of all interested parties so as to arrive at a just and 
equitable solution. 

To this end, the commission met in Montreal in March of last year to 
establish tentative conclusions as to the range of stage of Lake Ontario, which, 
on technical considerations, would be most appropriate in accordance with 
the purpose of the reference. At that meeting it was thought that a range of 
stage of 248-0 as a maximum and 244-0 minimum during the navigation season 
would best meet the needs of all interests. This was reported to the Secretary 
of State for External Affairs on March Gal O55! 


With this range of stage tentatively established, the commission held 
public hearings in Rochester, New York, and Toronto, Ontario, on April 12 and 
14, 1955. The shore owners on Lake Ontario were not entirely satisfied with 
the proposed range of stage and they expressed a desire for either a lower 
range of stage or a fixed level of 246-0 or less. 


The commission met again in Buffalo on May 5 where it was ascertained 
that the range of stage tentatively recommended did not adequately protect 
downstream interests. We had gone too far apparently for the views of the 
people upstream. After some discussion the commission agreed to recommend 
to the governments the modified range of stage of 244-0 (navigation season) 
to 248-0 as nearly as may be. That is, it became objective, when it was found 
that it was not possible to set it up as a precise criterion. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. What is the breaking point, geographically, between upstream and 
downstream?—A. I would not say there was a breaking point between them. 
It depends on the way you look at it. People who are, sort of, below a point 
or above a point are what we refer to as upstream or downstream interests. 
If we are dealing with levels at the Iroquois dam, everything in the St. 
Lawrence river above Iroquois, right up into Lake Ontario and into the Niagara 
river would be regarded as an upstream interest, while everything below 
Iroquois, that is the power works at Barnhart island, and the levels below 
Barnhart island in the north and south channels around Cornwall island, and 
in Lake St. Francis, and the flows and levels of the Beauharnois power plant, 
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and the levels of Lake St. Louis, and the conjunction with the Ottawa river 


and all through this part of the country would be referred to as downstream 
interests. 


Q. So it is a variable term depending on the particular spot you are speaking 
of?-A. Yes. One person may be an upstream interest at one minute and the 


_ next minute he is a downstream interest in respect to some other business. 


It is a sort of general phase. Do I make the position clear? 

Q. Yes.—A. It is not a precise legal definition, geographically, and I do not 
think it could be for our purpose. 

In the commission’s letter to the governments of May 9, 1955, recommending 
this range of stage, it was said that “Taking into account the downstream inter- 
ests and on the basis of the past 95 years’ experience, the recommended method 
of regulation will lower all stages in Lake Ontario above elevation 246 and this 
provides substantial benefits to the lakeshore owners”. 

Also-in this letter, the commission recommended the plan of regulation 
(12-A-9) indicating that further refinements of this plan were. being studied. 
As previously mentioned the governments in their letters of December 3, 1955 
accepted the commission’s recommendations with respect to criteria and range 
of elevations for Lake Ontario and urged the commission to continue its studies 
in order to perfect a plan of regulation. This is being done with a view to 
providing the maximum benefits to all interests concerned both upstream and 
down. 

I might give a word of assurance here that as these studies progress, those 
of us who are intimately concerned with responsibility for their conduct feel 
that we are in fact going to be able to give the protection that is required. 
These are very intricate and involved matters and they require the closest study 
and attention. Some of the best hydraulic engineers in the world, both in 
Canada and the United States have been made available to the commission. 
We have had the benefit of their studies which are continuing, and we in Canada 
are going to come up in the end with an answer which is complete and viable 
for everybody. 


By Mr. Michener: 


Q. May I ask if the level of Lake Ontario is lowered, will the level of water 
at the port of Montreal be also affected?—A. If the top level of Lake Ontario 
is lowered the amount of water which is available for use in regulating the 
flows of the St. Lawrence would be reduced proportionately, and in consequence 
it would have a very serious effect upon the levels for shipping at the port of 
Montreal. 

The commission of course is not able and has no authority itself to set 
priorities in these matters. The priorities are established by treaties which are 
formal documents between the countries, and we are not at liberty adversely to 
affect navigation, for example, in order to benefit somebody else. We have got 
to make a reasonable compromise in which everybody will get the maximum 
benefit upon which we can agree. 

_Q. I was interested to know if there was a real conflict of interest, and 
apparently there is, and if it was in the interests of the residents along the 
shores of Lake Ontario to have a lower level of water, on the one hand, while 
it would be in the interest of shipping in the harbours of Montreal, where the 
more water there is the better are the shipping facilities—A. There is indeed 


a conflict of interests. 


_Q. Whose duty will it be to reconcile that conflict finally?—-A. The duty 


“has been placed upon the International Joint Commission to come up with 


recommendations which the governments will, in due course, be asked to 
approve. ‘The final responsibility rests with the governments. However, the 
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responsibility to make recommendations for their consideration lies with the 
commission. It is a very difficult matter, as I am sure you will agree, to 
arrive at an equitable solution because, on the one hand, you have the wishes 
of the people along the shore of the lake for lowered levels, or rather a lowered 
range, or lowered top levels; and you have the need for storage of a certain 
amount of water with which to regulate the flow, partially in the interests of 
navigation, and very “importantly” for power development because, as I have 
said, there is this conflict of interests which we have got to resolve in the best 
interests of the public in both countries both upstream and downstream and 
in particular to assure that nobody, anywhere, is asked to accept a sacrifice. 
Now, the hope of solution lies in the fact that in this expenditure of over 
$900 million—getting on towards $1,000 million—the design of power and navi- 
gation, increased channels and so on, has been carried out in such a way that 
it is a benefit for everybody and every interest concerned. I do not believe in 
the commission that we have, in fact, to impose a hardship on anybody. We 
have the much less ominous and invidious task of distributing a benefit which 
may be small for some and larger for others, but that is quite a different thing 
to creating damage. I have been very careful, in the order of the commission 
and legal writ which goes with it, to ensure that no interest downsteam from 
the works can be adversely affected at all by anything which is done and that 
every interest which is affected has the full right to go to the courts of the 
land for an injunction if they are not satisfied. 

The same situation does not quite exist upstream because there we knew 
that by building the dam at Barnhart island, areas of territory, both in Canada 
and the United States, would in fact be placed under water and that people 
would be adversely affected. Our Order provides for those lands to be flooded, 
but it provides that the people who are hurt in that way will be given adequate 
and just compensation. The commission is following day by day the pro- 
cedures in these matters under the courts of competent jurisdiction in the two 
countries and, so far as we are informed, we believe that satisfaction is being 
given and that justice is being carried out. But it is under constant review. 

Q. I should think that the construction of the deep waterway would per- 
haps make it easier to reconcile these conflicting interests because you have 
more control of the water now between the level of Lake Ontario and the 
port of Montreal.—A. That is right, sir. Another thing as far as Lake Ontario 
itself is concerned, which is very much in the mind of the hydrological experts 
who sit on your Board of Control, is that when we have the works at Iroquois 
in operation sometime in 1958, it is not only the range or stage of Lake Ontario 
which comes under control, but also the timing of high water comes under 
control and this will, by judicious manipulation and proper foresight, be able 
to control the high flow; one of these essentials is high wind in the early spring 
and late fall when most damage occurs. We expect that the final scheme of 
regulation will carry a lot of benefits which so far we have not been able 
to fully explore. That is all being worked out at the present time. 

The work of the International Joint Commission in respect to these possi- 
bilities of damage to interests at various places is not all simple, particularly 
in respect to due and proper provision for recompense for any injury or damage 
which may be done. . 

In response to strong representations by organizations of shore owners, 
the United States Section of the International Joint Commission, with the 
support of the United States State Department, has proposed the insertion of 
a clause dealing with legal redress in the supplementary order in respect 
to the St. Lawrence power project, and this is now under consideration. The 
proposed amendment would authorize the commission to undertake a new 
function; that is, itself to investigate claims for damages alleged to have 
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; : , be available for 
“use as evidence to any party interested in any controversey arising out of 


‘such alleged damage. The proposed amendment also purports to preclude 
either power entity from asserting as a defence in any suit for damages, 
allegedly caused by the power works, that such damages were caused by the 
other power entity. 

I think that the lawyers on this committee will agree that this is a plan with 
_ pretty far-flung implications to the commission to undertake to create legisla- 
tion for the two countries. In consequence, on the Canadian side we have 
felt that these were matters which require the consideration of the best legal 
ue advice that the governments of the two countries could obtain and, in particular, 
_ on our side that we need the advice of the law officers of the crown. So, we 
_ have arranged that, in place of the International Joint Commission going 
_ ahead with the settlement of this proposed amendment itself, that the legal 
_ questions which are raised by the United States proposal should be referred 
_ directly to the two governments for consideration, that they should be invited 
_ to go into these matters themselves and to advise the commission as to the 
_ result of their consideraion. 

_Now, I am happy to report that my colleagues from the United States 
side, as I understand, have accepted that procedure of reference of the subject 
matter back to the governments and that as a result this will now be deleted 
‘in the supplementary order of the St. Lawrence by reason of these particular 
legal questions with which we are faced. 

I would like to say here, Mr. Chairman, that the Canadian commissioners, in 
1952 when we had this order under consideration, had the benefit of consultation 
with and advice of—and we followed the advice—very eminent legal officers 
both of the governments and from outside. We are quite satisfied, and we 
_ believe that it is in fact working out, that the provision for redress in the 
- order as it now stands will—to use the legal phrase of experts—be effective. 
al think that we went to exactly the right point in the order, and our lawyers 
thought the same, and we would look with very grave anxiety on any amend- 
ment which would even purport to change or amplify the law of Canada, and 
we do not believe that that would be within the authority of the International 
_ Joint Commission. I believe myself that that will be the way it will be 
_ found to be. 


_ _. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer for a few minutes again to the 
_ Air Pollution Reference of 1949. 
Py The members of this committee will recall from my statements to you 


on previous occasions that, as a result of complaints of air pollution along the 
international boundary in the Detroit-Windsor area, the governments of 
-Canada and the United States directed that the commission make an 
- investigation. 

ie The primary duty imposed on the commission was to ascertain whether 
_ vessels plying the Detroit river were polluting the air by discharging smoke 
“and if so to recommend preventive measures. 
a To that end, a laboratory was established in Windsor by the Canadian 
Section of the International Joint Commission’s Technical Advisory Board on 
» Air Pollution. The United States section of the board had officers working 
in conjunction with the city of Detroit and the state of Michigan also to study 
the vessel smoke problem. 

‘It was found that the vessels were in fact polluting the air but in addition 
"there were a number of other factors that contributed to the general pollution of 
the air above Detroit and Windsor. In these circumstances, in order to be in a 
"Position to assess the relative significance of vessel smoke, the commission 
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directed its board to study the other factors which might contribute to the 


contamination of the atmosphere-even though it was understood that recom- 
mendations could only be made to governments in the matter of vessel smoke. 

As far as the vessels are concerned, the commission feels that we have 
reached a stage whereby we can now conclude the reference by making definite 
recommendations to governments. By persuasion and indeed with a most 
satisfactory and full cooperation from the vessel owners, the amount of smoke 
being emitted by the ships in the Detroit-Windsor area has been reduced so 
much that today 90 to 95 per cent of all ships that travel the river now comply 
with the objectives set out by the advisory board and approved by the 
commission. 

There are a few ships that cannot meet the objectives because of various 
reasons. Primarily the ships in question are very old ones of the 14-foot canal 
type and are equipped with hand-fired coal burning boilers. When the deep sea 
canal is completed from Montreal to Kingston, it is expected that many of these 
vessels will be withdrawn from service because of becoming uneconomic in the 
face of competition from the bigger and more modern ships. The commission 
has felt that to require these obsolescent ships in the interim to convert their 
firing methods at this stage would place an undue financial burden on the ship 
owners. Incidentally, the shipping available for the transport of commodities 
of trade and commerce in the upper St. Lawrence and Great Lakes is limited 
now, so we could not force the vessels out of service by reason of smoke; that did 
not seem a reasonable thing to do at this stage. 

As I have indicated the vessel smoke investigation has substantially been 
completed and it is the view of the commission that our report to governments 
should be made within the next 18 months. With that in mind, the commission 
has directed its board to complete the technical report by J uly of 1957. When 
that report is received, the commission plans to make its own report to 
governments. 

As to this report, my own view is, and I think that this view will be shared 
by my colleagues, that we should recommend objectives to be met not only in 
the Windsor-Detroit area, but in the whole of the seaway system. I think that 
ships, especially foreign ships entering the seaway at Montreal, should be 


governed by a single comprehensive code which would specify the objectives, | 


the equipment required, and the methods of operation which will be enforced. It 
is quite unrealistic to expect any satisfaction if these matters are left to the 
varying views of local authorities from place to place. That is to be instituted 
along this great seaway. 

As regards the sources of air pollution in the Windsor-Detroit area—other 
than vessel smoke—the results of the studies carried out by the commission’s 
Technical Advisory Board now go to the departments of health of the two 
countries, and it is these departments which are concerned with the national 
aspects of the problems and with their solution. The commission has indicated 
that it stands ready to assist in the discussion of trans-boundary effects and in 
the evolution of proposals for the remedial action which may be required in this 


connection. These problems are not, of course, confined to the Windsor-Detroit — 


area, which is the subject of the present reference, but are general, and of rising 
importance and significance I may say. 

It seems probable, therefore, that it will be found that the present reference 
may need some revision and amplification. 

I now pass from air pollution to water pollution. 


Mr. MIcHENER: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the General would like to deal } 


with questions on air pollution before he continues? 
The WITNESS: Whatever meets the convenience of the committee, 
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Mr. MICHENER: Perhaps we had better leave it until the end. 
The CHAIRMAN: I would suggest that. ; 


The WITNESS: May I proceed now on the subject of water pollution? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. | 


The WITNESS: In April of 1946 the International Joint Commission was 


: instructed by the governments of Canada and the United States to make a 


report on the effects of water pollution in the connecting channels of the 


_ Great Lakes between Lake Huron and Lake Erie; in 1948 this reference was 


_ extended to include all the connecting channels of the Great Lakes. 


After a comprehensive investigation of the several conhecting channels 


under reference the commission made its report in 1950 to the governments. 


- In this report it was stated that there was serious water pollution in these 


~channels which could be detrimental in its effect on the health of the people 
living in the areas; also the existing pollution was having detrimental effects 
on fish life in the connecting channels. In the light of the serious conditions 


_ reported, the commission recommended the adoption of certain “objectives 
_ for boundary waters quality control” and requested that it be given authority 


to undertake a continuing supervision of the waters in question with a view 
_ to bringing to notice all cases where pollution occurred, whether by municipali- 
ties or by factories, and other industrial establishments along these channels 


_ caused by dumping either municipal sewage or industrial wastes in the river. 


and St. Clair rivers in particular. 
| The commission has not requested any police authority in this matter - 


These recommendations were approved by the governments and through 
the commission’s advisory boards the commission has since maintained close 
’ observation on the situation. In the result, the International Joint Commission, 

through representations to those responsible and by exercising persuasion, 
has been able to bring about a substantial reduction in the pollution of the 
various channels by the many industrial concerns situated along the Detroit 


as it was felt that the best prospect of success depended on an approach to 
individual offenders based on specific information and persuasion. 


but to depend upon reason, common sense and persuasion to bring about 
remedial results, certainly at this stage. 


t 
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The proposals of the commission are based on a prior experience when 
some years ago in a similar reference, the commission had advocated powers 
of compulsion but no action on this had been taken by governments and, 


in consequence, no remedial action had resulted. It is that experience which 


prompted the commission not to ask for any powers of compulsion whatever 


| When, as a result of the commission’s continuing investigations, it is found 
that pollution is occurring from a particular source, the procedure is to point 
out to the offending municipalities or industries concerned that they are acting 


contrary to the provisions of the Treaty of 1909 and to emphasize the 


concerns without exception are responding to the supervision of the commission, 
“and the suggestions made by its advisory boards. In consequence, steady 
ij progress continues to be made in the reduction of industrial pollution and I 
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seriousness of the results of water pollution both to them and to others 


affected downstream, then to appeal on a basis of reason to their sense of 


‘fairness and equity to take the preventives required. 

: Now, as I have mentioned before, the response from industries has proved 
most helpful, especially from the petro-chemical industries, industries in the 
Sarnia vicinity, and elsewhere in that region, and the distillers. 
| I think I can say that now on both sides of the boundary industrial 


believe this phase of the problem is now largely under effective control. 
751462 
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A few months ago an accident was reported to the commission in which 
a considerable slug of phenol escaped from one of the Canadian oil refineries 
into the St. Clair River. 

This accident did result in the river, in the areas of municipal water 
intakes, becoming polluted and the water systems of some of the municipalities 
were affected before corrective measures could be taken. 

The commission took a serious view of this matter as it appeared that the 
method of reporting accidents of this nature was not sufficiently prompt to 
allow the municipalities to take corrective measures before the phenols and 
other pollutants reached their intakes and got through to their water-mains. 

As a result of our discussions in Washington last April, my colleague, the 


chairman of the United States section, Governor Jordan, and I, have written. 


to the state and provincial health departments respectively to inquire as to 
the method of reporting accidents, such as I have mentioned, and requesting 
‘advice as to further improvements on the methods used for the issuance of 
warnings to those concerned in case of any future accident releasing pollutants 
to the rivers. 

I have hopes that a workable system will be devised in cooperation with 


the province of Ontario, the states of Michigan and New York and the industries 


concerned. I may mention in a subsequent small spill everyone concerned 
along the river was notified immediately of the incident or occurrence and if it 
was serious enough to cause any damage downstream the municipalities could 
shut off for the moment their water intakes and see that it did not get into the 
systems. 


With regard to the pollution caused by wastes from Canadian municipali- ~ 


ties, I regret I cannot as yet report any substantial improvement as to the 
amount of pollutants being discharged into the various channels to the danger 
of the health of those downstream in both countries. However, I am happy to 
say that in recent action by the Ontario government we believe that we are at 
last on the way to a comprehensive solution of the matter. 

The Premier of Ontario, the Hon. Mr. Frost, has indicated that he takes 
a very serious view of water pollution, not only in international rivers but 
also in all the rivers of Ontario that are being plagued by the discharge of 
untreated or insufficiently treated sewage. To the end of reducing pollution 
and to increasing the beneficial use of waters in Ontario, he has, with the 


approval of the Ontario legislature, established the Ontario Water Resources: 


Commission. 

This Ontario Water Resources Commission has been given powers some- 
what similar in scope to those of the Ontario Hydro Electric Power Commission 
and. in particular—and this is very important—it is authorized to raise money 
to construct sewage plants and supply to the municipalities the services of a 
disposal plant at cost. 

I have had an opportunity to discuss the problem with Mr. A. M. Snider, 
the chairman of the new commission, and I have every confidence we can expect 
results. In this the International Joint Commission’s concern is specifically with 
the international problem of the alleviation of water pollution in the connecting 
channels of the Great Lakes. 

The positive steps taken on the part of the government of Ontario are” 
welcomed by the commission, especially since in our previous endeavours with - 
the municipalities, while we had found an awareness of the dangers and a 
desire to help, nevertheless, we could not. secure action because of the financial 
limitations under which municipalities laboured. Now a method to surmount 
this difficulty is available and we confidently expect early progress. 

May I mention, in this connection, that similar action has already been 
instituted on the other side of the line in respect to the states of Michigan and 
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By New eet There the business of clearing up this remnant of municipal pollu- 
tion is proceeding in a most satisfactory manner. The municipalities which fail 
iio carry out the orders given them are cited and hailed before the courts and 
forced to comply in order not to be a menace to their fellow citizens and 
_ neighbours in the other country. I think that we are now really on the highroad 
_ to solution of what has been a very grave international problem. 
A To sum up. The commission has kept close observation over the past 
several years on water pollution in international waters; it can report con- 
- tinued satisfactory progress by industries and now with the new Ontario legisla- 
_ tion it considers that a positive step forward has been taken to assist the Ontario 
_ municipalities along the connecting channels of the Great Lakes to remedy the 
_ pollution they have been causing, in order to meet the provisions of the Treaty 
- of 1909. 


: Mr. Chairman, may I go a little further west and report on the Rainy Lake 
_ Reference. In May 1939 Canadian parliament ratified what is known as the Rainy 
Lake Convention between Canada and the United States whereby the Inter- 
. national Joint Commission is “clothed with power to determine when emergency 
conditions exist in the Rainy lake watershed, whether by reason of high or low 
water, and is empowered to adopt such measures of control as the commission 
- might deem proper with respect to the existing dams at Kettle falls and Inter- 
_ national falls, and with respect to any existing or future dams or works in 
_ boundary waters of the Rainy lake watershed”. 


a In 1949, after the commission had made a study of the watershed, rule 
_ curves were established for Rainy and Namakan lakes giving the water levels 
_ on the first day of each month of the year. These levels were to be achieved in 
so far as possible through the operation, by the several companies concerned 
_ in the area,:of the International falls dam and the two Kettle falls dams to 
_ which I have referred. These regulations were outlined in the commission’s 
order of 8 June 1949. The regulation of the lake levels is under the Inter- 
» national Rainy Lake Board of Control which reports annually or oftener as 

required to the commission on the levels of these lakes. 
F Recently, the United States section of the commission has received com- 
- plaints that the levels of the lakes have not been maintained in accordance with 
_ the order of the commission, and it has been requested that the commission hold 
_ public hearings in the area to ascertain the full nature of the complaints and to 
_ review the need for improving the method of regulation, if indeed to determine 
_ it requires improvement at all. 
' ... The Canadian section of the commission has not received any complaints 
such as those received in the United States section, and has been somewhat 
hesitant about undertaking public hearings especially since the International 
Rainy Lake Board of Control- has reported generally satisfactory state of 
- conditions. 
on Nevertheless persistent demands have been made to the United States 
section for at least a further study of the rule curve governing the lake levels 
> and in April of this year the commission as a whole agreed to hold public 

_ hearings in the Rainy lake area, provided first, that the control board make a 
va _ detailed report to the IJC on the operation of the Kettle falls dams and other 
- factors before the hearings. 

We hope that the fears of the complainants will be allayed by this report 

_ and the public hearings, and that further expensive investigations will not be 
~needed., The preparation of the engineering report above mentioned is esti- 
mated to cost about $3,000, as our contribution, which will be included in the 
funds provided to the commission by parliament. 
em 75146—23 
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Mr. CRESTOHL: I wonder whether on a question of procedure I could inter- 
rupt General McNaughton at this point. I do not know how much more the 
general has to report to this committee, but I do not think we would be able 
to do justice to his report, which is so complete, so comprehensive and so de- 
tailed, if we were to proceed to question him after his presentation this morning. 
The report is quite voluminous and we have laboured the general now for the 
past hour and a half; I think that perhaps we should leave the questioning until 
our next session, by which time you would have all the material on the record; 
and perhaps the general would ask that whatever material he has still to give 
should also be placed on the record. 


This, as I said, is on a question of procedure, and I suggest to you Mr. 
Chairman that perhaps we might take this experience as a guide for the 
future. It would be extremely helpful if before we convened for a session 
of this kind to hear a voluminous report the witness might be asked to provide 
multigraphed copies which could be distributed to the members two or three 
days before the session. We could then study these reports in our offices 
and underline those sections on which we wanted to ask questions. This 
procedure would be much easier for the witness and it seems to me much 
more profitable to the members of the committee who could then attend the 
committee meeting prepared with questions beforehand with regard to the 
information they are seeking. I do not know whether you would wish to 
have a resolution to this effect, but if you do I would be pleased to move 
a resolution along those lines. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Crestohl, I agree with you and I thank you for 
bringing the matter to my attention. It would appear, almost, as if you have 
been reading my mind in suggesting that we should postpone our questioning 


until another meeting. The statement which the witness has been making is — 


a very important one and it covers extremely important questions; I would 
think therefore that it would be fairer to the members of the committee to 


suggest that they should not ask questions today. I would suggest that we © 


postpone questioning to another meeting. I have been informed by General 
McNaughton that he will be glad to return and answer any questions honour- 
able members might wish to ask of him. 


Mr. Starr: Provided, Mr. Chairman, that we have the statement available. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will see that you get a copy of the General’s statement 
in time for that meeting. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: That only deals with the first half of my statement, Mr. 
Chairman. I am concerned with the question of guidance for the future—that 
we should not run into this situation a second time. Do you not think 


Mr. Chairman, that a witness as important as General McNaughton, and having - 


to make a statement as important as this one, should prepare multigraphed 


copies of his statement before he attends the committee instead of giving — 


them to us after the presentation has been completed? If we could have 


these presentations available beforehand it would save a great deal of time. i 


The CHaIRMAN: I will comply with your wishes, Mr. Crestohl, in the future. — 


Mr. CrEstoHL: Thank you very much. 


The WITNEss: I am, of course, very willing to conduct myself in any way 


you like. If that is to be your pleasure, the two items that I have here to 
report on are the Souris River Reference of 1940 and the Sage Creek Reference, © 


I have also a statement I think I should make with regard to the Columbia 
situation at this time. How much more time have we available now? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we can go on until 12.30 a.m. 
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My. CRESTOHL: I would move that these reports simply be added to the 
_ general’s presentation and we will question him on it at the next session 
: unless there are any special points. 


Mr. MICHENER: I think there would be greater interest in the Columbia 
matter and if it would save time perhaps the general’s report on the two 
subjects he mentioned earlier could go into the record. 


The WITNESS: Gentlemen, could we then take as read the very short 
_ statement I have on the Souris river and the problems which exist between 
_ Saskatchewan, North Dakota and Manitoba; and the Sage creek matter which 
is a troublesome little question we have been trying to dispose of between 
_ Alberta and Montana? Shall these brief statements be taken as read and 
- included in the record? 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I wish so to move, Mr. Chairman. 
Agreed. 


Note: The statements to which the witness referred are as follows: 


SOURIS RIVER REFERENCE 1940 


It is now some 16 years since the commission was requested to study the 
question of the apportionment of the waters of the Souris river between 
_ Saskatchewan, North Dakota and Manitoba. 

) The reference from the two governments was dated 15 January 1940 and 
in it, the commission was instructed to recommend an equitable apportionment 
_ between these three sovereign entities. It was also instructed to recommend a 
“method or methods of control of the waters and pending a final answer to the 
above two questions, it was instructed to recommend any “interim measures of 
_ regime to secure the foregoing objects.” 
| Since I last reported to you a number of discussions have taken place in 
regard to an agreement for a final apportionment of the waters of this river. 
d In September ‘of 1955, the commission held public hearings in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba; Minot, N.D.; and Estevan, Saskatchewan to review this whole subject 
and also to hear evidence from the various interested persons as to the further 
specific uses desired to be made of the waters of the Souris. 
In Winnipeg, the province of Manitoba made, what was considered by all 
“members of the commission, a very reasonable claim for a specific regulated 
allotment of the waters flowing north across the international boundary from 
‘North Dakota so as to insure a moving stream to benefit riparian farmers in 
Manitoba mainly for stock watering purposes. Manitoba representatives 
expressed anxiety that this matter should be settled in a final apportionment of 
the waters of the Souris. 
i At Minot, North Dakota the commission was again advised of the needs of 
water for the city of Minot for municipal-(sanitary) purposes and also was 
advised of the law governing water rights in the state of North Dakota. 

At Estevan the commission heard evidence from counsel for Saskatchewan 
on Saskatchewan’s applications to construct a dam on Long creek near Estevan 
“and also to construct a dam at Radville. The dam at Long Creek is planned for 
cooling purposes at a proposed plant to use local coal for the generation of 
electricity. : 

a Counsel for Saskatchewan also urged that the commission should recom- 


“mend a final apportionment. 
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It was agreed by all members of the commission that final apportionment 
was most desirable but the differences in the law of water rights in Saskatche- 
wan and North Dakota made it very difficult to come to a settlement.. In this 
situation which exists the large use of water made in North Dakota for ‘wildlife 
is not recognized under Saskatchewan law. 

An order of approval was signed approving the Minot application at 
Toronto, on the 26 January, 1956, and at the recent semi-annual meeting of 
the commission in Washington; it was accepted that Saskatchewan could proceed, 
without objection, with the construction of this proposed Long creek project. 

However, these additional projects do not solve the problem facing the 
commission and in fact only recognize the increase in demands for water. These 
demands now far exceed the flows of the river during an average year. 

In these circumstances, the Souris-Red River Engineering Board has been 
instructed to make further studies looking towards a final apportionment. It is 
not yet possible to forecast the result but it seems that in regard to uses down- 
stream which are not in conformity with the law of the upstream state, Canada 
may have to depend on the specific rights of Saskatchewan under Article II of 
the Treaty of 1909, rather than on the process of negotiation’ presently being 
followed. 


SAGE CREEK REFERENCE 


On 8 April 1946 the governments of Canada and the United States 
requested the commission, in a joint reference, to use its good offices to bring 
about an agreement on the division of the waters of Sage creek between the 
ranchers in Canada (Alberta) on the one hand and the ranchers in the United 
States (Montana) on the other. 


Sage creek is a very small stream rising in the Cypress Hills in southern © 
Alberta and terminating in Montana in a glacial lake just south of the 
boundary. The flow of the creek almost only occurs during the spring run off 
season and during that period it appears that it had become the practice for the 
ranchers to block the stream in order to flood their hay producing lands just 
before the growing season. 


The reason the commission was asked to investigate this matter was that 
complaints had been received that the Canadian ranchers had been blocking | 
the channel of the creek to the detriment of the ranchers in Montana with 
the consequence that in some years little or no water crossed the boundary in 
the channel of the creek. 


While this problem would appear at first glance, to be. a relatively simple 
one, it has in fact turned out to be most difficult. 


The commission found it necessary to establish the International Sages 
Creek Engineering Board to study the engineering aspects of the problem and — 
the International Land Use Board to study soil conditions in order to assess — 
the amount of water available and also to determine what land was suitable — 


for irrigation, as there were conflicting claims on this point. 


The commission made an interim report to governments in October 1951 — 
recommending certain interim measures to ensure that water did flow below — ‘ 
the boundary but recommending also that the commission be permitted to. 
attempt to find a permanent solution to the problem. 


Last summer, my colleague, Mr. Spence, held meetings with the Canadian 
ranchers in euder to obtain their agreement on the apportionment of thell 
waters. The proposed agreement was based on the assumption that a canal— i) 
really a shallow ditch—would be built to carry water to the United States — 
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‘ i Me, ; \ 

and also that a resorvoir of some 7,500 acre-feet would be built to impound 

BR the spring flow. With the reservoir built, the Canadian ranchers would not 

4 need to appropriate all of the water to irrigate their lands during the flood 

_ season, but could draw water throughout most of the year in regulated dis- 

charge from the reservoir. 

: This proposal has been given a favourable reception by the ranchers in 

_ Montana and the officials of that state. It is now being referred to the depart- 
ment of Agriculture for an assessment of the costs and economic advantages. 


az Mr. GooDE: When, Mr. Chairman, will General McNaughton be dealing 
_ with the Columbia and the Panhandle? 


i 
) 
a 


The WITNESS: I was going to make a brief statement on it now. 


‘ The CHAIRMAN: I think it would be the pleasure of the committee that this 
a “statement should be made right away. 


' . Mr. Starr: There is just one observation I would like to make: I would 


3 suggest that General McNaughton make the statement which he has to make 
_ today, and, if necessary, we could take it up in more detail at the next 
_ meeting. 

Mr.CRESTOHL: It will be on the record. 


és The WITNESS: These statements I have here, and the short statement I 
- propose to make now with your permission are all the formal state- 
4 ments I had intended to make. What we have to deal with is a ramification of 
very extensive interests that extend from the Bay of Fundy on the east coast 
right across to the Pacific ocean; then we take it up again with the boundary 
with Alaska, and on to the north. I thought that we should try to ascertain 
the committee’s particular interests, as we have done in the past, and to use 
- all the time we have available in giving specific answers to specific require- 
~ ments voiced by the members rather than try to cover all this vast array of 
_ questions in any detail beforehand. 


f, Mr. Chairman, in regard to the reference to the International Joint Com- 
mission which was made by the governments of Canada and the United 
~ States on March 9, 1944, and which required comprehensive studies of the 
~ Columbia basin and its tributaries, members of this committee will know 
~ from the announcement which was made in the House of Commons on May 23, 
2, 1956 ‘by the Minister for Northern Affairs and National Resources that an 
: arrangement has been made by the government of Canada and the government 
_ of the United States for a full and confidential exchange of views in the expec- 
_ tation that these negotiations will contribute to the resolution of the problems 
_ which have developed. 

ts May I say, Mr. Chairman, that in these circumstances it seems to me 
that there is very little which can properly or appropriately be said on the 
- matters which are at issue at this stage. I would however like to say that as 
ie regards the desire of the governments, which was mentioned in Mr. LeSage’s 
__ statement, that the commission should press forward with its studies in 
- eonnection with the Columbia River Basin Reference of 1944, and other similar 
references under consideration, that these matters will of course continue to 
be pressed with all the resources which can be brought to bear by the com- 
‘mission, and the results both of the investigations and of the studies which 
are carried out, in or under the auspices of the Canadian section of the com- 


~ mission will be made available to the inter-departmental committee on water 


use policy to which reference has been made by the ministers and where 
matters are to be studied with a view to preparing the supporting documents 
Ror the diplomatic discussions with the United States which have been indicated 
| will take place some months hence when both countries are ready. 
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Mr. Chairman, at this point may I mention that all the arrangements 
which have been placed in hand-looking to a resolution of matters in which 
differences of opinion and views for development exist between the two sections 
of the commission, seem to me to give another example of the very great 
usefulness which attaches to the treaty of 1909. They emphasize, I think, our 
continuing debt to the vision and the practical foresight of those who drafted 
and negotiated its various clauses. 


If you refer to article VIII of the treaty you will find that provision has 
in fact been made for this arrangement of diplomatic discussions which are 
now in hand because article VIII of the treaty provides in part that in case 
the commission is evenly divided upon any question, and the Canadian section 
and the United States section are evenly divided on a question of fundamental 
significance. It goes on to say that “the high- contracting parties, the govern- 
_ ments, shall thereupon endeavour to agree upon an adjustment of the question 
or matter of difference, and if, agreement is reached between them, it shall 
be reduced to writing in the form of a protocol and shall be communicated to 
the commissioners who shall take such further proceedings as may be necessary 
to carry out such an agreement.” 

In consequence I would just like to say that in so far as the Canadian 
section is concerned we are very happy indeed to fall in line in our subsequent 
actions with the views which have been expressed by the government and 
communicated by the government to parliament. , 

As I say, on the Columbia there are these matters which now have been 
taken into confidential review and study by the government with which we are 
co-operating in every way, so it makes it inappropriate for me to refer to them 
in evidence before this committee, or indeed anywhere else. 


By Mr. Michener: 


Q. Could General McNaughton indicate what the difference of opinion 
is and what problems the governments are now attempting to resolve?—A. I 
would be very glad to do that if the chairman will permit me; and I think I 
could best do it, since the matter is very involved, by tabling again—and I 
think it is very appropriate that I should be tabling again the statement which 
I made in the International Joint Commission on the 5th April 1955, and which 
represents a very careful and compléte account of the proposals for the 
development and use for putting the Kootenay river and Columbia river 
waters into storage; their movement into the Fraser basin by way of a tunnel 
through the Monashee mountains, and their use in such basin to regulate the 
flows and to multiply by many times the power which thereby could be 
developed in the Fraser basin wholly within Canada and. to the advantage 
of Canada. 


Those proposals and certain other measures of cooperative assistance, 
which we felt we could give to the United States, are set out in that presenta- 
tion and I would be very happy to table it again. It was printed because I 
reported to the Committee afterwards; but it might very well be printed and 
made available to the members for consideration. 


The CHaIRMAN: It is the pleasure of the committee to have this statement 
tabled and printed? 


Agreed (See Appendix A). 


Mr. Stick: Let it be added to the minutes. 


The WITNEss: May I continue please, because I do not want to lose the 
text; that study followed as completely as it was possible to do so, the views 


of the Canadian section as to what ought to be done in the Columbia, and the i 
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_ advice which we have tendered. Now that is one side of the picture. When 

I am asked as to the other side, to answer that question I would like to have 
_ permission to table the reply which was given by the chairman of the United 
States section to the Canadian section and which was presented in Ottawa 
on the 4th October, 1955. If I may table that on the same basis, then the 
members of your committee will have available to them the story of the 
_ differences of view between the two sections of the commission, which the 
governments, acting under the responsibility and in accordance with the 
procedure laid down in the treaty, are now about to try to reconcile. I also 
take my reply of the same day. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


_ submission. (See Appendices B and C).—A. These are technical docu- 
ments, I assure you; and in so far as my statement may be factual and not 
_ bearing on the things which are confidential to these negotiations, I shall be 
~ happy to give any explanation which is required; I can tell you the reason 
I believe in the validity of the proposals which we in the Canadian section 
have put forward, and I can tell you, from my point of view,—the point of 
view of the Canadian section—what we feel doubt about in Governor J ordan’s 
reply to us. I think with what has been said here, if we are to have an inform- 
ative discussion on these matters, it is necessary that the members of the 
committee be given an opportunity to see everything that is publishable, but 

I am entirely at your disposal within the limits of propriety. 


4 Q. I was interested in your reference to the differences of opinion between 
_ the members of the Canadian section and the American section of the com- 
mission. You said several times that our version was generally upheld, that is, 
the version of the Canadian engineers; and I wondered if it was purely coin- 
cidental,-or whether it disclosed a more careful and attentive study of the 
problems involved. It may be a difficult question for you to answer but it is 
- one of some interest; and the second question I should like to put is this: 
f apparently your engineers have made some study of the question of air 
_ pollution and I wonder whether they have reached any conclusion as to the 
effect of the use of gas for firing instead of coal, and whether it would be of 
material effect in the degree of air pollution—A. In answer to your first 
i question, I am in a position of considerable difficulty because there is a wonder- 
' ful and implied compliment to these technical people, these professional 
- people who work with the Canadian section of the commission. I am the last 
person in the world to decry in any way the wonderful service which has 
’ been rendered to us by these technical people who have been at our disposal 
- from various places and sources such as private industry and elsewhere. We 
have had wonderful help and cooperation brought to bear on these problems 
- of ours. I would not like it to be regarded that our American colleagues are 
i any less careful in their approach to these matters because I think on both 
sides of the commission these facilities that the governments have given us— 
' to go anywhere in the public service and on occasion to go outside the public 
- service, and to go to any individual who has a particular talent that we need 
at the moment, and to bring him into our counsel to help us through these 
things—that is the secret of whatever success has been achieved. 


Q. I am willing then to have it said that it has been purely coincidental.— 

A. The differences have been sharp and they should be sharp because I think 

that people should realize that under this treaty tremendous and far reaching 
responsibilities have been given to this commission. We are in fact set up as 
an equally constituted body to arrive at the equitable and best use of the most 
3 important resource which the two countries have along the boundary that is, 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I move that the reply be tabled as well as the other ~ 
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water. Out of our recommendations have got to come proposals which will 
divide this resource fairly for the benefit of the two countries down the years 
and in perpetuity. That is a tremendous responsibility. It is not to be expected 
that there will not be sharp differences of opinion, and it is not to be expected 
that you won’t need on occasion to use what the drafters of the treaty foresaw— 
that the governments themselves will have to pick up a difficulty and go into 
it by diplomatic means and to tell us, on a particular point, what the answer is 
that they are agreed upon. We, in due course, will salute and say ‘That is 
that! That settles that point and we will get on with the rest of it.” There is 
no other way by which these things can be ironed out. 

We are going to have sharper and more acute differences but not because 
of any deterioration of relations between our two countries; that does not exist 
—but because of the increasing awareness that water is the limiting factor in 
the development of civilization on the North American continent itself. There 
is only a limited amount of water and we cannot afford to let any of it go 
unless it is equitably and precisely apportioned. We have got to maintain— 
our section has got to maintain the claims of this country and to do the best 
we can with them always and in all fairness. 

Q. Will you deal with my second question now or at a later time?—A. You 
mean on air pollution? 


The CHAIRMAN: Could that question be reserved for our last meeting? 
Mr. CRESTOHL: That will be quite all right. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Before we leave, I would like to say to General McNaughton 
on behalf of the members of the committee, that I take great pleasure in 
thanking him for his most interesting statement. Before we adjourn Mr. Starr 
would like to make a correction in the minutes of one of our meetings. 


Mr. Starr: At page 110 of the report of the minutes of proceedings of 
the External Affairs Committee for Tuesday, April 24, 1956 at line 47 the word 
“conciliation” should read “‘cancellation’’. 


The CHAIRMAN: I took note of it when you told me. 
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“APPENDIX A” 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 
Semi-Annual Meeting 
Washington, D.C. 

5 April, 1955 
Columbia River Reference (1944) 


The International Joint Commission met in open session in its offices in the 
Federal Trade Commission Building, Washington, D.C., on Tuesday, 5 April, 
1955, at ten o’clock a.m., there being present Mr. Len Jordan, General A. G. L. 
McNaughton, Mr. Roger B. McWhorter, Mr. George Spence, Mr. Eugene W. 
Weber and Mr. J. Lucien Dansereau, Mr. Jordan presiding. 

There were also present: 

William R. Vallance, Counsel for the United States Government. 
‘Mr. George Vest, Associate Counsel for United States Government. 
Mr. Ernest A. Cote, Counsel for Government of Canada. 

Mr. O. W. Dier, Department of External Affairs (Canada). 


Brigadier General E. C. Itschner, for Major General B. L. Robinson, Chair- 
man, United States Section, International Columbia River Engineering Board. 


Mr. C. G. Paulsen, Member, United States Section, International Columbia 
River Engineering Board. 


Mr. J. W. Roche, Corps of Engineers, United States Army. 
Mr. A. O. Waananen, Geological Survey, U.S. Department of the Interior. 


Mr. T. M. Patterson, Chairman, Canadian Section, International Columbia 
River Engineering Board. 
Brigadier J. P. Carriere, Member, Canadian Section, International Columbia 


River Engineering Board. 


Mr. C. K. Hurst, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
(Canada). 
‘Mr. J. L. MacCallum, Legal Adviser, Canadian Section, IJC. 


Mr. E. R. Peterson, Engineering Adviser, Canadian Section, IJC. 

Mr. Jesse B. Ellis, Secretary, United States Section. 

Miss E. M. Sutherland, Secretary, Canadian Section, International Joint 
Commission, and 

Mr. D. G. Chance, Assistant Secretary, Canadian Section, International 
Joint Commission. 


This covers pages 1 and 2 of original record. 
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INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 


Record of discussion on Columbia Reference (9 March, 1944) at semi-annual 
session of the International Joint Commission in Washington on 5 April, 1955. 


(Docket 51) 


Mr. JORDAN: May we come to order, gentlemen, for this, the April meeting 
of the International Joint Commission. 


The first item on the agenda has to do with Docket 51, the Columbia River 
Reference. We shall now have the semi-annual report of the International 
Columbia River Engineering Board, with General Itschner presenting the report 
for Major General B. L. Robinson, who was not able to attend this morning. 

General Itschner. 


STATEMENT OF E. C. ITSCHNER, 
BRIGADIER GENERAL, CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


General ITscHNER: Mr. Chairman, General Robinson expressed his regrets 
that he was unable to be here today because of required attendance on a very: 
important Army Selection Board. ; 


I shall read to you the highlights of the Semi-Annual Progress Report for 
the period 1 April to 31 March 1955, of the Columbia River Engineering Board. 


(At this point General Itschner read the Progress Report.) 


General ITscHNER: Mr. Chairman, that concludes the report of the 
Engineering Committee. 


Mr. Jorpan: Mr. Patterson, do you have anything to add to the report 
made by General Itschner? : 


Mr. PaTTErson: No, Mr. Chairman. General Itschner has presented the 
Board’s Report, and unless there are questions arising out of that report, I 
don’t have anything further on that subject. 


Mr. JORDAN: We are ready, then, for questions to either of these gentlemen, 
or discussion. 


General ITscHNER: I might add two items of interest that are not included 
in this report. 


Mr. JORDAN: Yes. 


General ITscHNER: Two items with respect to the activity of the United 
States. The first pertains to the Middle Snake Report, which is a joint 
report by the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation on projects 
in the Lower Snake—I should say Middle Snake River Basin, including the 
Clearwater. We expect to submit that report very soon to the Congress of 
the United States, recommending, in all probability, four projects, two on the 
Clearwater and two on the Middle Snake. 

The two on the Clearwater are recommended by the Corps of Engineers, 
one called Bruces Eddy, and the other Penny Cliffs, both with substantial 
storage in them, and particularly valuable for flood control as well as storage 
for power development. 

The other two are essentially run-of-the-river projects on the Middle 
Snake which are Bureau. of Reclamation projects, namely, Mountain Sheep 
and Pleasant Valley. This is not to be confused with the high head project 


of Mountain Sheep which has been recommended in the past by the Corps of 
Engineers. 
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The second development is on the John Day Dam, which is the dam 
between McNary upstream, and The Dalles downstream. 


The Corps of Engineers has in the budget request a half million dollars 


with which to initiate definite planning on this project in the next fiscal year. 


Money has not yet been appropriated. 

Also, there has been a great deal of interest demonstrated in the John 
Day project by private power companies who had proposed the construction 
of this project on a partnership basis with the Corps of Engineers doing the 
construction, so that whatever planning would be done by the Corps of 
Engineers prior to the confirmation of this agreement would be of value in 
the ultimate construction of this project and would not delay the construction. 

That partnership arrangement has not yet been completed nor agreed to 
by the United States Government, nor has any act been introduced, to our 
knowledge, so far in this session of Congress. 

That gives you a little further report on the very recent developments 
on the river. 

Mr. JorDAN: Thank you, General Itschner. 

Commissioner Weber. 

Mr. WEBER: It is my understanding that we are to have some further 
explanation or presentation as to the status of the work in Canada. 

Is that correct, General? 

General McNavucuton: I would be very glad to do that, if you wish. 

Mr. WEBER: I didn’t want to ask questions now if that was coming, 
because most of the questions which I have are on that work. 

Mr. JorDAN: General McNaughton, perhaps this would be a good time 
for you to make your statement, if you like, and then we might go back to 
discussion or questions, if there is interest in pursuing it further. 

General McNaucuton: I will be very happy to do so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, in responding to the suggestion that I speak to you about 
the Canadian plans for the development on the Columbia and in the adjacent 
basins, I am under a particular difficulty at this time. The reason is that I 
am in the course of appearing before a committee of the House of Commons 
and giving evidence on this subject, and shortly I will be recalled to give 
more evidence. 

The questions which are under debate are very live issues throughout the 
whole length and breadth of Canada. And, in order that my position before 


the House of Commons committee may be clear, it will be necessary and 
proper that I fully inform the committee and the Government of Canada of 


any discussions here which are relevant to the inquiry in which I may have 
participated in the meanwhile. 
In consequence of that, Mr. Chairman, the proceedings of this committee 
today, if I am to speak, will have to be regarded as an open document, because 
I cannot hold back anything, you can well understand, from a committee 


», of the House of Commons. 


I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I have read the remarks which 


-you made at the Bermuda meeting of the International Committee of the 


Canadian-United States Chambers of Commerce in March, on the subject of 


_ the United States-Canadian water resources, with very great interest, indeed. 


I may say I find myself in substantial agreement with much of what you 
had to say in many parts of your presentation, particularly the parts dealing 


with boundary waters. 
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' However, there are other parts of your address in which I find we hold 
differing views. It so happens that these differing views are mostly concerned 
with the subject matter which you have placed on the agenda for discussion 
and consideration today. 

And in this, I refer specifically to the Columbia Basin, where the rivers 
which are of international interest and concern as between Canada and the 
United States are those which cross, and in some cases recross and cross again, 
the international boundary, which in those regions comprises the 49th parallel 
of latitude. 

I felt that you should know this: That is, that I am not entirely in 


agreement with your treatment of Article II cases, so that no assumption | 
on the basis of your argument should be made. But, otherwise, other than — 
making this statement, I do not intend to deal with our differing views at. 


this time. 


There is, Mr. Chairman, one remark of yours, ‘Hovieter which I would 
like to comment on at this time, and that occurs on page 16 of the copy of the 


script of your address, which you were good enough to send me. 
The suggestion is that: 

Where a resource development potential in Canada would be given 
up for a long period, or in perpetuity, account should be taken of the 
present value of such resources in terms of some acceptable medium 
of exchange. 


You then go on to indicate that this recompense might be in electric energy. 

May I say, sir, that this was at least in part the position for which the 
Canadian Section of the Commission had contended. And, I want to assure 
you that we will be very happy indeed to reopen with you the exploration of 
this aspect of the matter at any time you wish. 

We will, of course, wish to discuss also the alternative approach in which 


we place a value on water in regulated flow proportional to the potential energy . 


which it contains. 

I do not know that we would want to take this matter up in relation to 
Docket 69, the new United States application on Libby, as you seem to imply, 
because, as you know, thé Government of Canada’ have said that decision on 
Libby must await the conclusion which Canada may reach as regards the diver- 
sion of part of the flow of the Kootenay River. _ 

What I suggest is a discussion which might lead to the formulation of 
principles of general application in the Columbia Basin which we might make 
use of in some of the projects for joint study, which I hope to put before you 
a little later this morning. 

However, as I say, all these questions of the evaluation of downstream 
benefits of storage we will be happy to discuss with you, I repeat, in relation 
to the establishment of general principles to govern projects on which we may 
agree that we should be associated. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you may be quite sure we will put our case in such a 
discussion with all the ionic and the vigor we can bring to bear, and we hope 
that you will, naturally, do the same. 

Now, I have agreed, in accordance with the wish you expressed at our first 
meeting when I called on you‘here in your lovely new offices on my passage 
back to Canada from a meeting of the Canada-U.S. Permanent Joint Board on 
Defence in the Caribbean and the Panama Canal Zone, and you told me—and I 
agreed—that I should give at the first appropriate opportunity an account of 


the plans being evolved by Canada for the utilization of the vase resources of 


water in the Canadian portion of the Columbia Basin and the adjacent 
watersheds. 
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ps I am prepared to outline these plans before this Commission as a matter 
Ps of information to indicate the progress which has been made, the magnificent 
' possibilities which have been disclosed, and the expectations which we are 
- coming to hold as to the immensely important beneficial economic consequences 
- for Canada which will result. 


= I say for Canada, by which I mean primarily British Columbia. But I do not 
_ overlook the possibilities which are becoming evident for cooperative arrange- 
- ments between Canada and the United States for the exploitation and use of 

certain portions of these waters which we may find it advantageous to permit 
_ to continue to flow from Canada across the boundary. 
i Accordingly, as part of my presentation, after I have given an outline of 
the general plans which are evolving for the use in Canada of the various 
_ heads and flows in and from the Columbia Basin, I will indicate those sections 

of the Columbia and the Kootenay where, I think, you may be interested in 
t, discussions for joint beneficial use of the particular waters in question. 
i I will now, Mr. Chairman, give you a brief account of the plans which 
are evolving for the development of these Canadian resources in water in the 
Columbia Basin and the adjacent watersheds. 

And in this connection I propose to give you the same information which 
_ Ihave already given to the House of Commons Standing Committee on External 
Affairs, except that, in addition, I will indicate to you the projects which we 
in the Canadian Section feel might become the subject of the cooperative 
developments to which I have referred. 
I hope to cover this aspect of the matter with the House of Commons 

@ Committe® on a subsequent appearance, of which I have received’ an intimation 
will be in the last week of the current month. 
4 I wish to emphasize again that at this stage these matters are evolving, and 
_ that no decisions have as yet been taken, and that when the time comes it 
_ will be the Government of Canada which will make the decisions in question, 
_which relate to the development and operation of projects within Canada. 
I want to make it clear, also, that in all our plans, with every consideration 
of cooperation between nations and regard for law and custom and equity, we 
should be, and we are being, very careful to respect the rights which are 
fundamental to the Treaty of 1909, by which both the United States and 
Canada are bound. 
2 And, happily I believe, we are indeed in the very fortunate position that 
under the strict’ interpretation of the law and the Treaty, we will be able to 
conserve our rights to the use of the greater part of the water resources of 
the Canadian Section, or rising in the Canadian Section, as we wish. 
iy I am sure you will recognize that no lawful step which is appropriate to 
the protection of these rights will be overlooked, and I have no doubt, Mr. 
Chairman, that in like circumstances you will continue to follow a similar 
_ course. 
_.. Mr. Chairman, there is no need, I think in this group, for me to devote any 
J time to a description of the topography of the Columbia Basin, either in 


_ Canada or the United States. ti 

. For convenience of reference, I have listed the existing and planned hydro- 
- electric power developments on the Columbia and its tributaries, north of the 
Snake in Table 1, which you already have, in the proceedings of the House of 
Commons Committee on External Affairs. 

Lp I will ask Mr..Chance for some extra copies of those tables. 
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a Would you distribute those you have around the room for convenience 
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While that is being done, would Mr. Peterson put the maps that we have 
out where they can be seen, and also the profile of the Columbia and the 
Fraser River Basins. 


Mr. MacCallum, what date did the House publish those Re ka 
Mr. MacCattum: That was the first day of your appearance. 


General McNaucuTon: It appears in Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, 
No. 1, for Tuesday, March 1st, and Wednesday, March 9. And the tables to 
which I refer appear as Table 1 on page 67, running through in sequence. 

Table 1 is merely there for reference, because it pertains wholly to existing 
and planned hydroelectric power plants on the Columbia and its tributaries in 
the United States north of the Snake. 

The situation in regard to storage in this area is given in Table II. 

In Table III, I have listed the possible dams, storages and power plants 
in Canada, and disclosed the investigations being carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources at the instance of the 
Canadian Section, IJC. There will be, no doubt, some alteration and adjust- 
ment in certain of these projects as further information, particularly as regards 
foundation conditions, becomes available. 

The map shows in plan the course of the principle rivers and their tribu- 
taries in the Upper Columbia and the adjacent Basins. And to complete this 
information, the profile shows the height of the surface of the water— 


Mr. McWuorter: Is that the same prone that appears in Mr. Warren’s 
report? e 

General McNaucutTon: No; this is redrawn. 

Along the Columbia, and also along the South Thompson and Thompson 
Rivers to its junction with the Fraser, at which point there is still some 450 
feet of head available to the sea. The headwaters of the Eagle River, a tribu- 
tary of Shuswap Lake, are only some seven miles from the Columbia at 
Revelstoke. 

And it has been shown by our field investigations that water from the 
Columbia may be diverted by this route into the Fraser Basin. I will have 
more to say about that later. The profile also. shows the various sites which 
have’ been located at which available heads may be concentrated and 
developed for power and for the storage of water. The hydrograph at the top 
gives the mean annual flows which are naturally occurring and as they would 
be modified by the diversions we have in contemplation. 

The hydrographs, copies of which I hand to the Chairman, show the mean 
monthly flows at a few selected representative points along the rivers where 
gauging stations have been established and have been in operation for some 
time. 

Figures for the years of highest flow and the lowest flows on record are 
included, and also on separate graphs we show the mean annual discharge 
for each year\of our record to illustrate the wide variation in flow which 
occurs from year to year, as well as from one month to another. ~ 

And, I want to emphasize that this fact makes the provision of storage, both 
‘annual and cyclic, an essential factor of primary importance in any compre- 
hensive scheme for the development of a river basin, such as the Columbia or 
the Kootenay, to which the water supply is essentially of an ice-belt character. 

Without storage, the capacity of the power equipment to be installed would 
be limited by considerations of economic to little more than the minimum 
flows. This would mean high unit costs and the waste of most of the high 
flows. : 
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i In the topographical information which I have presented, it is important 
_ to take note of the various alternative Ways in which the flows of the various 
: rivers of the Columbia Basin may be used. For convenience, I have divided 
% these into the three principal cases, each with a number of variants. 


In the first case, there may be no diversion from one tributary to another, 
‘¢ under which condition the Kootenay will continue to flow in the wide loop 
_through Montana and Idaho, dropping some 570 feet enroute, and forming 
a basis for the large United States projects at Libby and Katka, which have 


_ been suggested by U.S. interests. 
ie In this case, the large storage at Libby would be of material benefit to 


- flood protection in the Idaho Flats, and of some advantage also—but much 
» smaller—to the similar rich agricultural lands in the Creston Flats in British 
~ Columbia. 
. The regulated flows from Libby would. confer large benefits on United 
_ States downstream plants and will be also of some advantage to the existing 
_ Canadian plants on the west arm of the Kootenay. 


a However, to convert this theoretical possibility to real benefits of sub- 
_ stantial value to Canada, the section of the river from Kootenay Lake to the 
Columbia would need to be redeveloped, which would be a very costly under- 
taking, unnecessary at this time, because the plants there have been well- 
maintained, and the equipment, though old, continues to produce energy 
_ usefully. 

The plant efficiency of generation is not of very great importance, because 
the flows of the river normally far exceed the capacity of the turbines. 


fs Under this condition of no diversion, the Columbia waters would continue 
to flow into the Grand Coulee Dam unaltered in quantity, but when Mica and 
’ Murphy Creek are built, those flows would be regulated to the extent—I 
told the House of Commons—of 10-5 million acre feet. This figure is now 
11-8 million acre feet, because of revised topographic information, and of 
“something more than 4 million acre feet for Murphy Creek, a service which 
is worth more than 14 billion kilowatt hours annually to the United States in 
terms of on-peak power to meet demands which otherwise could not be satis- 
fied except by thermal generated power costing upwards of 6 mills per kilo- 
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: In the second case, there would be no turbines or generators installed 
at the Bull River Dam. And the waters of the Upper Kootenay, to the extent 
of some 5,000 cubic feet per second of mean annual flow, would be impounded 
“in the Bull River-Luxor Reservoir. 

a This reservoir as presently planned has a capacity of 3-4 million acre 
feet. It would feed down the Columbia through power plants at Luxor, Donald 
Canyon, Mica, Priest Rapids, and the Little Dalles, and thence to the Arrow 
_ Lakes and the Murphy Creek power plants, and across the boundary into 
_ the Grand Coulee Reservoir. ; 

_ And, as far as the United States is concerned, the volume of water reaching 
Grand Coulee Reservoir in this case is unaltered by this diversion of the 
Coulee. But there would be, of course, a considerable loss of power potential 
to the Kootenay in Montana and Idaho, represented by the mean flow of 5,000 
cubic feet per second annually through 570 feet of head, of which 232 feet 
might have been developed at Libby and 263 feet at Katka, according to the 
U.S. Army Engineers 308 Report. 
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To the head mentioned at Libby would be added, any flooding at the 
boundary permitted by Canada up to 150 feet, which would flood to the tail 
waters of the Bull River Dam, or the lesser amount of some 37 feet flooding 
to the tail waters of the Dorr. Pr as te 

The total amount of stored water in the Columbia Basin above the U.S. 
boundary would not be materially altered in this case 2 plan. 


A variant of this case would be the construction of the dam at the Dorr © 


site, to impound the flows of the Bull River and the Elk and other adjacent 
tributaries of the Kootenay, amounting to about 3,000 cubic feet per second 
of annual mean fiows. 


Those waters, in this variant, would fill the pool above the Dorr, backing 


up against the Bull River Dam. And the Bull River Dam would be equipped — 


with pumps to raise the water some 220 feet into the Bull River-Luxor 


Reservoir, where it would be at elevation 2710 above sea level, and usable © 


through the Canadian plants down the Columbia to the boundary, or prefer- 
ably, in case 3, by way of the diversion into the Fraser Basin. 

In this latter case there would come about a multiplication of the energy 
to be generated in relation to that used in pumping in a ratio of something 
more than ten to one. 

In my third case, a tunnel—or it may be two smaller tunnels—about the 
size of those recently built by the Ontario Hydro at Niagara, could connect the 
Little Dalles pool, which you can see on the profile, with Summit Lake at the 
headwaters of the Eagle River. 

This tunnel or tunnels would provide capacity to divert the stored flood- 
waters in the Luxor-Bull River and Mica reservoirs to the amount of up to 
some 15 million acre feet annually at the time required for the regulation of 
the Fraser system. 

I would invite attention to the typical hydrographs of the Fraser River 


system, showing the type of regulation which could be obtained by flows from : 
15 million acre feet annually, and also another line showing the flow which can ~ 


be got with a lesser storage of some ten million acre feet. 


In passing to the Fraser, these waters would first be used in the Mica power ~ 


plant and the Priest Rapids power plant. The diverted flows would not pass 
through the Dalles power plant. ' 

Under this proposal, the energy conserved by the storage of 15 million 
acre feet in the Mica and Bull River-Luxor River reservoirs would all be gen- 
erated in Canada, and a considerable part in the Fraser River system in close 
proximity to the very large markets which are developing in the estuary of 
that river. 


And this is very important by reason of its use for regulation the 


flows diverted from the Columbia making possible the development and 


use also of the normal flows of the Fraser River itself. This is a very desirable 
condition, representing the further addition of a large amount of power which 
otherwise it is unlikely could ‘be developed at all, because of the fact 
that we are giving primary consideration to the Fraser as a river for the 
propagation of salmon and that as matters stand it is not possible to make use 


_ of the great lakes of the Fraser system to store the water by reason of the © 
'. interference, which that would cause to the salmon spawning and the growth © 


of the young fish. 


For simplicity, Mr. Chairman, I have described these three possible cases 


in general terms only. 


For detail, I propose to invite your scrutiny of the tables, which show the ' 


benefits which may be realized and their allocation in some detail. 
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We id would like to say that for simplicity I have based the figures on mean 
annual flows and in the actual result the energy to be produced may be some- 
_ what more or less, depending on water conditions existing in any particular 
year. 

4 First, I would like to invite attention to Table IV, which is a comparison 
_ of the U.S. proposal at Libby and the Canadian project at Mica. 
United States Engineers for Libby, and of the Canadian consulting engineers 
from Mica, both of which, I understand, have been checked and counter- 
_ checked to the point that we believe in both cases the figures given are thor- 
_ oughly reliable. 

I would ask you to note that the cost given for Mica is now $247 million, 
_ with 1,100,000 kilowatts installed. This compares with the provisional esti- 
mate I gave to this Commission last year of $425 million. The reduction fol- 
lows a fundamental change in design from a concrete gravity structure to a 
_rock-filled structure with underground power house. 


The figure of $425 million was a provisional figure only; it was based on 
the .very meager engineering information which was then available, and it 
contained many factors of safety which had been introduced at all levels, 
including my own, as assurance against any undue optimism. 


In case 2, that is, the diversion of 5,000 cubic feet per second from the 
Kootenay, mean annual flow, we would add 220,000 kilowatts to the installed 
capacity at Mica, and 130,000 at Priest Rapids, and 70,000 at the Little Dalles, 
iA and more proportionately in the ratio of 8 to 5 at each site if this flow is 
_ increased by the pumping from the Dorr pool. 

; And these variants also, as you will appreciate, increase the benefit in the 
_ Fraser. | 

ie ‘My Table V gives a comparison of possibilities at Libby and Katka with 
ik permitted flooding into Libby at the east crossing of 150 feet, as is contemplated 
ain your application, and of the 37 feet I mentioned previously this morning as 
_ being the elevation which would flood up to the foot of the Dorr Dam, and then 
\ in the later case the mean flow of the Kootenay being reduced by 5,000 cubic 


rc, 


feet a second, diverted at Canal Flats. 


ly This proposal leaves the flow of the Bull and the Elk to go through a power 
plant at the Dorr. 

BA I will have more to say later regarding this 37-foot figure of flooding at 
_ the boundary. 

' Now, Table VI you will find of great interest, because it shows in cryptic 
_form the effect of a diversion of the 5,000 cubic feet per second regulated flow 
"from the Kootenay to the Columbia and the Thompson and the Fraser Rivers. _ 
bey _ These figures are based, of course, on the eventual, that is, on the assump- 
“tion of full development at each site mentioned so that the diverted water 
would be fully used. Except that, as you will see in Note 3, since our site investi- 
gations on the Thompson and Fraser, are only partially complete, we have 
based this estimate on a utilization of only about three-quarters of the fall. 
‘That is again to be sure that in claiming benefits in these rivers we are 
‘doing it on a conservative basis. 

>. Now, to summarize, I have endeavored, Mr. Chairman, to give you a brief 
outline of the three cases we have under study, in each of which there are a 


4 
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or the Kootenay. ‘ 
| Case 2 is a diversion of the Upper Kootenay to the Columbia, and the use 
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The figures both of costs and benefits given are the final estimates of the - | 


“number of variants. I repeat, Case 1 is no diversion either from the Columbia 


‘of these waters in the Columbia in Canada and then in the United States and 


- 
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Case 3 is the diversion of the Upper Columbia into the Fraser, And this ; 
diversion includes the waters of the Upper Kootenay as diverted to the Colum- 7 
bia in Case 2. . 


I have mentioned that we feel that in proposing these diversions we contra- | 
vene no provision of the Treaty of 1909, or necessarily impair any interest in © 
the United States which has been legally acquired under that Treaty. 

In our studies in the Canadian Section, International Joint Commission, of — 
this aspect of the matter, it has become evident that under the conditions which — 
would exist, the point of maximum use of the water from Canada in the United 
States would be at the Grand Coulee Dam. 


Here also the rights of the United States seem to us to be more explicit 
than anywhere else. And the reason for this is the International Joint Commis- — 
sion Order of 1941, under authority of which the United States is permitted to © 
flood up to the boundary with certain backwater effects running to Canada. 


Mr. Chairman, I now refer to Table VII, which gives, so far as the informa- ~ 
tion available to the Canadian Section, IJC, is concerned, our understanding — 
of the present and prospective demand for water at Grand Coulee. 

Now, I use the term “demand”, because we do not yet know how much of 1 
the flows mentioned would constitute lawful appropriations and _ priorities, 
interference with which might constitute an injury under the provisions of 
Article II of the Treaty of 1909, which would be recognized as such by the Court 
of competent jurisdiction, which, in this case, is the Exchequer Court of Canada. 

And I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that if you have any ideas on this . 
subject, we would be glad to learn your views, which will be given very careful — 
consideration, and we will consult the law officers of the Crown thereon. q 


The hydrographs are for a year of medium flow—I have taken 1947-1949— 3 
and for the worst year of record, 1943-44, which are included in the exhibits ~ 
which are displayed. 


And that is for the supply going into Grand Coulee. On these hydrographs — 
is shown the line for 85,000 cubic feet per second, which, I understand, is the ~ 
water requirement of the existing turbines at Grand Coulee at full gate. 
Assuming full load, the period when the flow exceeded this amount is the period 
when storage at Grand Coulee can be carried out. 


It may be, of course, carried out at lower flows if the load is not full, but I | 
have taken the worst case. This is substantially the same period as that in which J 
we would propose to store flood water in the Bull River, and Luxor-Mica Rivers — 
. reservoirs for transfer to the Fraser Basin. 


And I want to make it very clear at this stage that it is a matter of. prime — 
necessity that we should so arrange the use of our stored water elsewhere so as 
to give the utmost protection to this use of these waters which, by reason of 
the high altitude of the reservoirs, have a very large potential energy. 


And this, of course, is of most particular importance in years when the 
flows of all the rivers of the basin are low, because these are the only years in | 
which there is any difficulty whatever in filling the Grand Coulee Reservoir and 
discharging all these other requirements which I have listed under the designa- : 
tion “demand”. q 

If you will look again at Table VI, you will observe that in a median flow 4 
year, that is, 1947-1948, the flow into Grand Coulee in the. storage period is 

47,700,000 acre feet. And it is not restricted to the storage period. ; 

The total demand in this period, present and prospective, is stated as 
31,600,000, which leaves 16,100,000 acre feet, which is somewhat more than 
sufficient to provide for all demands, including the 15 million acre feet we plan : 
to divert from the basin to the Fraser. 


x 
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Please note that the margin is narrow, and may easily be reduced to zero 
a below by any further commitment for the delivery of water which may be 
given to or otherwise acquired by the United States. 

_ And, if such additional commitment arises out of making some of our 
_ rather restricted facilities for Storage available to the United States on contract 
for below Arrow Lake—then the adverse effect on our position is doubled, and 
this for the reason that not only is our continuing obligation in acre feet of 
water increased by the amount of the contract, but also because by the contract 
_ We give away a like amount of the storage capacity which otherwise we might 
hold full as cyclic storage to meet our liability, if we have any, in a low water 
“year, and incidentally keeping up the head at Murphy Creek so that our power 
plant there can operate continuously at full capacity nine years out of ten 


_ probably. 

ae Again, in Table VII, the column for 1943-44 illustrates the very serious 
position in which we would be, in a low water year, even without that extra 
“commitment of 3 million acre feet which has been suggested at Castlegar. 

a Fortunately—I speak frankly in reference to this table—I do not believe 
that the United States will be able to prove that all of the demands I have 
ndicated could be classed as prior appropriations properly. 

| While I cannot be specific at this time, I have reason to believe that some 
additional storage capacity will be proved up which, if used.on a cyclic basis, I 
hope will balance the deficiency shown. é 


. You will note, Mr. Chairman, that I put the position before you with the _ 


“utmost frankness, neither seeking to conceal the narrowness of the margins, 
nor to indicate that we will concede and advantage to you other than that 
“which is strictly comprehended by the term “legal”. 


And, perhaps, I should now give some indication of the real values 
attaching to storage capacity, and I venture to ask that my remarks be read 
in parallel lines. with the statements which you made at the Bermuda meeting, 
because it is very clear that our views on this highly significant and important 


imatter are presently at some variance. 
be 7 


appreciate’ an opportunity to sit down along with you, sir, and go over the 
-ather dogmatic positions on these matters which have now been taken on either 
ide. And before going any further with their discussion from, shall I say, 
mbattled positions, it might be wise if you and I might apply. 

_ Mr. Jorpan: At your pleasure. 
. General McNaucutTon: I want to take the case for the purpose of this 
Biiietration of a reservoir with one million acre feet from which the water will 
“flow through a developed head of 1,000 feet. And I will assume an over-all 
efficiency in the utilization of the water in turbines and generators and ancil- 
lary facilities to the plant bus bars of 85 per cent which is moderate with modern 
machinery. 

One acre food of water dropped through one foot releaves 1.02 kilowatt 
hours of energy. And this is taken up 85 per cent in the electric output. And 
“the remaining 15 per cent in water wastage and in friction losses in the flows 
‘in the channels and in the turbines. 

‘ And, in consequence, one million acre feet through a thousand feet will 
five one million times one thousand times 1.02, times 85 over 100, which—I 


ask you to accept my arithmetic—gives .87 billion kilowatt hours of electrical 
“energy. 


_—and I am referring to Castlegar and the Kaiser project, or such as is proposed © 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to say what I think, and I know I would . 
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Under the conditions in which such a storage—and I am talking now of 
cyclic storage—would be released, the power systems downstream would — 
otherwise, because of low flow, have idle turbines and generators and trans- 
formers, et cetera—every plant in the sequence downstream would be affected. 


And I note from what you have told us in the Columbia Report that these 
installed capacities in the next few years are multiplying, and every time a new © 
plant comes on the line without adequate storage being behind it, it multiplies 
the value of upstream storage without which transmission lines, distribution © 
systems, etc., are only partially loaded, where as the whole administrative set-_ 
up in personnel, in the field, in your engineering office and accounting sections, 
et cetera, and the like would have to be present and drawing wages, but they 
are only working at part capacity. 


As for the markets at such a time of blackouts and brownouts, everyone 
would be crying for power to keep the wheels of industry turning, whatever 
the cost. 

Now, if this stored water is not available, and arranged to be available 
in advance, the only other relief is steam. And it seems, therefore, that if such — 
by the condition, the real value of the electrical energy derived from stored ; 
water is the same as what it would have cost to have produced it by the only — 
alternative method, steam. 

And I am particularly reinforced in the validity of the observation I have ~ 
just made by the recent experience that we have had in the Commission itself. 

You will recall that in our Montreal meeting, as part of the general con- 
sideration of the levels that we should advocate for the regulation of Lake 
Ontario, we received from the Hydro-Electric Power Commission, with the 
full support, I understand, of the New York State Power Authority, a brief — 
putting forward their side of the matter in which they took the view that we — 
should keep the lake levels up ie some figure.that they claimed they had a” 
right to. , 

And they put before us a statement that if we took them down below that — 
figure we would have to see to it that they were compensated for the loss in 
power. ; . 
And when we came to analyse the basis which had been used by the two ; 
power entities, we found that the comparison was made against the cost of — 
steam. * 

We did not have to deal with that matter in the commission. We did _ 
not have to go to that detail, as you will recall, Mr. Jordan, because we did 
not accept the premise on which it was made, but I only instance that to show 
that in the study of alternative methods of development by engineers and : 
economists what needs to be taken into account in relation to hydro, is the 
alternative cost of steam. 

Eventually it will be the alternative cost of atomic energy, but not for” 
some time. ' 

In your Northwest States, the cost of steam—and I have here the benefit — 
of a most admirable book entitled “The Energy Base of the Northwest States”, a 
which has recently been produced—a most admirable book—which is very 4 


eee eee 


| thorough, very frank, very informative—and the cost of steam has been put at® 
ml 5:5 to 6 mills per kilowatt hour for new thermal plants operating most of the } a 


time on base load and rising to 8 mills for short-term generation on peak. : 
Those figures are similar to the ones we have in Canada with which we 


are very familiar. If anything, they are a bit cheaper than what we can get | 
chee g 
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ve 1 see Mr. Dupuis nodding his head, because we have very heavy transporta- 
ion charges to apply to our fuel, whereas in the Northwest States, nearly all 
f these great new power plants are being planned to be put on the seaboard, 
and coal or oil is being brought in at very low transportation charges. 


PAE water is'short, as I have mention 


energy generated on 
ternative method of 


fe Atoa cost of, say, 7 mills per kilowatt hour for -87 billion kilowatt hours 
nm peak electrical energy, this energy is worth 6-1 million dollars annually, 
hich is what it would cost the power companies to replace it. 


ihe However, to this Commission particularly, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
say that since a good bargain requires’ that both parties should benefit sub- 


 Stantially, it is not to be expected, and we certainly do not expect, that the 
“upstream state will receive the full value in cash or the equivalent. 


ae In all cases where we work together equitably it requires a division of 
ett. And so the amount to be paid in cash or in power will be somewhere 
pexeen the value on the one hand and the cost of the storage and its operation 


g And the exact division cannot, I think, be a matter of rule, but must be 
_ the result of a bargain struck in each instance and I have assumed this in all 
of the debate which has taken place on this question of the value of downstream 


No member of the Canadian Section of the International Joint Commission 
fas attempted to prescribe just where that division will run. 


What I do emphasize is that the value of cyclic storage to be taken into 
‘account is that of on peak generation by steam and not the much less figure 
the value of base load hydroelectric energy. On peak energy is worth seven 

o ten mills per KWH. 
» - While in the Columbia Basin—I see from your report you are going to 
7 ontinue the charge for base load at $17.50 per horsepower year, which is 
about 2-1 mills per KWH. 
- Somewhat similar considerations apply to annual storage but I think in 
his case the values are subject to some modification by reason that when large 
mounts of storage become available there may on occasion be more than is 
eeded in years of high or medium flow. 
__ For example, there may be more than sufficient to care for the load peaks, 
nd the balance must be evaluated in relation to increase in base loads as 
hese develop. . 
_ I understand from your Bermuda paper that you have put forward a 
omewhat similar point of view. . 
I now come, Mr. Chairman, to the part of my remarks which may prove 
o be of the greatest interest to you. I refer to the suggestions which I have 
ndertaken to make as regards particular projects and arrangements which 


‘covering the Columbia Basin. 


construction of the Mica Dam, it may be possible, of course for due and 


endations being made thereon in the report we are under instruction to make _ 


Depending on the scheduled development of the Fraser River and the time _ 


te _ feet higher than it is at the present moment. 


rend 
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fill in the period in which a heavy power deficiency in the United States is : 
forecast, and give the Pacific N orthwest a breathing spell to develop alternative | 
storage and power supplies. 

The effect of adding, say, ten million acre feet in round numbers to the © 
low water flow of the Columbia would be an increase of scme seven and one- — 
half billion kilowatt hours annually on peak at plants existing at present and ~ 
now under construction.’ And if this water is still available when all of the 
proposed plants on the Columbia and the United States are built, a total of 
over ten billion kilowatt hours will be the annual increment in power due to 
this storage. : 

May I emphasize that in the use of this storage the capacity of channels 
through which the regulated flows will go are such that all of this immense 
contribution can be given during the period of peak loads. - 

A dam built at Murphy Creek might provide storage of from four or so 
million aere feet, depending on the head selected. This storage used to increase 
minimum flows would increase the annual average energy output downstream 
in plants at present existing and now under construction in the United States 
by three or more billion kilowatt hours annually, depending on the size of the 
storage available, which we do not yet know. 

With the ultimate development in the United States, this figure might be 
from four or more billion kilowatt hours per annum. 

This project.is at present under intensive investigation, and it is expected 
that the possibilities will be known definitely, Mr. Patterson, within the year? 


Mr. PATTERSON: That is correct, sir. 


i 
| 
: 
General McNaucuton: However, it should be noted that if 15 million acre | 
feet of water is stored above Arrow Lakes in years of minimum supply there © 
will be no surplus water to be stored in the reservoir on Arrow Lakes. The . 
Arrow Lakes storage would therefore be cyclical, that is, if used it might not be — 
fully replaced for several years. i 
a 


In this connection I have already mentioned, and I have emphasized the ~ 
importance that we attach to preserving absolute priority for Canada in the © 
flows from the high altitude Mica and Luxor-Bull River reservoirs. 


y 
* 
; 
Any dam constructed at Murphy Creek with the head exceeding about 35 . 
feet would create a backwater effect at Brilliant, the lowest plant on the ~ 
Kootenay. 


However, the maximum water usage at this point on the Kootenay is 13,500 © 
cubic feet per second, which is very small indeed in comparison to the flow of 
the Columbia, with the Kootenay added, which would be available a use — 
at Murphy Creek. 


The backwater effect at Brilliant would merely represent a transfer of 
generated power from the one site to the other at times when Arrow Lakes 
Reservoir was high. Otherwise, there would not be any interference. 


We make this next suggestion with some diffidence and we only make it > 
because we have found in our study of the early engineering reports on the — 
Columbia that you had originally contemplated the Grand Coulee Dam being 42 — 


Rees We do not pretend to know what degree of practicality we should. assign . 
ee) it. 
_ The effect of raising Grand Coulee Dam to permit an increase in pool eleva- 

tion from 1288 to 1330 would be to increase the average operating head from — 

328 feet to about 370 feet. It would also increase the storage—note I used the — 

_word “storage”—I have not said “annual” or “cyclic’”—by about 3,300,000-acre 
feet. , 7 
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iy This additional storage could not be filled in a year of low flow if upstream 

storage at Mica and Bull River-Luxor were to be filled: 

__ Iman average year there is, including water flowing directly into Roosevelt 
Reservoir, approximately 19 million acre feet of presently unused floodwater 

available to be stored above Grand Coulee Dam. 

If commitments of 15 million at Mica and above are to be fulfilled then 
with the present Grand Coulee demand of five million acre feet for filling and 
--a million acre feet for irrigation, only about four million acre feet of water is 
4 surplus and can be used at Arrow Lakes and for the proposed increase at 
- Grand Coulee. 

It seems to us possible that the most useful result from permitting flooding 
at the boundary by an increase in height of grand Coulee by 42 feet might 
_ follow from treating the additional storage as cyclic, and under normal condi- 
ie _ tions operating the existing generating equipment at a head some 42 feet higher 
. On average than is presently the case. 

' It would seem that possibly with some reconstruction—and we have already 
_ done similar things in our plants—of the generators this might add about 12 
per cent, or a total of about 230,000 kilowatts to the output. And in years of 
extreme low flow when you want to cut in on cyclic storage, particularly when 
you will have these immense additions to the plants downstream of which you 
have spoken to us, the extra draw-down available would, we think, be very 
helpful, indeed. 
| Raising Grand Coulee Dam would create a backwater against the Waneta 
- plant on the Pend d’Oreille River. The amount of backwater would reach a 
- maximum of 30 feet for a period of about six months. That is, if—the storage 
- were used for annual purposes. 
If it were used cyclically, the backwater would be continuous. 
Power production at Waneta from a completed development of four units 
- would, therefore, be reduced by an amount of some 58,000 kilowatts, and 
provision to compensate Cominco for this loss of power would need to be 
made in an agreement. 
e: Now, coming to the other end of the Kootenay, where it flows into Canada 
_ at the east crossing, if Canada develops the Dorr site on the Kootenay River, 
- the possible development at Libby would, of course, be reduced. 
ie The top pool elevation of Libby would be about 2346, a reduction of 113 
feet from the planned forebay elevation of 2459. The storage behind the 
- Libby Dam then would be reduced by possibly 3,700,000 acre feet. 
Rg Total storage in the Libby Reservoir would, with water surface elevation 
at 2346, be about 2,200,000 acre feet, of which about 100,000 acre feet would 
- be in Canada. And it should be noted that if Mica and Bull River-Luxor 
| reservoirs are built, in a dry year there will not be sufficient unappropriated 
_ water available to fill the storage reservoir at Libby as well as Grand Coulee 
and Mica and the Reservoir above Bull River. 
k -However, when water is available the head at normal full pool would 
be 232 feet, and with a draw-down of 50 per cent, which I understand is the 
' figure you are using in the new Libby application the usable storage would 
- be approximately 1,700,000 acre feet. If you go back to the more usual draw- 
— down of 35 per cent, the usable storage would be cut, to 1,200,000 acre feet. 
“@ I mention that the storage which would be added, due to a flooding of 37 
4 feet at the boundary would be about 800,000 acre feet, which is no mean ~ 


- amount. aie 


E be provided by storage on Duncan Lake. 
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However, in both cases the waters flow through other sites we have 
mentioned, and so it should be noted that it would not be possible to do all 


of the projects listed because there is not sufficient unappropriated water ~ 


to make all of these projects available, except in years of more than average 
water condition. 

It is probable that some at least of the other storages, if built will be 
used cyclically, that is, in’ years of low flow only, and in such circumstances 
normally the storages will be left full contributing to the head in their 


immediately associated power plants, but not to the flow. 

To summarize, Mr. Chairman, the Canadian Section are prepared to 
discuss with you under the general terms of the Columbia Reference the 
cooperative arrangements in relation to the undermentioned subjects which we 
might propose in our report. to the Governments of the United States and 
Canada and to make appropriate advisory recommendations thereon as we 
may agree. 

One, for the temporary—the emphasis supplied, shall I say—use down- 
stream in the United States of regulated flow from Mica storage; 

Two, and of Murphy Creek storage; 

Three, possibilities of Canada permitting an increase of level of approx- 
imately 42 feet at the point where the Columbia River crosses the boundary 
into the United States; thereby flooding upstream to the tail water of the 
Murphy Creek Dam. This would permit a corresponding increase in the 
height of the Grand Coulee Dam. 

Four, the possibility of Canada. permitting an increase of level of approx- 
imately 37 feet at the point where the Kootenay crosses the boundary into 
the United States; that is, the eastern crossing; thereby flooding upstream to 
the tail waters of the Dorr Dam. 

This will permit a corresponding increase in the height of the proposed 
dam at Libby, Montana, above the water level at the boundary. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I invite attention at this time to the 
first section of the operative portion of the Commission’s order of approval 
of 25 July 1952, in relation to the power development at Waneta on the Pend 
d’Oreille. 


Your colleagues will recall that this provision was inserted in that order 


on the insistence of the United States Section of the Commission seeking 
to protect asserted rights in the flow of the Pend d’Oreille River. 

It will, of course, be necessary for the Canadian Section to insure that 
adequate safeguards for the protection of Canadian rights are included in 
any arrangement proposed for the use of the flows of the Columbia and of 
the Kootenay Rivers. 

That is all I have to say. 


% 


Mr. JORDAN: Thank you, General;‘thank you for your very comprehensive 


_ summary of the plans which you have under way in Canada for developing 
" the resources of the Canadian part of the Columbia Basin. 


_I might say that I think you people are deserving of commendation for — 


the thorough manner that you have gone about in making these studies. 


We have been privileged to have from you copies of the Hansard, where 


similar material was presented to your committee, as you have presented it 
to us today. Therefore, some of the material which you gave us we have had 
the privilege of looking over before. Some of it was new. 
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i es dan pleased, sir, that you find yourself in agreement with me at least. 
Wh part of the time, because I assure you that our differences are substantial in 
_ phases of the problem that I think are very crucial and essential to a final 
_ solution on a mutually advantageous basis. 


Without going into detail, General, on the specific items of your presenta- 
B tion, let me review for a moment, if I may, the position of the United States 
' in regard to resource development. ey 
. You know we started some twenty years ago to make a comprehensive 
_ Study of the resources of the Columbia Basin hydrological resources. We 
_ proceeded at’ as fast a rate as we could under the circumstances. Those studies 
_ have been interrupted somewhat by war. They have been reviewed and 
'_. revised and we have what we consider to be a very comprehensive engineering 
study of our own resources, and to a limited extent the resources which you 
_have so ably discussed with us this morning on your side of the boundary. 
I might say, though, that in the early part of that study accurate data 
as to what the resources were in Canada, were not available to us because 
_ it was not available to you, either, at the time. 
Consequently, we proceeded in good faith to sign up a comprehensive 
_plan for the development of our resources within the United States. 
We realized, first of all, from an engineering standpoint we had to have 
substantial bodies of upstream storage, if for no other purpose than to protect 
_ from the devastations of floods the downstream industrial centers and cities 
_ that we have. 
We realized, too, that there is a measure of downstream values which 
might rightly be accredited to upstream storage. 
I think we might differ substantially, General, on the amount of those 
_ values, because it seems to me as you were talking here and outlining your 
_ position that possibly you in Canada face a different problem than we do here. 
oi You are talking, sir, in terms of 100 per cent hydro, and rightly so, because 
_ you have vast hydro potentials yet to be developed. We on this side of the- 
’ border have pursued the policy, generally speaking, of developing those projects 
first which were best—which had the best benefit to cost ratio, because as we 
' settled the lands of the great Western prairies on the basis of taking the best 
4 first, so have we proceeded—I say generally speaking—in the development of 
’ our river resources in building the best hydro projects first. 
a Our engineers tell us that if we were to translate into energy every foot 
of fall on all of the tributaries of the Columbia we would arrive at a very 
substantial figure, differing one year from another, as wet years compare with ~ 
- dry years. : 
Me We note from our studies that the cost of these hydro projects is on an 
4. ascending curve; that is, if we take the best first, each succeeding project 
ae probably has a less favorable benefit to cost ratio than the one preceding. 
[4 We know, too, that the competition for hydro resources in developing 
hydro resources developments, power development, is thermal, and we know 
from our own cost studies that thermal costs are descending; that is, Ey 
- descending. * 
a Several months ago I was in Salt Lake City. I saw there two steam 
a plants operating side by side. There was about a generation of difference is 
ig the age of those plants. One was able to convert a kilowatt hour of energy — 
it from two pounds of coal. The other one, using the same coal, looking to ee 
7 —a layman from the outside—to be almost identical in appearance, was able 
s 


to get a kilowatt hour of energy from one pound of coal. 
- So we have made some tremendous advances in mechanical efficiency. — ; 
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So I would like to leave with you for just general purposes here the picture 
as we see it with an ascending curve of hydro, with a descending curve: of 
thermal, and just where the two are to cross or will cross, I do not know. 

But, human nature being what it is, it is hardly conceivable when that 
time comes, even though we are hydro lovers and we like to build dams—we 
like to harness the energies of these great rivers—when the economics of the 
thing, General, says that we can do it cheaper another way, when we can do 
it better another way, then we must, I suspect, give way to costs. 

I am pleased to note the fine friendly manner of your presentation, sir, 
and the invitation to discuss with you and explore with you aspects of this 
problem as they apply, perhaps not to specific projects, as you started to say, 
but as to general principles. 


General McNauGHTon: That is right. 


Mr. JORDAN: Speaking now for my colleagues, as to your invitation, I will 

be pleased to do that, and as to your invitation to visit with you personally, 
-nothing would please me more. 

I think that I am hopeful from a man of your wide experience and back- 
ground in this matter I might very likely benefit substantially. 

I think that such differences as we have may be reconciled in that, but 
I think, to go back if I may, the’ difference that probably will keep us apart 
on the element here is your concept, as I understand you, sir, in assuming 
that we are to develop 100 per cent hydro system. 

And, also—if I am wrong, I hope you will correct me—it seemed to me 
that you ascribed some new value to storage which I am not able to see. 

I agree that regulating the flow, the flood flows of a river has certain 
beneficial effects. I will point out, though, that the mere act of storing water 
does not increase the quantity of that water. Nothing new has been added. As 

a matter of fact, by the very storing of the water you lose by the depletion 
ata by evaporation. 

We can take with a great deal of seriousness the presentation you have 
made. We shall go into it, believe me, with a fine-toothed comb. 

You may never concern yourself, sir, but that we shall always be alert 
to protect the interests of the United States. 

General McNaucuton: And that is as it should be. 

Mr. JoRDAN:- In due course you will hear from us on the specific point 
that you have raised here. 

Again may I thank you on behalf of ‘my ‘colleagues for your fine 
presentation. : 

° Does anyone have any questions to ask either of the engineering chairmen 
who submitted data here this morning, or to the General? 


Mr. WEBER: I would like to ask a few questions at this point. 
First, I believe I understood General McNaughton to suggest earlier, 
_ although not in his summary in the last few minutes, the initiation of dis- 
_» cussions towards establishing principles for handling cases of the type that 
-..you did list in your summary. 
‘ _ You did not mean to omit that—you merely just did not choose to sum- 
--marize that point which was a specific suggestion? — 
er General McNaucuton: Oh, no, Mr. Weber. he.suggestion for study of 
~ evolution of principles, as I used the words earlier, I think—I would not be 
‘too sure of this—was related specifically to these projects that I was going 
to mention later. 
It is a study of general principles in the environmental conditions of 
_ the Columbia Basin, and adjacent basins, that I think would be most fruitful. 
I say “general principles” in those basins out there because you find when 
you try to evolve principles on these engineering and economic matters, they 


? 
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become very nebulous unless you can tie them into some framework of environ- 
ment, and that is why we suggest we carry on these, or about these things 
= which are of vast importance in these particular localities; but I do not 
.» Say that we should pick any project. : 

*’.. Of course, we are not free to pick the Libby, as we specify the project 
at the moment, because if you will read the statement in Response which has 
been given by the Government of Canada, discussion of that matter must 
_ await the decision on the diversion, or otherwise on the Kootenay. 
if General principles would be very helpful—to get them developed simul- 
taneously with your study of the possible advantages of the several cases that 
I have mentioned. 

Mr. WEBER: My next question was, then I assumed—you also, I think, have 
_ answered it already—the studies should proceed any time now. 

f General McNaucuTon: Any time. 

If I may venture to speak, Mr. Chairman, what I had hoped was that 
we might resume the studies which were started and which were, I think, 
most unfortunately interrupted. If we do, we will want the help of the 
engineers who comprise that committee. 

We would probably want to add an economist to their number, and to 
make very sure that the ambit of their inquiries is not too restricted, shall 
PtSaVity & 

We would be very happy to consider joining you in the setting up of 

_ some group of that sort with terms of reference that might be agreed upon 
' in the Commission. 

_. Mr. Jorpan: General, do I understand you this way: Is this a new study 
group that you propose to set up outside of our engineering board? 

oe General McNaucuton: The engineering board on the Columbia had a 

- working committee, or something of the sort, on the subject. I believe, myself, 

_ that if we can learn as we must from unfortunate experience, then we will 
_ have to define very carefully in the Commission the questions that we want to 
ask that group to answer. I would think that we would like to have it 
under the general aegis of the Columbia Board, but with the Board working 
_ with a very specific mandate. 
Mr. JORDAN: Commissioner Weber, do you want to explore that a little 
_ further? 


Mr. WeseEr: No, sir; I do not think that we need to at this time. As 
5 you have indicated in your remarks, we shall have to discuss this a little 
_ bit, but I wanted to be sure of a couple of points. 
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General McNaucuton: There is no question, Mr. Weber, and I am sure 
that when the verbatim record of my remarks* will come that right from the 
“very beginning I contemplated that this type of study should be related most 
particularly to the projects for cooperation which I said I would list later. 

I did not bring it right up in the last minute; in the summary it was 
_ assumed. 

| Mr. WEBER: I will say, Mr. Chairman, I believe from my association with 
_ these studies in the past and up to date that there is no question that these 
- studies should be carried out at some appropriate time. 

aq J think, as far as we are concerned, the only factor I know of that we will 
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- certain related questions as to the composition of the group, and just how to- 


_ organize and all of that. 


*Vide pages 8, 9 and 10. 


_ have to explore a little is the timing of the study. Then, of course, there are : 
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I do not believe it would be useful to discuss it any further in detail . 


at this meeting until we have all had a chance to turn it over in our minds a 
little bit, and become a little more specific in our suggestions. 

General McNavucutTon: That is exactly the way I had felt about it. I felt 
that if I could have the privilege of making this suggestion to the Commission 
today, you people might take it away and think about it, I hope, sympatheti- 
cally; and that as soon as you are ready with that we might discuss the steps 
necessary to make it precise and to instruct selected personnel to make the 
studies and come up with the report to the Commission. 


Mr. JorDAN: I think that is a very good suggestion. I am sure that we 
will look to compliance with that suggestion, General, as we study the mass of 
technical detail you have given us, and in the proper focus to it. 


General McNaucutTon: In‘ that connection, may I say that the technical 


detail that I have put in front of you has been sifted out merely in order to | 


illustrate. : 
Behind every one of those hydrographs there are volumes of information, 


as you know. We have only picked them out really for illustrative purposes. » 


So, do not do calculations. I do not have to say that to the engineers. We could 


not do the calculations merely on the data laid down on the table; but the other. 


data is available now also. 


Mr. McWuortTer: I should like to ask General McNaughton if, with the. 


exception of the matter we have just been discussing, the statement he has 
made here today is the statement in substance, possibly with some slight 
variations, as the statement that we know he made before the Committee of 
the House of Commons during the past few weeks. 


General McNAUGHTON: Yes, Mr. McWhorter, so far as human frailty in the 
control of one’s tongue is concerned, exactly identical information has been 
given to them. I spoke in both cases from notes, so that the precise wording of 
it may differ somewhat, but I should be greviously disappointed if there is any 
difference in principle. 

Mr. McWuor Ter: In substance. 


General McNaucGuHTon: Yes, in substance. 

The only difference is, as I told you, I have not had my opportunity to 
carry the business, shall I say, from the defensive aspect to the positive aspect 
in my presentation before the House of Commons Committee. I have ventured 


—and I am not too sure that it will please some people—to put this before 
you before I have actually given it to our own authorities, but it will be given 


in identical terms, as near as I can do it. 

I will have this verbatim record, and I propose to read it. That is why 
I asked assurance at the start that this was not a closed meeting in the sense 
that I could not use those records for presentation to the Committee of the 
House of Commons and Government. 

In other words, Mr. McWhorter, I want you to know it is an entirely and 


completely frank and honest approach to this problem. We are putting all of 
the cards on the table. We will put more information out, as we get it, that 
_is, information which is good enough to warrant or allow its use. 


Mr. Jornpan: Are there any further questions, or discussion? 
. Gentlemen, I am of the opinion that in the discussion of the Columbia 
River Reference under Docket No. 51,.we have also covered Docket 69, Libby 
Dam application. 

General McNauGHTon: We have, sir. 

Mr. JORDAN: Are you all agreed on that? 


Mr. McWuHortTeER: Yes. We do not need to take more time with that today. 
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Mr. JORDAN: Before we sign off here until two o’clock this afternoon, I 
would not want to deprive anyone of making a gem of a statement that ae 
would feel he would be deprived of if he did not make it at this time. 

Shall we adjourn now until two o’clock this afternoon? 


(Whereupon, at 12:15 a.m., a recess was taken until 2 p.m. of the same 
day.) 
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APPENDIX "B” 


STATEMENT ON COLUMBIA RIVER REFERENCE, Docket 51, SUBMITTED 
BY CHAIRMAN LEN JORDAN, UNITED STATES SECTION, INTER- 
NATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, AT THE SEMIANNUAL 
MEETING IN OTTAWA, CANADA, 4 October, 1955 


The Canadian Section has very kindly caused to be supplied tothe 
United States Section of the Commission, printed copies of the Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence of the Standing Committee on External Affairs, 
House of Commons, containing the testimony of General McNaughton and 
other witnesses before that Committee last spring. We have given very care- 
ful consideration to General McNaughton’s testimony, and find therein 
numerous statements with which we do not agree; and we desire that it be 
clearly understood that our decision not to deal specifically with such state- 
ments today shall not be construed as acceptance of or agreement with them. 

At the semiannual meeting of the Commission in Washington in April, 
1955, General McNaughton outlined Canadian plans and views concerning 


development of the Columbia and adjacent basins.and asked that his state-_ 


ment be regarded as an open document—available for use oilteide of Inter- 
national Joint Commission channels if required. 

I should like now to present a statement for the U.S. Section of this 
Commission in response to certain parts of General McNaughton’s statement 
and to ask that it also be regarded as an open document. 

Last April, Chairman McNaughton said: 

..I agreed—that I should give at the first appropriate opportunity 
an account of the plans being evolved by Canada for the utilization of 
the vast resources of water in the Canadian portion of the Columbia 
Basin and the adjacent watersheds. 

I am prepared to outline these plans before this Commission as a 
matter of information to indicate the progress which has been made, the 


magnificent possibilities which have been disclosed, and the expecta- - 


tions which we are coming to hold as to the immensely important benefi- 
cial economic consequences for Canada which will result. 

I say for Canada, by which I mean primarily British Columbia. 
But I do not overlook the possibilities which are becoming evident for 
cooperative arrangements between Canada and the United States for 
the exploitation and use of certain portions of these waters which we 
may find it advantageous to permit to continue to flow from Canada 
across the boundary. 

Accordingly, as part of my presentation, after I have given an 
outline of the general plans which are evolving for the use in- Canada 


of the various heads and flows in and from the Columbia Basin, I~ 


will indicate those sections of the Columbia and the Kootenay where, 
I think, you may be interested in discussions for joint beneficial use 
of the particular waters in question. 

I will now, Mr. Chairman, give you a brief account of the plans 
which are evolving for the development of these Canadian resources 
in water in the Columbia Basin and the adjacent watersheds. 


In outlining Canadian studies, General McNaughton divided the various 
ways that the Columbia could be developed into three principal cases, namely: 
Case 1, under which there would be no diversion of flows from the Kootenay 
River to the Columbia nor from the Columbia to adjacent basins; Case 2, under 
which there o ould be diversion of from 5000 to Aaah. Gist teem the Kootenay 
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q diversions plus diversion of up to 15,000,000 acre feet annually from the 
_.Columbia to the Fraser River Basin. 


. After discussing the three cases together. with several variants, General 
McNaughton continued his remarks as follows: 


I have mentioned that we feel that in proposing these diversions 
we contravene no provision of the Treaty of 1909, or necessarily impair 
any interest in the United States which has been legally acquired under 
that Treaty. 

‘In our studies in the Canadian Section, International Joint Com- 
mission, of this aspect of the matter, it has become evident that under 
the conditions which would exist, the point of maximum use of the 
> water from Canada in the United States would be at the Grand Coulee 
: Dam. 
x. Here also the rights of the United States seem to us to be more 
explicit than anywhere else. And the reason for this is the International 
a Joint Commission order of 1941, under authority of which the United 
y States is permitted to flood up to the boundary with certain backwater 

effects running to Canada. 

Mr. Chairman, I now refer to Table VII, which gives, so far as the 
information available to the Canadian Section, IJC, is concerned, our 
understanding of the present and prospective demand for water at Grand 
Coulee. 

Now, I use the term “demand”, because we do not yet know how 
much of the flows mentioned would constitue lawful appropriations and 
priorities, interference with which might constitute an injury under the 
provisions of Article II of the Treaty of 1909, which would be recog- 
nized as such by the Court of competent jurisdiction, which, in this 
case, is the Exchequer Court of Canada. 

And I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that if you have any ideas 
on this subject, we would be glad to learn your views, which will be 
given very careful consideration, and we will consult the law officers of 
the Crown thereon. 


A With respect to this quotation, I should first like to say that we do not 

( agree with the statement: 

a _,.that under the conditions which would exist, the point of maxi- 

‘4 mum use of the water from Canada in the United States would be at 
the Grand Coulee Dam. 


I shall have more to say about this later. Nor do we agree with the 
_ statement: 


- .. necessarily impair any interest in the United States which has 
been legally acquired under that Treaty. 


With respect to the above quoted remarks, certain basic axioms should 
- be mentioned. They are: 
: 1. Both United States and Canada recognize the doctrine of appro- 
Uk priation as being applicable in the area under consideration. 
2. Under the doctrine of appropriation, the appropriator who is 
first in time is first in right. ye : 
3. A right is established when the actual appropriation is made. 


With these basic points in mind, may we point out that the United States 
Government already has substantial investments in existing power plants in 
it the Columbia basin amounting to about one and one-half billion dollars; in 
power plants under construction, another billion dollars; plus another esti- 
mated two billion dollars for power plants expected to be built in the next 
te ten years. Wide publicity has been given all of these projects. Canadian and 
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provincial officials have been given all of our engineering reports. Never at 
any time has secrecy shrouded our building or our planning. All of these 
projects were planned and all of the funds are committed in anticipation 
that the waters of these international rivers would not be utilized by Canada 
in such a way as to jeopardize downstream interests. 

Frankly, we are convinced that the diversion of 15,000,000 acre feet of 
water annually from the Columbia to another watershed wholly in Canada 
would result in very serious injury to downstream interests in the United — 
States. Chief Joseph Dam, now nearly completed, will use 171,000 cubic feet 
per second. The Dalles, also under construction, will have an ultimate hydraulic 
capacity of 360,000 c.f.s. Other plants on the main stem also have sufficient — 
capacities to utilize more water than would be available if 15,000,000 acre — 
feet were diverted. ; 

I submit for the record two tabulations showing estimates of unutilized © 
water at projects on the main stem of the Columbia River based on flows which 
occurred during the twenty-year period 1928-1948. Data in the first table are 
predicated on a level of development of upstream storage projects in the 
United States with a total capacity of 21,384,000 acre feet being available. 
The second table shows unutilized flows if only the existing Hungry Horse, ~ 
Albeni Falls, and Grand Coulee storage projects were available. ; . 

The unutilized flows are the sum of all monthly flows in excess of the © 
ultimate wheel capacity. The flows used in determining this excess are the © 
regulated flows from the corresponding 20-year study for the inter-agency — 
report of January 1955 on the “United States and Canadian Storage Projects.” — 
The ultimate number of units are the same as shown in that report. Copies of — 
this report have been supplied to the Canadian Section. 

In examining these tables, I call your attention particularly to the two — 
lines at the bottom of each table which indicate that there would be no surplus 
water in about half of the twenty years, and surplus of 15,000,000 acre feet 
would not be available except in a very few of the twenty years. 

I think it proper to point out at this time that the injuries downstream : 
occasioned by the annual diversion of 15,000,000 acre feet of Columbia water 
to another basing will be suffered by a Sovereign—one of the High Con- 
tracting Parties—namely, the United States of America. Obviously, therefore, 
the United States, as an injured Sovereign, will not be limited to the redress 
provided for an injured party (spelled with’small letter “p”) by Article II. 

After describing Canadian studies of possibilities for development of the 
Columbia River under Cases 1, 2, and 3, General McNaughton suggested four 
‘subjects to be studied jointly under the Columbia Reference. Again I quote 
from the April record: 

To summarize, Mr. Chairman, the Canadian Section are prepared 
to discuss with you under the general terms of the Columbia Reference ~ 
the cooperative arrangements in relation to the undermentioned sub-~ 
jects which we might propose in our report to the Governments of the 
United States and Canada and to make appropriate advisory recom- 
mendations thereon as we may agree. Aa 

One, for the temporary—the emphasis supplied, shall I say—use 
downstream in the United States of regulated flow from Mica storage; 

-_ Two, and of Murphy Creek storage; 

Three, possibilities of Canada permitting an increase of level of 
approximately 42 feet at the point where the Columbia River crosses 
the boundary into the United States; thereby flooding upstream to the. 
tail water of the Murphy Creek Dam. This would permit a corre- 
sponding increase in the height of the Grand Coulee Dam. 

Four, the possibility of Canada permitting an increase of level of 
approximately 37 feet at the point where the Kootenay crosses the 
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boundary into the United States; that is, the eastern crossing; thereby 


Ph 33; : 

a oe flooding upstream to the tail waters of the Dorr Dam. 

See This will permit a corresponding increase in the height of the pro- 
t - posed dam at Libby, Montana, above the water level at the boundary. 
: We object to the proposal of the Chairman of the Canadian Section for 


several reasons: 

« First, it is quite obvious that all four of the subjects proposed are intented 
: B fit rg diversion conditions that would prevail under Chairman McNaughton’s 
Case 3: 

a If the United States Section should agree to participate in the joint studies 
- under conditions specified in the Canadian Case 3 proposal, we would, by so 
- doing, risk an assumption by others that we gave tacit approval to Chairman 
McNaughton’s contention that a diversion of 15,000,000 acre feet annually can 
- be made without injury downstream in the United States. 

This we are not prepared to do. 

i As a matter of fact, we consider that such studies would not be within 
' the terms of the Columbia River Reference. We submit, moreover, that no 
such diversions were contemplated by either of the High Contracting Parties 
when they sent the Reference to the International Joint Commission on 
_ 9 March 1944. I quote from the Reference: 

. It. is desired that the Commission shall determine whether in its 
2 - judgment further development of the water resources of the river basin 
a would be practicable and in the public interest from the points of view 
of the two governments. (Underscoring added) 


_ We have already pointed out that the United States would suffer great 
injury under Case 3 diversions. We must conclude, therefore, that the United 
‘States Section has neither the authority nor the inclination to engage in joint 
studies based on acceptance of the theory of the Case 3 diversions which are 
definitely against the public interest from the point of view of the United 
States. | 

In addition to the objections already stated, your attention is invited to 
the statements in the Special Report dated June 3, 1955, of the International 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission which sets forth the destructive effect 
‘which diversions into the Fraser River might have on salmon fisheries there. 
The salmon industry has been revived as a result of joint United States- 
‘Canadian efforts and heavy expenditures. It is now worth over $15,000,000 
‘annually to the two countries with a potential value of over $26,000,000. We 
” are seriously concerned with any proposals for the Fraser which would seem 
; to threaten this valuable industry and be in conflict with our treaty for the 
_ protection, preservation and extension of the sockeye salmon fisheries of the 


_ Fraser River System.” 


, 


We particularly desire, however, that it be understood that our attitude 
tructive with respect to investigations and 


‘is and consistently has been cons ion 
ormulation of plans by this Commission for further development within the 
~ Columbia River basin of the water resources of that great basin in a manner 


"practicable and in the public interest from the points of view of the Govern- 
ments of both Canada and the United States of America under the Reference 
“of 9 March 1944. We suggest that the Commission now continue actively with 
- the field investigations and joint studies, which have been under way for more 
1 han eleven years, with a view to: . sak . 
3 (a) Consideration by the Commission and its International Columbia 
River Engineering Board of principles applicable, where plate VS 
for analysis of water-resource developments wholly. within either 
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the United States or Canada, or in both, and of mutual concern 
and benefit to both countries; 

(b) Accomplishment of necessary studies to develop facts and evolve 
a mutual understanding with respect to the engineering and economic 


aspects of possible water-resource developments of mutual benefit;. 


and, 


(c) Discussion and consideration of possible developments with a view © 


to formulation of recommendations to the two Governments of a 
mutually beneficial and acceptable plan of development. 


We of the United States Section hope such studies may proceed immediately 
and go forward without interruption, and we are prepared to augment the 
existing International Columbia River Engineering Board, Committee, and 
Work Groups as required to accomplish the work satisfactorily: Specifically 
we suggest enlarging the Columia Board by one additional member from each 
country and leaving to the Board the problem of any changes in its committee 
and work groups. 

Meanwhile, it seems appropriate that we inform our Canadian colleagues 
that the Corps of Engineers in cooperation with other interested Federal 
agencies and State and local interests has commenced a review of United States 
plans for development of the Columbia River basin. It is expected that this 
review will develop many considerations pertinent to our joint studies under 
the Columbia Reference. For example, it will develop specific data to take 
account of the changing and diminishing value of storage in the future as the 
cost of hydro possibilities increase and the ratio of hydro to thermal 
installations in the system changes. Instead of evaluating storage only on the 
basis of conditions at the beginning of its economic life, it will be possible 
to evaluate the storage over the range of changing conditions that can now 
be foreseen. 

Also, it will be possible to take into account the amount of storage that can 
be advantageously utilized during various periods in the future and to apportion 
the beneficial effects of storage equitably among the interrelated projects which 
contribute to flow regulation, thus avoiding the inequities of assigning higher 
values to first added elements of a plan and remaining values to later elements. 


Summary 


In summary the United States Section of the Commission, constructively 
viewing the Commission’s duties and responsibilities under the Columbia River 
Reference, says: 

(a) The diversions proposed by the Canadian Section would result in 


———- > 


very great injury to the United States. For this reason alone, no ° 


satisfactory basis exists for joint consideration of the four subjects 


proposed by the Canadian Chairman last April for joint study. It © 
may be observed, however, that any joint consideration of such © 


diversions would carry the Commission outside of its proper sphere 
of action under the Reference which definitely contemplates recom- 
mendations by the Commission for further development of the water 
resources of the Columbia basin in a manner that “would be practic- 
able and in the public interest from the points of view of the two 
Governments.” 

(b) The United States Section and the technical staffs of the various 


Departments and agencies of the United States are. ready, willing, — 


and eager to collaborate with our Canadian colleagues in continuing 
the field investigations and studies thus far so admirably advanced 
under the terms of the Reference which contemplates that any plan 
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entrusted to it by the two Governments. 


di , , TABLE I 
Unvtiizep Fiows at Main Stem Cotumpia River Prosects 


(Based on a Level of Development in the United States 
Including about 21,000,000 acre feet of upstream storage) 


Thousands of Acre Feet above Ultimate Hydraulic Capacity 


Grand Chief John The 
Vonr Coulee Joseph ae Day Dalles 
(eek 26 Units | 27 Units | “p91 goq_ | 20 Units | 22 Units 
130,000 | 171,000 , 287,000 | 360,000 
c.i.s. c.t.s. c.i.s. c.f.8; c.f.s. 
BAD DISCS CALL ULY. arte: clsteusie's ance ale: suadvlenasd ais 0 0 0 0 0 
RGUCOP ee a te ie oe aes cus 0 0 0 0 0 
SONI ph CTU te et Ree ere 0 0 0 0 0 
MRTG hr ace alae ene 0 ee 0 0 0 
NE. Ml BSR Ne Se eae 6,495 1,900 100 2,915 0 
TGR BAIN a Ve eae ee 16, 165 9,000 9, 460 12,660 0 
ee ieee wala dda 13,105 8, 200 1,875 6, 150 0 
PEON SN IG ee aa a a 8,090 3, 120 0 0 
MO 4,180 1,130 0 715 0 
MS Fe ele is, als aia 0 0 - 0 0 0 
Mg iy he eo uk ae bse eye oles 6,795 800 1,130 2,740 0 
MeO cae ws 1,565 0 0 
CAC eal SE aes ee 0 0 0 0 
LUE Io OE 0 0 0 0 0 
UR Sy et ee eee 3,990 1,415 0 0 0 
RI De ee yee. 8,965 2,375 3,775 8,950 240 
AE ENS EA: a ote a a 0 0 0 0 0 
OTS I es eee an 0 0 0 0 0 
ae. 
UN ete Fee 12,325 | 4,675 | 2,055 | 5,510 0 
Be A ieee cisjee so ole da os 7,730 1,250 595 3, 185 0 
We. 1948 (Including June)...............-.-- 18,790 | 13,780 | 22,860 | 27,590 | 17,240 
fe 
:. 
" Number years of no surplus............. 9 10 13 12 18 
x Number years when 15,000,000 acre feet 
of surplus water would not be available 18 20 19 19 19 


(October 1955). 
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recommended by the Commission shall be of mutual, significant, 
and permanent benefit to both Canada and the United States. 


This, 
we submit, is the duty and responsibility of the Commission as 
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TABLE II 
Unovtinizep Fiows at Main Stem Cotumeta River PRoJects 


(Based on existing storage projects) 


Thousands of Acre Feet above Ultimate Hydraulic Capacity 


fn Grand Chief The Bonne- E 
Coulee Joseph pony Dalles ville ; 
Year 26 Units | 27 Units | “99, 000° 22 Units | 16 Units : 
130,000 171,000 ; 360,000 215,000 4 
c.f.s c.f.s c.f.s c.f.s c.f.s : 
1923 {tucliding July) s i Senile cone hou witwee dels 6,327 3,815 0 0 4,920 ; 
GID coe A ree OO Rao n Gry la uioembtE 3,765 f 0 0 5,060 } 
6 YS CN eA PY ESS ly ay Ue aN Maye eee Ate! er Si 4,070 185 0 0 775 ' 
IYER BAIR ence ue Cy Le DIM Be aba pate pe Ge io Pot, 1,500 0 0 0 0 : 
OSPR eee Bren ne ak he aa Renters Weenie ania 18,020. 10, 555 11, 760 4,755 28,575 ; 
MOBS ue aoe ou Ch Nea U A, Ben uN ku NR ict mah Samp nic Re 22 2) 14, 065 16, 525 9,195 33, 550 ‘ 
BE BCE oh A a SU 7 HO ola Se a Ce uO eats 1 En at utah 18, 855 9,985 5,550 21,4380 ¥ 
TAS cies EARN a ee AH ON ea SB tL, ay Gna Tad Ds phe 14,315 8, 690 4,225 475 16,715 3 
4 
TRS Beare Ay CO EAM» Sp ETD REO lt eH PDR MTR ask a 9,360 8,305 3,840 0 15,700 F 
AY 2 EV RRISRN YIN GA RES en Mal eo RMR to i MPR le UR Er Ue (Ae ogo. 4,475 0 0 0 4,485 4 
Tes Hee eet Tet a oT AR a Oe eg MY aw aR eH 16,240 8,780 10,300 4,460 27,070 i 
OBO Eyes vats Coes abs haa av rere cae aban en Ate Racee anes Mane, a , 64 240 0 0 6,885 ’ 
OAD ats Si Pee Nene ori oo tits Mind OR eaves Mi si een die gual pe SUAaRe itn NN a ie 4,065 890 0 0 5,310 4 
, 
POAT Oa eater fees bers Reni ick aie a Rae a ire Fe 0 0 0 0 890 Hi 
5 CO eS ey Pat eat St ea He MPRA I 7 Se el da I RE he 10,615 5, 660 3,570 0 14,460 B 
OAS Wnt tial ieee teas er ve Conary ic edmal) Lee (AMIN Ic cks hn ea gl ee 15, 130 7,750 14,315 3,630 36,510 bs 
10 yc ECW idan eA TOS tet ae a On aT Rc Ay Made CY SST RAE 0 0 0 0 655 
OBR fon RNS Ge Uiaccee NINOS Te ues man cence “ai alee ante 6,970 2,140 2,975 0 12, 695 
¥ 
POA GP satires Berek ee ae lle r ban meal i bee Na eee 20,960 13,490 13, 965 6, 645 31,605 s4 
LOAF eA ch ras TRReE Ea Sr elit oetat es ONT ae Raa 16, 540 9,005 11,580 3,840 24,570 § 
1948 -Gneluding June)iaiky.. co nukes ees ne doe keine 23,750 18,795 32,670 26,255 44,770 : 
Number years of no surplus........... daca BEANE 2 4 9 13 1 a 
i 9 
Number years when 15,000,000 acre feet of surplus } 
water would not be available.................. 12 19 18 19 10 4 
(October 1955) ‘ 
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“APPENDIX C” 


: STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN, CANADIAN SECTION, INTERNATIONAL 
4 JOINT COMMISSION, GENERAL A. G.L. MCNAUGHTON, FOLLOWING 
. STATEMENT BY HONOURABLE LEN JORDAN, CHAIRMAN, UNITED 

: STATES SECTION, re COLUMBIA REFERENCE AT SESSION OF 

i. COMMISSION IN OTTAWA ON 4 OCTOBER, 1955. 


The CHAIRMAN: ...I would like to express the interest of the Canadian 
Section in the presentation which has just been made to us. I would like to 
ie say that every assertion of fact and deduction therefrom will be taken under 
_ the most careful consideration by the Canadian Section. 

The matter which is presented is of very far-reaching importance, as 
I have no doubt Mr. Jordan will agree. In consequence I would not at this 
time, nor do I think any member of the Canadian Section or our advisers, wish 
to comment in any detail. 
I would just like to observe at this time that I hope in presenting this 
_ report to the public in the way you have indicated, note will be taken of what 
Isay now. I would like to observe that as far as I can see, at first observation, 
all the arguments which have been adumbrated here had been in the minds 
_ of the Canadian Section and its advisers beforehand; and as I say, as far as 
‘I can see at the moment, I believe those arguments have been taken into full 
consideration and that they were so considered before the position which we 
_ have indicated was taken. 
It may well be that there are fine legal aspects of this matter which still 
require the most careful study by those who are skilled in the law, and as 
I indicated at the time I presented my statement last year, and also to the 
committees of parliament, we in the Canadian Section are entirely happy to 
‘abide by the law in these matters. In making our proposals, on expert advice, 
we believe we have adhered to the law. 

' Nevertheless these new comments will be taken to the law officers of the 
“crown, and their advice will be sought. As soon as I have their advice I shall 
~ communicate with you again. I want to emphasize, Mr. Jordan, that I believe 
- most sincerely that what we have stated and the proposals we have made are 
- not only correct, but they are very generous to the United States. 

' -‘Is there any other discussion on the Columbia reference? Is there any- 
thing you wish to raise, Mr. Jordan? 


Mr. Jorpan: Nothing more, Mr. Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, June 12, 1956. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.00 a.m. this day. 
the Chairman, Mr. Maurice Boisvert, presided. 


_ Members present: Messrs, Boisvert, Cannon, Crestohl, Fleming, Gauthier 
(Lac Saint-Jean), Goode, James, Jutras, MacKenzie, McMillan, Mitchener, 
_ Nesbitt, Pearkes, Starr, Stick and Stuart (Charlotte) 24(16} 


In attendance: Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Deputy Under-Secretary of State for 


_ External Affairs; Mr. W. D. Matthews, Assistant Under-Secretary; Mr. H. J. 
y po sirons, Head of Finance Division. 


' The Chairman called the meeting to order and announced that Mr. Mac- 
donnell was now in a position to answer a question concerning the Civil Budget 


x of NATO asked at a previous meeting held Tuesday, May 29, 1956. 
By leave of the Committee, it was ordered that the document be tabled 


f for incorporation into the record of this day’s meeting. 


i abroad—Capital, were called by the Chairman and following discussion, 
both were allowed to stand. 


a ‘ Item 114—Grant to UNRWA Near East, was called and adopted. 
4 


a -The Chairman suggested that the Committee proceed at its next meeting 
with the consideration of Items 109 and 110, both of which relate to the work 
of the International Joint Commission. If sufficient time is available the 


by Item 115—International Commissions—Indo-China, was called and adopted. 


_ remaining items will also be called. 


. At 12. 30 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


. 


J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Item 94—Representation abroad—Operational, and Item 95—Representa- 


EVIDENCE 


Se Turspay, June 12, 1956 
ee 11.00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order. I see we have an early quorum this morning So 
we can start right now. To begin with, Mr. Macdonnell would like to make 
a statement in answer to a question asked by Mr. Knowles in connection with 
> NATO. 


NATO civil budget, the number on the staff and so on, and we were asked for 
some samples of salaries paid. _We have prepared a table in reply, and this 

could be printed if the committee so wished. 

_. The CHartrman: Is it the pleasure of the committee to have this document 

tabled and printed? 
Mr. Goope: I so move. 

. Agreed. 


ee 


ee On ee 


The Witness: The NATO Civil Budget for 1956 is as follows: 


le : French francs Canadian Equivalents 
IVETE SOG Adi. du Oe oly. ale ls ve 1,161,150,000 $3,283,732.20 
~ First supplementary ........ 6,850,000 19,371.80 
1,168,000,000 $3,303,104.00 
: 2. The NATO International Staff/Secretariat establishment for 1956 
_ provide for a total of 665 persons. 
a 8. The following are some examples of the salary ranges and allowances 
* for the NATO International Staff: 
i 
ee Salary 
e Annual— 
French francs & French francs & 
Cdn. Equivalents Cdn. Equivalents 
' Grade 2 4 ah 
(Messenger ) 352,000. to 1st cost of living bonus 49,500 
($995.46) ($139.99) 
440,000 . ; : 
($1,244.32) 
2nd cost of living bonus 56,320 to 
: ($159.27): 
he 70,400 
; : ($199.09) 
- Head of household allowance 
' (Married personnel) ‘33,000 
; ($93.32) 
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Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Deputy Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


. - "The Witness: Mr. Chairman a question was asked about the size of the — 
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Grade 6 , 
(Canadian : > ¢ 
stenographer 2B) 484,000 to 1st cost of living bonus 63,000 
($1, 368, 75) te Ch S16) 
616,000 
($1,742.05) 
2nd cost of living bonus ~ 75,000 to 
($212.10) 
ae — 95,480 
5 ($270.02) 
Grade 11 x 
(Canadian FSO 1) 1,006,500 to 1st cost of living bonus 87,000 
($2,846.38) < ($246.04) 
1,160,500 
($3,281.89) 
i 2nd cost of living bonus 145,943 to 
($412.73). 
168,273 
‘ ($475.88) 
Head of household allowance 
_(Married personnel) 85,000 
($240.38) 
Grade 14 
(Canadian Counsellor 1st cost of living bonus 110,000 
of Embassy ) 1,930,000 to ($311.08) 
($5,458.04) 
2,425,000 
($6,857.90) 
2nd cost of living bonus 221,650 to 
($626.83) 
_ 286,000 
($808.81) 


Note:—Non-French nationals employed in the NATO International 
Staff/Secretariat staff receive an expatriation allowance. This allowance, how- 
ever, does not apply to Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 which are, at present, filled by 
French nationals. 

These expatriation allowances consist of: Grades 5 to 8—married 345,000: 
($975.66), single 255,000 ($721.14); Grades 10 to 13—married 550,000 
($1,555.40), single 410,000 ($1,159.48); Grade 14—married 785,000 ($2,219.98), 
single 590,000 ($1,668.52); Grade 15—married 900,000 ($2,545.20), single 
675,000 ($1,908.90). 

In addition variable rental allowances are paid to International Staff/ 
Secretariat personnel when their rental exceeds 20% of their salary. 
Interpreters receive an annual bonus of 200,000 French francs ($565. 60) 
aand translators an annual bonus of 100,000 French franes ($282.80). 

The CHAIRMAN: We shall now revert to item 94. I think Mr. Fleming has 
‘some questions to ask in connection with this item which deals with 
Representation Abroad. 

Mr. FLEMING: Yes, Mr: Chairman. Have we had the reprint of that days’ 
proceedings at which Mr. Macdonnell was putting on the record some of the 
information I had asked for—for instance, a statement with regard to blocked 
currencies and so on? 
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oa The CHairMaANn: Yes, you will find it in number 11 of the minutes of 

_ proceedings of Thursday, May 24. 

Mr. FLEMING: Has the secretary a copy? 

i The CHairRMAN: Yes, at page 292, appendix D there is a statement on 

_ blocked currencies to March 31, 1956. 

4 Mr. FLEMING: In connection with representation abroad, there has been. 

_ some ‘publicity given to one matter which I think should have our attention, 
Mr. Chairman, and to give Mr. Macdonnell an opportunity of making what- 

_ ever statement he considers necessary in connection with the matter, I note 
that in the press of May 8 there was a statement made by Mr. Paul Morin 

q who had recently been on the staff of the Department of External Affairs. Mr. 

_ Morin made certain charges in connection with extravagance at the Canadian 

" embassy in Rio de Janeiro, and perhaps I could just summarize those charges 
in order that Mr. Macdonnell might make a statement about the matter. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fleming,, will you allow me to ask you if this is with 
- respect to an article published in Le Droit. of May 7, 1956? 
Mr. FLEmiInG: That is right Mr. Chairman. 
The CuHarrMAN: I thank you. 
Mr, FLEmInG: The Canadian Press summary of that article reads thus: 


“Le Droit quotes Paul Emile Morin, a former secretary of the Canadian 
- Embassy in Rio de Janeiro, as saying personnel of the Embassy are incom- 
_ petent and inefficient and that extravagance is rampant. 
ae The paper reports that, in a speech to the Lasalle Academy alumni last 


' night, Mr. Morin said Brazilians consider Canada’s diplomats as commercial _ 


travellers.” 
And then it goes on: . . 
Mr. Morin is quoted as saying the one exception in Rio was former 
Ambassador Jean Desy, who was well-liked. His successor was Sydney 


a Z D. Pierce, since appointed deputy high commissioner in London. The 
ie Rio Embassy now is under charge d’affaires C. J. Van Tighem. ° 
a Mr. Morin came home in 1954 after a three-year stint in Rio and 


resigned last year from the Department of External Affairs. He now 
is president and manager of the Brazilian and Portuguese Import 
Agency in Canada. 


In the report in the Ottawa Journal of May 8 there is more detail given 
of the alleged extravagance, and several cases are enumerated. The first is 
- that the department spent $350,000 for building and land—I take it that was 
for the embassy. Secondly, that another $300,000 was used to buy furniture 


Ao t 
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for $1,000. 
; Speaking of the public accounts of the Department of Finance it is said 
‘in this article that this year’s public accounts listed $340,195 as the purchase 
_. price of the embassy property; there was no figure given for the cost of 
furnishing and equipping the embassy, the article added. However, a total 
bof $443,949 is listed as the overall cost of the embassy’s 1955 operations, 
Be ncludine the capital expenditures which, the article states, was the highest 
in the department’s list, topping even the cost of the Canadian Embassy at 
ia Washington and Canadian representation to the United Kingdom. 
'@ _ Again—this is a lengthy article: 

b Mr. Morin contended that $350,000 had been spent for the Rio 
property when ‘another, just as suitable for embassy purposes’ could 


have been purchased earlier for $80,000. 


‘and equipment; and that two ornamental 18th century mirrors were brought. 
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The ‘extravagance’ he charged to External Affairs overseas opera- 


tions did not result from ‘incompetence’ or ‘inefficiency’, he stressed. 
To blame was “the complete lack of understanding of the value of 
the taxpayer’s dollar’ by heads of External’s missions and their immediate 
assistants. 
This ‘unreality in the department’s financial operations’ was due 
to ‘allowance being piled upon allowance’ for employees serving abroad. 
External Affairs’ staff on service abroad ‘never personally have to 


worry about finances, so come to regard the dollar as a piece of govern- 


ment script of which there is an unending supply.’ 
The finance department’s public accounts listed at $39,653, the 
embassy’s 1955 wage and salary bill, and $26,143 the cost of allowances’. 
Mr. Morin told the Journal he had ‘no animus’ against External 


Affairs or ‘anybody connected with it, including Mr. Sydney D. Pierce’ . 


~ who had been the Canadian ambassador when the Rio property was 
purchased. 


I am aware that Mr. Matthews did publish an immediate denial of the 
charges, but these are serious enough I think to warrant their being brought 
up here for discussion and for a statement which I am-sure Mr. Macdonnell 
would be glad to have the opportunity of making, about a matter which has 
been given considerable publicity. 

Mr. Cannon: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, the parts of the quotation 
which we have just heard concerning the building would come under section 94. 
Shall we take items 94 and 95 together? 


The CHAIRMAN: I would suggest we take both. 


Mr. FLemine: It affects both. Part of the statement which was made by 
Mr. Morin relates to the purchase of property abroad, and part to the purchasing 
of furnishings— 


The CHarrMAN: Yes, I have considered that point and-I think you are in 
order. 


Mr. Goopr: Mr. Chairman, before this is answered, may I say this: Mr. 
Fleming has mentioned what we all know, namely that Mr. Matthews published 
a denial. Do you happen to have a copy of that denial which was published 
in the press? Does the department have a copy? 


The Witness: No. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you- Rena to make a statement with respect to this 
matter, Mr. Macdonnell? 

The WITNESS: Yes, Mr. Chairs. . 

Mr. Goopr: Before you make your statement, may I say that during the 
statement, or after it, Iam going to ask you about the experience of the depart+ 


ment with regard to Mr. Morin. I hope someone will be prepared to answer on 
_that point. ; 


The Witness: I think the problem can be put into perspective if I 4 


give some of the figures which have been asked for property in Rio de Janeirio. 
Prices in that capital are extremely high and we have been searching 
for a good many years for a satisfactory official residence. In December, 1950, 


for example, the house at which we finally decided to buy was offered to us — 


for $690,000. That price was considered to be far too high. We kept up the 


search. Another house was offered us for $795,000 and other properties were ‘ 
offered at figures somewhat lower, but in September, 1954 the present residence © 
was offered to us for $500,000; they had gone down a bit. It was still considered — 
that this was too high. The seatch continued, and finally the house was offered i 


at $350, 000, at which figure it was decided to purchase. 
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Tags Some of the figures which have been quoted about the costs involved are 
_ quite incorrect, and perhaps the simplest thing for me to do would be to give 
_ the actual figures. The cost of the house, as finally purchased, was $350,000 
_ U.S., which appears on our. books as $341,700 Canadian. There was autho- 
rized an additional $25,000 for renovations which we think will be adequate 
4 for that purpose. I come now to the question of the furnishings, and as far 
z as we can see the total will not amount to more than $95,000. We have en- 
_ cumbered up to March 15 of this year $73,000 and there are some additional 
_ estimates which, including air conditioning equipment, bring the total up. to 
4 $94,695. This is certainly a large sum but it is not of the. same order of 
magnitude as the figures which were read to us from the newspaper article. 
| I think that the inaccuracies and lack of perspective which appeared in 
_ connection with the purchase of this property will be found reflected in the 
_ various other comments which were made on the embassy’s operations. 


By Mr. Goode: 


Q. It has been said that Mr. Morin worked in South America for about 3 
_ years. What was the experience of the department in regard to his work 
_ during that time? You might, perhaps, be able to say how he left the depart- 
~ ment.—A. Mr. Chairman, I would prefer not to go into great detail on this 
_ subject. Our experience with this individual’s activities in Rio de Janeiro was 
_ hot satisfactory. He was eventually brought back to the department after 
certain facts had come to light, in order that these facts might be more fully 
- investigated, and eventually it seemed that the best course for all concerned 
_ was that he should resign. I think, Mr. Goode, that answers your question. 
‘ Q. No, it does not, Mr. Chairman. An attack has been made upon the 
_ government of Canada and upon one department of the government. This 
- committee is interested in any charges which have been made, and evidently, 
__ from the evidence you have given this morning, the charges were not correct. 
- However, I am going to place myself in your hands, Mr. Chairman, because 
_ we have got to be fair in our questioning. I would like to know the details 
of why Mr. Morin was brought back to Ottawa. If you consider that we 
_ should not be told, I am not going to press my question. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would think that what Mr. Macdonnell has already said 
- is enough, and I would like you not to press this question further, Mr. Goode. 
y Mr. GoopE: Might I ask this, then—and still I am in your hands: whether 
_ Mr. Morin’s services to the department have been unsatisfactory? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is what I understood from the statement made by 
' Mr. Macdonnell. 

‘The Witness: That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

} Mr. Goove: I will question no further on that. 


By Mr. Jutras: 
Q. With regard to these furnishings—were they new furnishings, or were 
they the existing contents of the home?—-A. Most of them were new furnish- 
_ ings purchased for the most part in Canada. Some were purchased locally. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
-Q. What was the total cost of the furnishings?—-A. Ninety four thousand 
six hundred and ninety five dollars. 
S Q. What is the story with regard to these two ornamental 18 century 
mirrors? Have you any information on that?—A. It appears, Mr. Chairman, 
that we did buy two mirrors and a few other articles of furniture, but we 
* declined to buy the complete furnishings of the house. 
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Q. What was’the price at which these mirrors were purchased? Is the 
description correct that they were two ornamental eighteenth century mirrors?— 
A. Yes. I am told the description is correct: ° 

Q. What was the price?—-A. I do not believe that we have the details here. 
I am told that it was approximately $2,000 for those mirrors. 

Q. Who decides on the purchases and the scale of furnishings in these 
cases? I am not going to be the first to be critical, or try to say that these 


buildings housing Canada’s representatives abroad are suitable, but I think 


it is going to require not a little persuasion to convince a lot of the Canadian 
people that the purchase of two ornamental mirrors at a price of $2,000 is 
necessary.—A. The problem of selecting the right scale of furnishings is a diffi- 
cult one which we face constantly. I do not believe that we are entirely our 
own masters in this field. Some regard has to be paid to local conditions, and to 
the type of establishments that other countries comparable to Canada maintain. 
Our scales of representation, of course, vary a good deal from one country to 
another. In some places they can be relatively modest, partly because of the 
. customs.of the country and partly because of the scale of prices when we come 
to buy land or property or to pay rent. It happens that in Brazil prices are high 
and the standards of representation are pretty high. I think perhaps the brief 
historical summary which I gave will indicate how long the department spent 
in exploring this situation before making any recommendations to the govern- 
ment. It was our view that this was about the best purchase that we were likely 
to be able to make for as far ahead as we could see. We spent 5 years, really, in 
looking for it. The house is a large one and the furnishings have to measure up 
to a certain standard. I think we share your concern about these problems and 
have them in mind when we are considering the equipment for places abroad. 
“ As I said earlier, we are to some extent governed by standards and customs 


which, if we do not observe them, will mean that there will be representation 


which will not be a credit to Canada. 

Q. Well, I think we can recognize that ‘there is quite a difference in the 
scale in different countries. There is quite a broad variety in the quality of 
residence and furnishings in many of the posts abroad which I have seen, but 
I come back to this, Mr. Macdonnell; I do not know whether the other furnish- 
ings in the $94,000 which went into furnishings was on the same scale as these 
two mirrors, but I would like to put this point forward, that we must have 
some regard. I think, for a sense of balance in equipping Canadian posts 
abroad, both with buildings and with furnishings. We want adequate premises, 
from the functional point of view, because these are places where the business 
of the country is to be done. I recognize the fact that we have quite a difference 


in the scale in local countries, and that Rio de Janeiro is admittedly a place q 


where the scale of representation is expensive, and always has been for all 


countries. However, I have not yet heard anything to justify in my mind the -~ 


expenditure of $2,000 of the taxpayers’ money for the purchase of two orna- 
mental eighteenth century mirrors. Where did this particular purchase 
commence; what was the origin of it; who recommended the purchase of these 
mirrors and who authorized it? What study was made of this?—A. I know that 


the whole furnishings program was examined quite carefully. I think that it F 


might be desirable if we could get the specific answers to Mr. Fleming’s ques- 
tions, the details of which we do not have with us. . 


Q. You will appreciate that, sitting here as a committee, a matter of 4 
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furnishings is very hard for us to pass upon. You say that $94,000 is spent on | 


furnishings at a particular embassy, and it is only when we have a particular 
situation like this before us that we may have what may prove to be a yardstick. 
I hope that you will be able to give us some reassurance on this subject because 
I think it will alarm a lot of people. 
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By the Chairman: 


 Q. Could it be said that the policy of the department is to furnish embassies 
in line with the architecture of the buildings for Canadian representation 
- abroad, and sometimes the prices of furniture are very costly?—A. That is 
_ very, true. There is the sense of balance, which Mr. Fleming referred to, 
which one must maintain. In considering this problem of furnishings, I think 
one ought to include the type of expenditures which we incur in countries 
where standards are more modest, where the prices are lower, as in the case 
of such countries, for example, as Australia and New Zealand. In those 
_ countries you are not faced with this same problem. We are able there to 
_ provide our representatives with simpler accommodation that is quite satis- 
E factory for very much smaller sums of money. 


Ey By Mr. Cannon: 


-Q. Were the mirrors in the building when it was purchased, or were they 
bought outside?—-A. They were bought outside. 


By Mr. Pearkes: 


Q. Could we have a more detailed description of these mirrors? If they 
are great big wall mirrors, it will be an entirely different thing than if they. 
are mirrors placed in a bedroom for a few people to see—A. We will get all 
the particulars. I am told they were over 2 metres long. 


NS: 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. I take it that the embassy in Rio de Janeiro is quite a large building, 
and since I understand from Mr. Macdonnell’s remarks that there were no 
furnishings in the building when it was purchased and then the two mirrors 
were purchased, it brings to light a question as to another matter. When 
_ Mr. Macdonnell gives us the figures on the furnishings for the residence, 
- eould he give us, in addition, the following information: first, were there any 
- other large single expenditures for furniture in this particular embassy; and, 
secondly, what was the general scheme of decor in the embassy—was it, say, , 
~ eighteenth century Louis XV style of decor, or something of that nature? 
If a lot of the embassy was being decorated in one style and these two large 
mirrors were placed there, they might be a little incongruous with respect to 
the rest of the decor. Since Canada has these embassies abroad and entertains 
in them’ and many people from Brazil, in this case, come to the embassy from 
time to time, and also diplomatic representatives from other countries, might 
' it not be a good idea that the department might keep in the back of its mind 
' the idea, if it is not there already, of furnishing Canada’s various embassies 
-. abroad with furnishings that are, shall we say, typically Canadian; for instance, 
Canadian paintings by Canadian artists which do not cost as much as some 
of the European masters, and office furnishings, rugs and so on which would 
-- give a distinctive Canadian flavour, and which might from the practical point 
~ of view help to advertise some of the products which we produce in this 
’ country, which are very fine—paintings, ornaments, rugs, and so on.—A. Mr. 
_ Chairman, on the first point, we will be glad to assemble the information 
requested. On the more general point, it is the policy of the department, as 
far as possible, to use Canadian furniture, Canadian furnishings and materials. 
- We have put quite a number of Canadian paintings, into residences abroad. 
- There are two other considerations which we must bear in mind. One is 
~ climate. In certain climates there are types of furniture which stand up much 
A better to heat and humidity and so on. It is sometimes preferable to purchase 
special furniture, although we have had very satisfactory experience with 
- some Canadian manufacturers who are now treating furniture especially for 
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tropical climates which stands up well. There is another aspect, and that is 
that it does improve relations if we can make some purchases in the country 
in which the mission is situated. We do that from time to time. When we 
prepare these details on the Rio embassy, you will see that the bulk of the 
furniture, furnishings, materials, and so on, was purchased in Canada, but 
that some purchases were made in Brazil. 

Q. I have one further remark in that respect, and that is particularly in 
respect to the decorations in these embassies. Things like these mirrors are 
essentially ornamental in character and in Canada’s various embassies you 
could certainly use Canadian paintings which should help out Canadian artists. 
A majority of Canadian paintings are of a landscape nature and it would help 
to give these people an insight into the atmosphere of our country. 


Mr. FLEmiInG: And they are cheaper. 


Mr. Nessitt: Yes. I think that it would form certainly a metropolitan 
presentation. It would encourage Canadian artists to paint and would also 
provide them with some funds; and also these paintings would be cheaper, as 
my colleague suggested. The other point which I had in mind is that since 
the general calibre of Canadian painting is recognized as being better than 
fairly good, it would help show ‘these people that Canada has made some 
progress in various arts as well. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, we would agree with all those points and 
indeed endeavour to follow that policy. We purchase a number of Canadian 
paintings each year. Of course, the number grows as the years go by. 


By Mr. Goode: ; 


Q. I have the figures which show that the embassy cost $341, 700 and that 
the renovation cost in the neighbourhood of $25,000. Before you move in, 
this building will cost $366,000. I am far more concerned with that $366,000 
than I am with the $2,000 for mirrors. When a property is purchased does the 
ambassador and the staff make the decision, or have you a qualified person 
in your department who assesses the value of the property?—A. Our first step, 
Mr. Chairman, is to seek an appraisal and evaluation from two competent 
professional appraisers in the country concerned. Obviously, appraisals may 
be very far below the asking price, in which case no further progress is made. 
If the appraisal shows that the price is reasonable in terms of local costs, then > 
the department will consider whether it should submit the proposal to the 
treasury board, and then the treasury board will approve it or not as it sees 
fit. However, we do seek independent qualified professional judgment on the 
asking price. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. May I ask, when you bring your statement in, would you include in it 
a review of the inventory of furniture purchased for that figure of $94,000 
so that we will have an opportunity of comparing other items as well as the 
two mirrors?—A. Certainly. 

Q. I do not want to labour the point because you are bringing in the 
statement, but I think, not only in this but in other years, that there is some 
feeling in this committee against allowing a completely free hand to local 
people to go ahead and purchase properties and equip them in a palatial way 
just for the sake of making a good show and putting Canada in a race to keep 
up with the Joneses. I think you will appreciate the concern of the committee 
in seeing that extravagance is carefully avoided in doing whatever is necessary 
to provide our representatives abroad with suitable accommodation.—A. We 
have that very much in mind. The only comment I would make at the moment 
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HS: that it is not left to local people to make decisions on the scale and type of 
_ furnishings; that is something that is very carefully examined here in Ottawa. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Is our representation in Rio more pretentious than that of countries of 
similar size?—-A. No, sir, it is not. The residence in Rio is larger and more © 
expensive than it has been found necessary to provide in a great many other 
countries. We are simply meeting local conditions as we face them. 

Q. Our residences, as you call them, are not more pretentious than those 

_ of; countries of similar size?—-A. That is quite so. 


By Mr. Goode: 
Q. Have you any information as to what other countries of similar size 
and importance to Canada would have paid for their embassies in the same 
_ place?—A. We might or might not be able to obtain those figures. 
Q. Would you take a look when you go back to your office and see whether 
__ you have any information on that. I think that Mr. Fleming would be interested 
also in finding out whether some other country of the same diplomatic im- 
_ portance as Canada has bought an embassy in the last few years and how much 
_ they paid for it? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In connection with this matter, does the Department of External Affairs 
_ follow a pattern established by other countries? —-A. We must have some regard 
_ to what other countries are doing in a-given capital? 
: By Mr. Cannon: 
= Q. Last summer I had the opportunity of going to Ireland. While I was 
in Dublin I visited the residence of the Canadian ambassador and, frankly, I 
found it very inadequate. I am wondering whether the department has any 
_ plans to improve the facilities in Ireland for the residence of our ambassador? 
_ —A. May I ask Mr. Matthews to answer that question? . 

Mr. MATTHEWS: We would agree with you completely that the house in 
Ireland is inadequate and not suitable. We are at the moment having an 
- investigation made as to possible other purchases, or the cost of building some- 

thing else. This is an old house and was bought in the war years when we 
had to buy something and it certainly has to be changed. I understand that 
about six people can sit in the dining room if the ambassador is sitting in the ° 
fireplace. | 
rs Mr. CANNON: There is hardly room for the family of the ambassador 
7 there, — 
4 Mr. MattTHEws: It is completely inadequate. 
Mr. CANNON: I am glad to hear that you are going to do something about 
» that. 
4 I also went to Rome and had an occasion to visit the Canadian embassy 
N ‘and chancellery there. The ambassador there is living in a rented flat which 
bis inadequate. I am wondering what the plans of the department are to improve 
4 the situation there? 
ei: Mr. MatruHews: We have been making inquiries over a period of years in 
- this connection in Rome. It is another place where the final solution will be 
‘a very expensive one and that is why we are taking a long time to make up 
our minds. We have been exploring the possibility of buying a separate house, 
and we have been looking at the possibility of building. This is one of the 
points which was covered by Mr. Leger when he appeared before the com- 
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mittee. We are examining it and I do not think we will move quickly because 
the standards are high eng the cost is high. It will be an expensive propo- 
sition. 

Mr. CANNON: Have you considered the possibiilty of using the building 
which exists now? 

Mr. MattTHEws: That is one of the problems which has been studied. The 
_ first reaction of the people who ‘studied it was not favourable, but we have 

not given up the idea. 
. Mr. Cannon: I visited it with our ambassador and I think that it urd 
be possible: to fix that up and that it would probably cost a lot less than 
building a new building, 

Mr. MaTTHEWS: When you get into the reconstruction: of an old building 
you find a great many difficulties on which you had not figured, and to estimate 
the cost is almost impossible. We have not discarded the idea, but it is a 
plan which we would undertake only after very careful examination. 

Mr. CANNON: Of: course, that is a facet of the problem which has to be 
considered. Has the chancellery been moved? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cannon, we have dealt with this problem before. 
However, if you just have one more question it will be all right. 


Mr. Cannon: This is my last question. 


Mr. MattuHews: I do not think that they have moved into the new chan- 
cellery yet but should very shortly. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q@. Perhaps Mr. Macdonnell would look at page 88 of the proceedings. 
It is the appendix to the minutes of proceedings and evidence No. 3. First 
_ of all, in regard to Egypt you show there, in this year’s estimates, operating 
expenses budgeted for of $107,850, and capital $32,500. Would you tell us 
what your plans are with respect to Egypt? I was there a year and a half 
ago just at the time that you rented that building or villa which was going : 
to serve the combined position of chancellery and residence. Will you trace 
what has happened since that time?—-A. Mr. Chairman, the residence lease 
was to expire on April 30, 1956. 

Q. That is, of the building of which I am speaking which was rented. 
in 1954?—A, ee That was furnished when it was rented. On the assump- 
tion that we might have to furnish a residence, we have included in our 
estimates $25,000 to cover a partial furnishing scheme. 

@. What is to be the future of the building? You say the lease expired 
on April 30?—A. Yes. ; 

Mr. Mattuews: All I know about Cairo is that it is a rented flat for the 
ambassador which I am told is very good. The minister was there this year 
and came back with very favourable reports about it. . 

Mr. Ftemine: Did the building that was serving as combined chancellery - 
and residence in 1954 pass from the possession of the government on the 
expiry of the lease on April 30? 


Mr. MatTTHEWws: It was opened in October. Mr. Kirkwood was due to arrive : 
in October 1954. The building was substantial and quite adequate. You say 
as a combined chancellery and residence? . 

Mr. FLEMING: Yes. 


Mr. MatTHEws: I am not sure what took place at that time. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
@. We will leave it for the present and come back to it again. May I 
now pass on to France. Operating expenses are $478,681 and capital $264,845. — 
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Am I wrong in thinking that we had co 
_ A. We have only started the buildin 
_ The first stage was to demolish the str 

That has been done and this su 
office building. 
a _Q. Is this appropriation of $264,845 of capital going to see us through the 

building and furnishing program to its completion?—A. That amount is what 


we estimate we will spend in the present fiscal year, but it is not the total 
anticipated expenditure. 


Q. What more would remain after that?—A. Mr. Chairman, as I think 
_ we have indicated, progress has been a little slower on the office building 
- in Paris than had been anticipated. The total cost, as estimated, is $585,000; 
_ of that we had spent $45,000 up to December 31, 1955. The demolition of the 
_ existing structure on the site and the excavation of the foundation of the new 
_ building required more time than had been estimated. Therefore, we do not 
_ expect that the building will be completed until well on in the fiscal year 
1957-58. Provision has been made in the 1956-57 estimates for $225,000 to 
~ cover the expected progress of construction in this fiscal year. 
Q. The figure here is $264,845,—A. That would be for additional capital 
- equipment, cypher equipment, and so on, which is all lumped in the same 
_ heading. 
pre Qo Wescan expect another $300,000 in next year’s estimates on capital 
_ account for Paris?—A. That is right. 
i Bee @. Now, the operating expenses in Paris are higher than in any Canadian 
: post abroad with the exception of the United Kingdom, and almost as high as 
_ the United Kingdom and about the same as Washington. Are you satisfied 
_ that they need to be that high?—-A. We think that the staff is about the right 
size. It is a large staff and there is a lot of work to be done there. That is 
one factor in the total cost of the office; now there is, of course, the fact that 
_ the cost of living and prices generally are fairly high in Paris, particularly 
- as compared with other places where we have big posts. 
j @. What is the scale of prevailing living allowances to take care of local 
_ variations?—-A. There is a standard scale, a graduated scale, that applies to 
all foreign service employees and all foreign service officers. We use the 
cost-of-living index that-is compiled by the Bureau of Statistics post by post. 
We apply that to the sandard scale. 
Q. What is the figure which you are using for Paris?—A. I am sorry, 
Mr. Chairman, that we do not have the list of indices. ‘ 
Q. It would not be hard to obtain that for the next meeting?—A. No. 
Q. Would you give it to us for Paris, London, Washington, and Rio de 
_ Janeiro, please?—A. Four posts? 
f Q. Yes.—A. Certainly. 


mpleted our building program in Paris? 
g program in Paris for the chancellery. 
ucture which was originally on the site. 
mmer construction is proceeding on the 
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Ss By Mr. Stick: 
Q - Q. Mr. Chairman, regarding the operations of the Paris embassy, are our 


_ representatives at NATO housed in the embassy at Paris?—A. No. There are 
_ separate quarters, both residential and office. 


_ Q. The expenditure for the embassy there does not include the NATO 
Brepresentation?—A. You will find they are listed separately. There is the 
- embassy item and.an item under France, North Atlantic Council. They are 
_ separate. 

» Q. Our representatives which we have for NATO have separate quarters 
7 Paris to the embassy?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Starr: 

_ Q. What is our present representation in Austria, and what are the plans 
for future representation in Austria?—-A. That is a little out of my field 
because whatever plans there may be are after all governmental plans. 

Q. What is the present representation?—A. We have a resident chargé 
d’affaires. The ambassador in Berne is also accredited as minister to Austria 
and pays visits to Vienna. 


By Mr, Fleming: 

Q. In your estimates there is no provision for representation. pete insti- 
tuted for any countries where we do not now have representation?—A. That 
is right. 

Q. If we were to institute representation or exchange representation with 
any countries where we do not.now have representation, would it require a 
supplementary estimate?—A. If we required more money that is the only way 
we could obtain it. 


Items 94 and 95 stand. 


The CHAIRMAN: 
Item 114. Contribution to the United Nations relief and works agency for 
Palestine refugees in the Near East, $500,000. 


“ 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. This is a new item, Mr. Chairman. We never had a vote of this nature 
before. Would Mr. Macdonnell enlarge on it a bit and indicate how long this 
is likely to continue?—A. By June 30, 1955, we had contributed a little over 
$4 million to this organization and its predecessor, United Nations Relief for 
Palestine Refugees. Canada was indeed the fourth largest contributor. This 


is a problem which the minister mentioned when he was before the committee 7 


at one of its earlier meetings. It is an exceedingly difficult question and prob- 
ably the central point of the Palestine problem. The cost of the maintenance 
of refugees at their present subsistence level is. about $27 per head per year 
and that maintenance is an essential condition of any improvement in Israeli- 
Arab relations and in maintaining law and order in the border area. 

The financial burden involved must be shared by the members of the 
United Nations as one of: their contributions to the maintenance of peace. 


We have supported this program for a number of years, and the request that q 


is before us is for a continuation of this contribution. 


Q. Are any of the countries behind the iron curtain contributing to this © 


fund at all?—A. No. 

Q. They are creating a lot of trouble in that part of the world but not 
a copper are they contributing to even provide subsistence for those large 
numbers of refugees who are a serious problem in that part of the world. 


May I ask which are the three contributors which are larger than Canada?— : 
A. These are the aggregate contributions up to June 30, 1955: the United 


States, $137 million; the United Kingdom, $38 million; France, $11 million. 
Q. And what is Canada’s total?—A. $4,070,000. 
Q. There is quite a drop there. 


By Mr. Goode: 
Q. When we spend half a> million abla there does it mean that half a 


million dollars of Canadian products go to that country?—-A. There have been ~ 
occasions when part of the contribution has been in the form of Canadian — 


products. For example, in 1955-56. $300,000 of our contribution was to be 


contributed in wheat. Unless there is some special qualification of that sort 
made, the funds are simply turned over to the organization and they buy 


throughout the world. 
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Q. I noticed on a television program the other night over the CBC an 


-. allocation to individuals was being given and a large flour company had 


containers with its name on them. I think that it would include, most likely, 
Canadian flour. In this $500,000 have you any idea how much of that would 


come from Canada, or is that anticipating it too far ahead?—A. We think 


_ that it is anticipating further than we can go. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q@. Mr. Macdonnell mentioned the three countries which gave the major 
contributions. What other countries are there, if any, who contributed to 
this plan, and can you give us an idea of the amounts they gave?—-A. Up until 
a year ago Australia had contributed $1,500,000 and New Zealand $950,000. 

Q. Have any of the South American countries given anything?—A. I could 


‘not say for certain. I do not have the full scale of contributions. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. The great load is falling on the United States, the United Kingdom, 


_ and to some extent France.—A. They are certainly the principle contributors. 


Q. It is a problem which the world seems to be making no progress with 


whatsoever. Is that not a fact?—A. Certainly the prospects for a solution 


seem to be about as remote as they have been in recent years. 


a7 


By Mr. Goode: 


Q. But there has been progress in respect to the treatment of these people. 
I noticed in the same television program the other night that the children 
are being given proper schooling, medical services, and that there is some 
progress being made in respect to showing these people what a good standard 
of living means to them.—A. It has been possible to provide accommodation 
and some degree of medical care, education and so on; but it is still a question 
of maintaining those refugees in camps and very little progress has been made 
toward the real solution of finding some productive life for them elsewhere. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
@. Who administers this?—A. This is a United Nations organization which 


_ has its own budget and its own international officials. 


Q. Do you know from what country the officials come who administer this 


under the United Nations?—A. I do not know in detail, but I think one would 


find that a good many nationalities are represented on its staff. 

Q. Do you know to what extent, if any, the Israeli people are represented 
on this?—A..I think it would be to a very limited extent. I believe it has been 
found that more progress can be made if the people who are doing the admi- 
nistration come from somewhere outside the area. 

Q. Has there been any complaint that the department has heard here about 
losses of people in the camps? In other words, that the births are recorded 
but that the deaths are not?—-A. I have heard no criticism on that score. The 


“problem seems to be that with an acurate recording of deaths and births the 


population remains constant or even increases. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. There is no indication that the Arab countries surrounding the area in 


question are opening their doors to take in any of these refugees—either 


Jordan, Syria or Egypt?—A. I know that the administration is constantly 
exploring that problem with the governments of the neighbouring countries 
and from time to time it is possible to re-settle very small groups of people, 


I think it would be fair to say that no appreciable change in the situation 
results from those arrangements. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt; Oa ) 
Q. Since it seems almost impossible to settle these people in the sur- 


rounding Arab countries, has any serious thought or consideration been given 


to obtaining a piece of land elsewhere, for instance in trust territories or 
sparsely settled territories for the settlement of these people?—A. I think it 


would be fair to say that every possibility has been examined. This is a ~ 


question which is considered every year by the general assembly of the 
United Nations. 

Q. I had in mind some of the territories in Africa which are controlled -by 
France, or, possibly, a country such as Ethiopia.—A. It is a big problem to 
move hundreds of thousands of people— 


_ By Mr. Fleming: 

- Q. And they do not want to leave their own part of the world, I imagine. 
—A. No, they are very determined to be settled if possible in the place they. 
originally came from. . 

Q. Some of them are within sight of their former homes from which they 
were expelled; they are not going to take their eyes off their homes.—A. That 
is the case. 

Mr. Nespitt: It does not look as though they are getting any place at 
the moment. 

The CuarrMaAN: Shall the item carry? 

Item agreed to. 

Item 115. To provide for the cost of Canada’s participation as a member of the 
International Commissions for Supervision and Control in Indo-China including 
authority, notwithstanding the Civil Service Act, for the appointment and fixing of 
salary rates of commissioners, secretaries and staff by the Governor in council; 
and to ratify the appointments made by the governor in council to the said Com- 
missions and the salaries relating thereto fixed by the governor in council prior to 
the current fiscal year, $564,500. 


Mr. FLeminc: I see there is a decrease in this item this year, Mr. Chairman, 


of $140,500. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you any objection? 

Mr. FLEMING: I was wondering whether we could have an explanation. 

The WitNnEss: Yes, Mr. Chairman. When we put together the estimate 
for the previous fiscal year we really had next to no information, because we 
had just become members of the commission; we could only attempt a very 
rough guess at what our expenditures would be. This year it has been possible 
to estimate, we think, a little more accurately. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. What was the amount of expenditure in the last fiscal year—1955-56? 
—A. Our estimated 1955-56 expenditure was $428,500. , 
Q. There goes the decrease. We see what looks like a decrease, but when 
we come to examine it more closely it is actually an increase over last year’s 
expenditure. However, I am not saying that critically with regard to this item. 


By Mr. Stick: 5 
Q. What are the chances of our getting this money back?—A. I think 


Mr. Chairman they are fairly good. 
Q. After all, we are expending this money on behalf of the commission, 


and it appears that the commission which sent us out there has made no © 


provision for reimbursement. Could we be told what arrangement has been 
made for settling this business? How are we going to get this money back? 
—A. We and the other commission powers—India and Poland—agreed at the 
beginning that we would each be responsible for the pay and allowances of 


® 
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4 the personnel who were sent to Indo-China, and that the other expenditure 
a should be a charge on the general administration of the commissions. The 
4 countries in which the commissions are operating—we are dealing with four 
_ entities—north and south Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia—are obviously not 
in a position to bear very heavy international expenditures and consequently 
. the great powers represented at the Geneva conference—the United Kingdom 
_ France, the U.S.S.R. and communist China—undertook to make Gonliribueione 
to what has come to be known as a common pool, and we are submitting 
accounts regularly for expenditures other than those on pay and allowances. 
. We have every expectation that eventually we will be reimbursed. We have, 
_ in the last few weeks, got back the first advance we made—we put up $100,000 
_ in August of 1954, as did Poland and India. That has been returned to us, 
and there is every expectation that these additional sums will be reimbursed, 
but these things take time. 

Q@. How long do you expect the commission to be out there? Have you any 
 idea?—A. I would hesitate to hazard a guess, Mr. Chairman. We are anxious 
e either to reduce activities of the commissions or, in some circumstances, to bring 
_ them to an end, provided we are satisfied that their job is done; but it is 
_ difficult to say when that time will come. 

i Q. It seems to me that the commission which sent us out there and which 


_ asked us to go could do more than it is doing. We have spent a considerable 
_ amount of money in the last couple of years, and we have only got back 
 $100,000.—A. Nevertheless I think we will be reimbursed for a good many of 
these expenditures. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

by Q. What proportion of the total expenditure under the Geneva agreement 
with respect to Indo China is being paid by the other signatories as against 
the countries behind the iron curtain?—A. We have not a great deal of 
information on how this matter is being handled; it is being done by the 
United Kingdom, France, the Soviet Union, Communist China, plus the four 
_ states—the four entities—in Indo China, and we have not inquired too closely 
‘into the sharing arrangements which they make; we do not feel it is of direct 
concern to us. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 
Q. How often are our personnel relieved or changed around?—A. The 
_ normal tour of duty is one year, and most people find that is quite enough. 
ia By Mr. Fleming: 
-. -Q. You are speaking from personal experience?—-A. My period of duty 
_ there, Mr. Chairman, was much shorter than that, but I would personally 


ie 


if endorse that view. 


t 


By Mr. Stick: 
Q. Are the powers who are contributing to the common pool contributing 
equal amounts or proportionate amounts? Is the United States contributing 
_ the same amount as communist China?—A. The United States did not become 
: party to this agreement and they are not making any contribution. The 
ther four powers have worked out these arrangements among themselves; 
‘there is no obligation, no fixed proportion; it is a matter for negotiation among 


_ themselves. 
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Then agreed ee 

The CHAIRMAN: That is all for ‘ounce. 

Mr. FLEMING: What items have we left? 

The CHAIRMAN: Items 92, 94, 95, 109 and 110. 


General Macnaughton will be before the committee this Thursday; after 
that he will have to leave for quite some time. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, June 14, 1956. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.00 a.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Boisvert, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Boisvert, Breton, Crestohl, Fleming, Gauthier 
(Lac-Saint-Jean), Goode, Henry, James, Knowles, MacKenzie, McMillan, 
Mitchener, Pearkes, Starr, Stick, and Stuart (Charlotte).—16 


In attendance: General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, Canadian Section, 
International Joint Commission; Miss E. M. Sutherland, Secretary; Mr. D. G. 
Chance, Assistant Secretary; Mr. J. L. MacCallum, Legal Adviser; Mr. E. R. 
Peterson, Engineering Adviser; Dr. M. Katz, Chairman, Canadian Section, 
Technical Advisory Board on Air Pollution. 

Mr. Goode raised, as a question of privilege, the misinterpretation by the 
Vancouver Province of certain evidence taken at a meeting of the Committee 
held Tuesday, June 12, 1956. 

The Chairman introduced General McNaughton and suggested that mem- 
bers might question him concerning his statement made before the Committee 
on Thursday, June 7, 1956. 

During the course of questioning General McNaughton referred to the 
following topics: 

(a) Waters flowing from the Yukon through the Province of British 
Columbia to American territory. 

(6) Proposed development of the Columbia River. 

(c) Kootenay River—Libby Dam Proposals. 

(d) Fraser and Thompson Rivers. 

(e) Salmon Fisheries. 

(f) Proposed developments on Mica and Murphy Creeks. 


It was suggested by a Member of the Committee that a Commission com- 
prised of technically qualified members would be in a better position to review 
the operations of the International Joint Commission than the Standing Com- 
mittee on External Affairs. However, as this view was not unanimous the 
_ Chairman promised to give the problem further consideration at some future 
_ Meeting. 
During further questioning of General McNaughton reference was made to 
the control of water levels of Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River. 

The following documents were filed with the Committees and copies will be 
distributed to members: 

1. Report of Senator Richard L. Neuberger to Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs on Problems of Development of Columbia 
River Basin in Canada. 

2. Statement by Len Jordan, Chairman United States Section Inter- 
national Joint Commission before Senate Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and Foreign Relations March 22, 1956, Washington. 


The Chairman thanked General McNaughton for his services to the Com- 
mittee and at 1.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
J. E. O’Connor, 


Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, June 14, 1956, 
11.00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order gentlemen. 


Mr. GoopE: Mr. Chairman, on a matter of privilege, I have before me a 
copy of the Vancouver Province of Tuesday, June 12 and in it is an article by 
a very reputable newspaper man, for whose stories I have the greatest admira- 
tion. In this case there seems to be a mistake and I would suggest that it 
comes, perhaps, from the copying in the city of Vancouver. In the report of 
our last meeting—we were speaking about Mr. Morin—it says this: 

Mr. Goode said he was not satisfied with the explanation, but the 
committee chairman, Mr. Maurice Boisvert, a liberal from Nicolet- 
Yamaska, Quebec, said: “That is enough. Don’t press him any further’’. 


I have before me, Mr. Chairman, the minutes of our last meeting and I 
said this on page A-12. 
I would like to know the details why Mr. Morin was brought back 
to Ottawa. If you consider that we should not do that I am not going to 
press my question. 


And you, Mr. Chairman, said: 
I would have thought that what Mr. Macdonnell has already said 
is enough and I would like you not to press the question further. 


I agreed that I should not press the question at that time; I think the 
understanding of the two situations is entirely different, and I want to bring 
the matter to your attention. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, if you have any questions to ask, General 
McNaughton is willing to answer them. 


General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman Canadian Section, International Joint 
Commission, called: | 


Mr. McMiutuan: Mr. Chairman, I have read over the report submitted by 

the chairman of the United States section of the International Joint Commission, 
_ Mr. Len Jordan, in which he takes certain exceptions to the report of General 
McNaughton and since the General is familiar with that report I wonder if he 
would cover it without our asking questions—just let him go on from one 
section to the other. I think that would expedite the proceedings of this 


committee. 


By Mr. Goode: 

Q. May I be allowed to ask General McNaughton a question so that he 
may answer the two questions together: on page 333 of our minutes of pro- 
ceedings of June 7 you said in your statement, General, that the commission 
has received from the United States government a suggestion that a reference 
should be made to the International Joint Commission on these matters—you 
were speaking in general. In a Southam newspaper service dispatch under the 
by-line of John Walker, printed in the Ottawa Citizen lately, the statement 
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was made that the United States denied having made a request to Canada to 
refer this matter to the International Joint Commission. There is an absolute 
difference of opinion there and I wonder if you would comment on it at the 
same time as you deal with Mr. McMillan’s question. 

I think you understand which reference I was speaking about, General 
McNaughton.—A. Mr. Chairman, I have not been able to put my hands 
immediately on the press report referred to but I recall very well that when 
I was speaking to the committee on the last occasion I was referring to an 
item of some $25,000 which the commission had asked for in order to commence 
the studies on waters flowing across the boundary from the Yukon Territory 
in northern British Columbia into Alaska and into the Panhandle. I mentioned 
that the reason for the commission putting forward that proposal was an 
intimation that we might expect that shortly we would receive a reference 
from the United States for a study of those waters. I have checked up that 
report which I gave you because of the fact that this item in the Ottawa 
Citizen of June 12 was drawn to my attention last night. I have looked at 
the facts of the statement, and what I said is factually and in every other 
way correct. 

Q. Well, the United States news story, then, is entirely wrong?—A. I do 
not understand the United States news story. It is incorrect. It speaks of 
“causing some confusion over a statement”. It is one of that kind of stories 
that is very difficult to contend with because there is an inference without 
statements of fact in it. I repeat again, Mr. Chairman, that the statement 
I have made gives the information correctly. There has been an intimation 
that these waters should be studied; we know that, and I do not understand 
why some official in the United States should want to deny it. We have 
nothing to hide with regard to this; we are prepared to study anything. 
Perhaps one of the things we are not prepared to do is to give Canadian 
resources away to anybody. | 


Mr. FLEMING: Hear, hear. 


By Mr. Pearkes: 


Q. First of all, a question on the matter which General McNaughton 
has just referred to—the study of these waters flowing into the Panhandle. 
Is the situation regarding the spawning of the fish in those waters being 
considered? These fish spawn in Canadian waters but Canadian fishermen 
cannot catch them because they go out into United States—Alaskan—waters. 
That is, no doubt, a side issue but it is an important one as far as the 
fishing industry is concerned and it might be a bargaining point to raise 
when you are discussing these matters. I only want that to be considered; 
I have some other questions regarding the Columbia river at the appropriate 
time.—A. May I answer General Pearkes’ questions, sir? The point in this 
reference is that the source of the salmon, by spawning, is in most of these 
upper waters in Canada. That is a very potent fact and one which needs 
the most careful consideration in every way. We have not as yet had a 
reference on these waters flowing from the Yukon Territory in northern 
British Columbia into Alaska and across the Panhandle so no proposals 
for the organization of the commission’s studies in that region have so far 
crystallized but I would like to mention that in the references we already 
have where waters are under consideration which raise the consideration of 
salmon spawning, the commission, with the closest collaboration. of the 
Department of Fisheries, is insuring that the studies relating to salmon are 
carried out in the most effective way possible. In fact, in one of our recent 
references on the St. Croix river—this is not a river which flows from one 


country to another; it is a boundary water in this case—the Department of © 
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Fisheries has made available to us as co-chairman of one part of the investiga- 
tion Dr. A. L. Pritchard from that department, so the fishery authorities 
will have a first-hand opportunity to take part in all the public hearings and 
in any of the studies that go on in order to see that the salmon are properly 
looked after. We have already intimated to the Department of Fisheries that 
in future references we would hope and expect to receive from the department 
the same kind of intimate cooperation that we are getting in regard to the 
work we have presently in hand. 


The CHAIRMAN: You have a question on the same line, Mr. McMillan? 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. I read this report over; it goes into the availability of water. I think 
you mentioned that the storage on the upper Columbia river was 15 million 
acre feet.—A. That is right. 

Q. It goes into the terms of reference, and the diversion of water from one 
river basin into another; he takes issue with you with regard to certain aspects, 
and I was wondering whether, without being questioned, you would have some 
comment to make on it. Or would you prefer to have questions?—A. I could 
make a general comment on it and if that satisfies the committee with regard 
to the business we are on, all right. Otherwise I would not like to close off any 
members’ questions, because it is very difficult in a brief statement to be sure 
that one has not overlooked some vital piece of information. 

Q. How about this first—as to the availability of 15 million acre feet of 
water? They claim it would not be so much over a certain number of years.— 
A. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say first of all that the controversy 
between the two sections of the commission is in general terms represented by 
my statement of the Canadian position and the offer which we in the commission 
have put forward to provide a basis for a temporary solution, and the rejection 
of that offer, is what Governor Jordan’s statement amounts to. I would like 
to say this with regard to it: that the position indicated by Mr. Jordan in that 
statement has, since it was issued, been very considerably modified. 

The extreme position taken there is not being maintained, I am very happy 
to say, by my colleague Mr. Jordan in the evidence which he has given before 
Senator Murray’s committee of the senate which was set up to inquire into this 
matter; I think his recent statements are very much more realistic, let us say, 
and very much more in accordance with the law as represented by article two 
of the Treaty of 1909. In fact I would like to say I feel very considerably 
heartened by this more realistic—shall I say—appreciation of the rights of 
Canada in these great rivers of the west and I hope that either by the process of 
diplomatic negotiation, which has been indicated by the government, or by a 
continuation of the authority of the commission to go on with discussions, a 
satisfactory solution may be reached. 

Mind you, in these matters we are dealing with references; what we put 
forward and what we discuss is merely to see whether we can agree in the 
- commission on suggestions to be made to the two governments. In the refer- 
ences, as distinct from some of the applications to the Commission, we have no 
jurisdiction to settle these matters; we are there merely to elicit the facts as 
_ well as we can, to try to draw proper conclusions and put forward proposals. 
_ As I say, while the governments have taken responsibility to undertake these 
reconciliations by diplomatic exchange of views, at the same time they say this 
in the public statement approved by both the Department of External Affairs 
and the State Department: 

At the same time the two governments desire that the International 
Joint Commission shall press forward its studies on the Columbia river 
basin of 1944 and the other references which it has under consideration. 
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'I am told that by “pressing forward” in these matters it means we should 
not feel ourselves debarred from discussing any aspects which might appear to 
be useful in trying to rationalize and to reconcile views and enable us to put 
forward some suggestions. 

In that connection in relation to the floods on the Kootenay river which 
have been very severe in the early part of this month I had a telegram from 
Governor Jordan who was out in Idaho at the time and perhaps, with your 
permission Mr. Chairman, I might read that together with the reply because 
I think it is the kind of information which the committee would like to have. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it the pleasure of the committee to have the statements 
read? 


Agreed. 


The WITNESS: At the same time I may say there is another article in the 
Vancouver Herald quoting Governor Jordan which I only received this morning 
and which contains a certain misleading statement. I would also like to refer to 
this, because when I get back to the office I shall telegraph Governor Jordan 
asking for a correction. 


This is the telegram which I was sent on June 8. 


1956 June 8 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
General A.G.L. McNaughton, 
Chairman Canadian Section, 
International Joint Commission, 
Justice Building, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Current floods on Kootenay have already caused damage of several 
millions of dollars and have again emphasized urgency of need for flood 
control storage on Kootenay above Bonners Ferry therefore urge all pos- 
sible expediting of studies in Canada to permit earliest possible 
consideration of Libby application in order that development of this 
section of the Columbia basin particularly for flood control may proceed 
without further delay. 


Len Jordan, 


Chairman United States Section 
International Joint Commission. 


I did not see that until my return to the office. This telegram was then 
sent in reply. 
13 June, 1956. 


Honourable Len Jordan, 

Chairman, United States Section, 
International Joint Commission, 

Room 792, Federal Trade Building, 
Seventh and Pennsylvania Avenue N.W., 
Washington 25, D.C., U.S.A. 


Reference your telegram 8 June 1956 received 11 June reporting 
heavy flood damage on Kootenai. Your request that Canadian studies 
re Kootenay be expedited to permit earliest possible consideration of 
Libby application has been referred to appropriate department of Cana- 
dian government but I believe that studies are now proceeding as rapidly 
as available resources permit. However having regard to immense bene- 
fits to Canada which require evaluation in detail I do not think early 
completion can be expected. You will recall offer made to U.S. Section 
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on 5 April 1955 to discuss a modified project at Libby subject to conditions 
then given. This might be of interest for flood control for lower Kootenai. 
This offer to discuss conditions on which the 37 feet of flooding into 
Canada might be permitted still remains open. 


A. G. L. McNaughton, 


Chairman Canadian Section, 
International Joint Commission. 


The proposal to which I referred is set forth in the documents which have 
been printed. In brief it was that while we could not accept the United States 
application for Libby (by the way, in that case I am referring to the Canadian 
section of the commission, because the position of the governments has not yet 
been finally stated)—as far as the Canadian section is concerned we could not 
accept the proposal for a dam at Libby which would have the effect of raising 
the waters 150 feet at the boundary and causing them to flow back into Canadian 
territory for a distance of some 42 miles. 


We could not accept that proposal or conscientiously recommend it to the 
government of Canada because of the immense—and I use that word advisedly 
—the immense sacrifice of resources which, in every law of right and reason 
belong to Canada in the right of British Columbia. I think that in one of the 
tables which have been published you will see a comparison of the value of an 
amount of water which I think I took at 5,000 cubic feet per second average 
flow throughout the year. I had the power worked out on the basis of what 
would happen if the flows were allowed to continue down the Kootenay into 
the Columbia and so forth into the sea carrying these very large downstream 
benefits to the United States. In comparison I took that same flow around 
through the power stations from Columbia lake and the Bull River-Luxor 
dam at 2,710 feet above sea level, then into Mica creek down through Priest 
and into the Little Dalles dam and then through the diversion into the Fraser, 
and through the thousand feet or more of effective head. 


I took the figure of 5,000 cubic feet per second and worked out the energy 
developed. First I worked out the net benefit to Canada of that project— 
something of the order of 5 or so billion kilowatt hours per annum which 
would have been a sacrifice, and perhaps I can use the word “sacrifice” advisedly 
because the United States in their discussion of the Libby application had 
refused point blank to discuss any compensation whatever for Canadian 
resources used in the project. Both British Columbia and the government of 
Canada in their Statements in Response made it a condition for any con- 
_ sideration whatsoever of this proopsition that due recognition should be given 
for the use of our resources. That was the first point on which this Libby 
- application failed. 

I must say that the attempt of the United States to raise this business 
again and get the commission to consider Libby is, to my mind, fruitless 
because they already know the firm position which has been taken and the 
firm views which have been expressed and the logical basis on which the 


~ Canadian section of the commission has arrived at these views which have 


been presented to this committee; and from the response which they received 
in this committee on the last occasion I feel we are not only expressing our 
own considered views but that we have a very wide measure of support, if 
not a unanimous measure of support, for the opinion we have expressed that 
these resources of Canada must be conserved for the benefit of the Canadian 
people, and are not going to be given away to anyone. 


Mr. FLEMING: That goes for any resources. 
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By Mr. Goode: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, the member of parliament for Kootenay West, Mr. 
Herridge, is in the committee room at the moment. He intended to be a 
member of this committee this morning but through an oversight he is not 
yet a member—replacing someone else of his own party— 


Mr. FLEMING: May I interrupt? There is no reason, I think, why Mr. 
Herridge should not be permitted to ask questions if it is the wish of all 
members of the committee that he may do so. 


The CHAIRMAN: If that is the pleasure of the committee, I have no 
objection. 


Mr. GoopE: I would agree with Mr. Fleming. Mr. Herridge is an expert 
on Kootenay river matters and if the committee would allow it I would 
certainly think he should ask his own questions. 


By Mr. Herridge: 

Q. General McNaughton, I listened with great interest to your statement 
about Governor Jordan’s statement with respect to the Kootenay situation, 
and I am very glad you corrected it. Also there was some reference to 14 
miles of flooding in Canada, whereas it should have been 42 miles. A. I had 
really intended to go on to that point. 

Mr. Jordan, in this press release in the Vancouver Herald of June 12 
refers to the backwater of the Libby dam which would create above 5 million 
acre feet of storage and extend 14 miles into Canada. He got the storage 
which the dam will create about right, so he is obviously thinking of the 
dam which was described in the United States application, but he says: 
“Would extend 14 miles into Canada’? whereas in point of fact that flood 
would go 42 miles back into Canada. Moreover, it does not go in like a lake. 
If it did, conditions of life on either side would be tolerable because the 
communities would have water contact from one side to another. This 
water goes in, and is used, from nothing or below at the boundary to the full 
amount or depth of 150 feet, so you would have a fluctuating tongue of water 
running right across established communities—and the communications which 
they require, as the areas develops—and it is certain to develop—will be a 
most important asset to the people enabling them to move freely as they wish. 

This scheme would mean water running 42 miles up the river in between 
muddy banks over a muddy bottom, going up and down from time to time at 
the whim of the United States as they draw the water down for the benefit 
of their power plants down river, with no compensation whatever to the 
Canadian rights affected. They have offered to pay for the movement of certain 
of the roads, the moving of two railroads, certain telegraph lines and other 
communications; there are a few schools to be relocated and they have even 
offered to pay for the rehabilitation of our settlers in the bottom of the 
valley, but these are all out of pocket expenses and no attempt has been 
made to meet the requirement of the government of British Columbia that 
compensation should be paid for resources used in the project. There has 
been no suggestion of compensating British Columbia and the Kootenay 
district for the loss of communications from one side to the other and I think 
it is terrible that they should keep on with this unrealistic proposal for 
this Libby dam when the Canadian Commissioners we have certainly made 
it clear in the commission that we cannot entertain it. 

Q. On that point, I had the opportunity of discussing this situation with 
one American senator and a number of American officials who have told 
me they think Canada and British Columbia were fully justified in wanting 
some compensation for downstream benefits, and I think there has been a grow- 
ing concern among a large section of public opinion in the northwestern states 
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with regard to the attitude—the inflexible attitude—of the chairman of the 
joint commission. On that question I understand that Senator Murray of the 
committee on Interior and Insular Affairs instructed Senator Neuberger to 
visit the area and make a report to his committee. That report has been con- 
sidered by the committee recently, and I have had the pleasure of reading 
some of the recommendations in it. Would you, General McNaughton, say 
that if Governor Jordon’s attitude has been modified it has been as a result 
of the discussions in that committee, and would you care to make any com- 
ment on Senator Neuberger’s visit and report?—A. I will be happy to do so, 
but before turning to the report I would like to deal with the part of the 
question which referred to the modification of the attitude expressed by my 
distinguished colleague on the commission. It is true that there has been a 
modification or, shall I say, an approach to our point of view on this matter— 
within limits, it is true—in the committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
presided over by Senator Murray and brought to light by the report by Senator 
Neuberger to which Mr. Herridge has referred. 

In brief I would say that Governor Jordon has made it clear, now, that 
he favours and considers it essential that states which store water upstream 
for the benefit of power plants downstream should receive due and proper 
recompense for that most valuable service. He intimated that the suggestions 
I have made as to the basis of the recompense are extravagant, to put it 
mildly, but I would like to say in this committee, for the record, that neither 
here nor in any other place have I stated precisely what Canada should receive 
for these benefits and the reason I have not stated this is because I believe 
_ that the amount per kilowatt hour or whatever basis we use, should be the 
subject of bargaining, when we go to the bargaining table, to see just what 
the arithmetic is of any proposition which may be recommended to the govern- 
ments. 

In fact I think that on the last occasion I appeared before this committee, 
when this matter came up, I said that these arrangements had to be arrived 
at as a matter of bargaining and that a bargain, to be any use at all, had to 
be beneficial to both parties. If that did not indicate a certain flexibility: in 
determining the arithmetic of these things I do not know how I could have 
said it more clearly. What I have brought to the committee’s attention in the 
past I would like to bring to your attention again this morning if I may sir, 
namely that when we have stored water in these great reservoirs we plan on 
the Columbia, and release it to suit the requirements of the United States we 
are providing a substantial increase in flow at the times when the Columbia is 
in a state of low water and when a portion of the power plant system would 
otherwise be idle for lack of water. 

Their load requirements go on, and if we did not give them water in a 
regulated flow their turbines and associated generators would need steam 
plants to supply them during the period when they were affected. Now we 
have made a careful study of thermal energy and its cost in the Pacific north- 
west; particularly with regard to what it costs to install and operate thermal 
plants. On peak it is going to call for an energy cost of something of the 
order of 8 mils and we know that even if they run their thermal plants at base 
load the cost involved would be about 53 mils, whereas the cost of hydro 
electric operation in the Bonneville system at the moment is just on two mils; 
they charge more, but the actual cost is about two mils. So there is a 
“spread” in costs to fill in this big difference between the base load cost of two 
- mils and the replacement cost at about 8 mils. , 
h The value of our storage to the United States is somewhere approaching 
what it would cost them to provide the same service—a necessary service which 
their people must have—in the most economical alternative way. Our friends 
from the south are constantly raising the question of the extension of nuclear 
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power with regard to this question and I have here one of the papers which 
was presented the other day to the Murray committee of the Senate to which 
reference has been made. Perhaps I might be allowed just to refer to one aspect 
of this for a moment because it makes very clear, now, that this business of 
bringing in nuclear energy is not something which is going to be effective at 
this moment; it is something that we can hope will be very helpful somewhere 
about 1975. But the emergency which faces the Americans is now, in the 
present. They are building up to a deficiency of a million and a half or so 
kilowatts of firm power as of 1961 or 1962. If they were required to depend 
on thermal energy it is clear that their energy costs would be something in the 
order of 8 mills on peak and it would not be until 1975 at the earliest that it 
would fall to the cost of steam generation on base load at about 5 mils or 
slightly over. That suggestion is put forward for bargaining purposes, I 
suppose, but it is entirely illusory to suggest that these values are not as I have 
stated. The practical replacement for stored water today is thermal energy 
in plant operating on peak at a cost of about 8 mils. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that all, Mr. Herridge? 


By Mr. Herridge: 


Q. General McNaughton might wish to comment on Senator Neuberger’s 
report to the committee as a result of his visit to Canada.—A. This is a very 
bulky document. I am not suggesting it should be printed, but if it will be 
helpful to members of the committee I would be very happy to have one or 
more copies available to be passed around. 

Q. I have had 500 copies printed—my constituents are very interested in 
this—and I have 50 left. I would be glad to supply copies to members of the 
committee if they were needed. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


Q. Can you give us a summarized statement containing the ‘meat’ of this 
report?—-A. The ‘meat’ of this report—and I think Mr. Herridge who was 
present on this occasion is much more competent than I am to deal with this 
matter, though of course I would be glad to give my interpretation to the com- 
mittee—Senator Neuberger comes from those parts; he comes from the state 
of Oregon which is downstream on the Columbia, and in consequence he is 
immensely concerned that there should be a fair and equitable bargain on this 
question of downstream benefits with Canada. 

I think I am safe in saying that he is not anxious to take us by the throat 
and to throttle us, but he is perfectly happy and recognizes the rights of Canada 
to go to the bargaining table and to see what can be done fairly by both coun- 
tries in solving this matter. I think that is a pretty fair statement of the attitude 
expressed by Senator Neuberger. He has been very friendly and truly under- 
standing and I judge that as he moved around the Columbia basin and went 
down to see the site of the Mica reservoir and the site of the dam, and to see 
our other potential power sites and to talk to the people in those localities, 
that he was impressed with two things: first, the immense potentialities which 
I gather he is satisfied are just about as I have described them to you, and 
also he was most impressed with the alertness of Canadian public opinion and 
with the convictions of the people in those parts that those reserves were not 
going to be diverted unfairly from Canada to any other country in the world. 
Senator Newberger has been expressing a very high measure of concern that 
the discussions in the International Joint Commission were interrupted, shall 
I say, by the statement in reply by the chairman of the United States section 
(which I have tabled and which is printed), and he has been very critical, 
not only of the American members of the commission, but of the officials of 
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the government on the United States side who subscribed or who have appar- 
ently subscribed to the same sort of views. These matters are being brought 
out and elucidated in Gordon Murray’s committee of the Senate which is 
continuing with these hearings. 


Now I have here two reports filed with the Interior and Insular Committees 
These are public committees just the same as your committee here, and the 
reports are published and available to everyone. We naturally make it our 
business, when things bear on our work, to get copies of relevant statements 
and I have here a verbatim statement made by Governor Jordan to that 
committee on March 22, on the boundary waters treaty of 1909. 


Again it is for you to say whether you wish to reprint it. I am not too 
much concerned to recommend it because again we are dealing with a flexible 
position which is in the process of development, and the statement, to my 
mind, is already somewhat out of date, but I would be happy to make as many 
copies available to you as you may wish. I shall put them on the table and if 
the Secretary of the Committee will tell Miss Sutherland, I shall see to it 
whatever copies are wanted are made available. 


By Mr. Pearkes: 

Q. I take it that Senator Neuberger, whom I have met and whom I have 
known for a number of years, and that his first recommendation was that the 
first responsibility within the United States government for these important 
negotiations should be raised from the level of the International Joint Com- 
mission and be explored by the policy making executives themselves. I presume 
| that has already been done and there is now, in view of the statement made 
- by General McNaughton last year that the Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources—that arrangements have been made by the government 
of Canada and the government of the United States for a full and confidential 
exchange of views in the expectation that these negotiations will contribute to 
- the resolution of problems which we have developed. Is that correct—that it 
_ has now been raised from the discussion of these matters—that they have now 
_ been raised from the level of the International Joint Commission to that of 
' government level on a ministerial basis?—-A. In reply to General Pearke’s 
_ question may I refer to the press release of Wednesday, May 23, 1956 (which 
| was an agreed document between External Affairs and the U.S. Department of 
' State) and made by the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 
' This gives the status of these discussions and also gives certain instructions 
_ which I quoted earlier today to the commission. The governments have under- 
- taken to enter this field of the confidential exchange of views to prepare 
"themselves and the groups which will undertake these studies at the earliest 
_ date possible, and I think the Minister has suggested that they might be ready 
to take on the discussion, at the latter part of the year. 
ti I do not think that a definite date has yet been set, but as I mentioned 
earlier, at the same time the two governments desire that the International 
| Joint Commission shall press forward its studies and if—in other words if 
we can find some solution to some of these problems—-where we can make 
| such a recommendation within our conscience, I have no reason to believe 
| that it would not be entirely acceptable. As far as the Canadian section is 
concerned we are prepared to do anything we can to help in these matters, 
and if further discussion in the commission proves to be useful we are 
prepared to continue the exploration. 
he! I would also like to say that I believe that the proposal which I gave on 
ed April 5, of last year is so far the only positive and complete proposal for the 
| amelioration of this situation which has ever been put forward. We have 
| had a lot of comment from a large number of people in the United States 
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and some comment in Canada too; but the comment and suggestions only 
relate to parts of the proposal. I think I can say there'is no general consensus 
of opinion that would indicate that we need to alter our proposal very much. 
We would be very happy indeed to pick this thing up from where we left it 
and to go right on with this discussion and to see what can be done about it. 
That is what I said in my telegram that I sent last week to Governor Jordan. 

Q. I take it that while this discussion of policy has now been moved to a 
higher level of government, it will no doubt take advice from the two sections 
of the International Joint Commission, and that there is still work being 
carried out during the past year on obtaining engineering data regarding 
various projects. When General McNaughton was before this committee a 
year ago he indicated there was a good deal of exploratory work going on at 
such places as the Mica dam, the Castlegar dam, and the Murphy dam. I 
wonder if the General could bring us up to date as to the results of that 
exploratory engineering investigation which was being made? I do not 
think that has as yet been done, and I would particularly like to know what 
the results are of the investigations made in the last year by the field parties 
which were on the spot.—A. In reply to General Pearkes’ question I would 
like first of all to say that provision for the Columbia Basin investigation is now 
made in the votes of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources; and in the current estimates the item stands at $465,010 which is 
just enough and sufficient to provide for the continuation of the work which 
we have in hand, and to make the same sort of progress we hope, as was made 
during the past financial year. It is substantially the amount we have had for 
a number of years, and our requests are limited not by any feeling that we 
could not use more money but by reason of the fact that there is a shortage 
of the kind of people who are needed, who have the overall qualifications which 
are needed to do the kind of investigations required. Therefore the figures 
are limited largely by that factor. 

Now, as regards the progress made last year, I am not as yet in a very 
advantageous position to give that information. Our formal reports from the 
field parties have not yet been received in Ottawa. They have not been 
through the mill of study and consultation. We have hopes that the first 
part of the studies with regard to the South Thompson, the Thompson and 
the Fraser below Lytton, the report on the physical aspects of it, should be 
available some time about October. But, we doubt very much whether those 
will give us an adequate basis for an economic assessment of the project. 
Already we are, and from the very beginning have been only regarding those 
studies as a possible first essay at arriving at a solution. 

We were, of course, as General Pearkes knows, very deeply concerned 
with the question of the preservation of the runs of the salmon. At that time 
the fisheries experts told us that they did not want, and they were most 
seriously opposed, to building dams on that section ‘of those rivers—that is 
the South Thompson, the Thompson and the Fraser, which were more than 
about 100 to 125 feet in height. They regarded that as an inescapable condi- 
tion. We, in the commission, were very much concerned with the cost. I 
went right on record at the start, in saying that I did not believe that that 
was a practical answer to the problem. It would mean, for the 1,200-odd 
feet head that we have west of the Monashee range that seems to be capable 
of eventual development, a minimum of 10 sites in a row. Now, these would 
be low head sites, at each of which you would have to provide dams, fish 
ladders, turbines and generators. This would be extremely costly from the 
point of view of electrical engineering, leaving the fish out of the picture 
altogether. 

It seemed to us however that this was something we had to explore to 
meet the views of the fishery people. It was not something that we would be 
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prepared to recommend. I told the Intern 
_ mission that at the time they put forwa 


felt that we should cater to the suggestions that had been made to us in 
regard to preservation of the fish as a first study, and that should be included 
in our first essay on this proposition. It has been done. 

Now, we had a very energetic response from the fisheries people. They 
have taken this general outline of about 10 sites in a row and have made 
an assessment of the results from a fisheries point of view. Those figures are 
| contained in a report which bears the title, “A Report of Fish Facilities and 
_ Fisheries Problems Relating to the Fraser and Thompson Rivers Dam sites 
_ investigations.” It was issued under Vancouver date of November, 1955. 

I think it has already been referred to by the Minister of Fisheries in the 
House of Commons. 

This is a very voluminous report, sir. I imagine it will be printed in 
due course, probably in other proceedings in the House of Commons. But, if 
it would serve the convenience of members of the committee we could make 
one of the two copies that we have available as a document which members 
might consult if they wish. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you General McNaughton. 


The WITNESS: We would like to have that copy back when it has served 
its purpose. 


ational Pacific Salmon Fisheries Com- 
rd these proposals. However, it was 
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By Mr. Goode: 


@. Who caused that report to be printed, General? Was it strictly as a 
result of the fishing industry in British Columbia, or was it the government? 
—A. No, sir. This report has been prepared by the technical staff of the 
Department of Fisheries in Canada, and the International Pacific Salmon 
Fisheries Commission in collaboration with the British Columbia fisheries 
department, and the British Columbia game authorities. It represents a 
considered view in relation to the practical thesis of protection put forward 
by the best technical people whose opinions could be brought to bear on this 
problem. 
lige As I say, it was done very promptly indeed. I would like to mention to 
4 you that this means that on that thesis of a series of low dams for power 
q purposes, some 10 times the cost of giving the kind of protection at each 
of the dams added up together. The figure is given as a capital cost of 
| $306 million merely for the fish facilities. Now, that is, of course, a lot 
_ of money; but in comparison with the tremendous installations which would 
result from regulations of the Fraser—the report here is based on a study of 
_ diversion of 10 million acre feet (we regard the more realistic figure as 15 
| million acre feet), but on a basis of 15 million acre feet the estimate of the 
installed capacity possible on the South Thompson, the Thompson and the 
_ Fraser below Lytton runs to 6,500,000 kilowatts, which will require an invest- 
_ ment of something of the order of 2 billion dollars. 
| Just so you will realize that I am not talking in fanciful terms, we are 
| now assured by the people who are studying matters in British Columbia 
_ that the market requirement for power has increased at the rate of 15 per cent 
|| per annum compounded. As far as we are informed, that is the highest rate 
for an area anywhere in the world. It is certainly the highest in Canada and 

on this continent of which we are aware. 83 ae 
ea Q. This is going to take quite a bit, General. I hope you keep it in oe 
a when you follow out these investigations that there are very few Pipes: 5 
‘parliament from British Columbia who would agree that power dam sites Nee e 
Fraser are necessary. If they are necessary, it would penalize ae tee 
- industry, and they are going to have an awful battle on that, I think.—A, May 
| I-take that as an admonition, sir? 
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Q. No, you cannot. It was not intended as such. It was just intended as 
advice, sir. 


By Mr. Knowles: 

Q. Has anyone suggsted any alternative to the 10 sites, General?—A. I 
was coming to that, sir, if I may. What I was leading up to say is that while 
$306 million on capital account seems, stated baldly like that, a very large 
figure—and it is a large figure—it is not something which would rule these mat- 
ters out when the development of British Columbia will require this additional 
power, which undoubtedly they will in the course of the next three decades the 
way development is going. It is growing on an ascending curve, and not tapering 
off in any way, nor does it seem likely to taper off. 

Now, our objection, and the objection which is brought out very fully by 
the technical experts in this report, which I am going to table, is that if we 
did all this business of putting in these elaborate fish ladders, which we have 
general plans designed for in each one of these sites included in the report, we 
do not get anywhere with it in the end. It does not do what we want, and 
that is preserve the runs of the salmon migrating upstream and downstream. 
It would be an expenditure which is entirely ineffective in preserving the 
salmon, which is the objective we all have in front of us. 

I have said right from the start that I only regarded this study of the 10 
dam sites in a row as a sort of an exercise. As far as I am concerned what I 
hoped to get out of it was topographical and foundation information along those 
rivers. 1 want to know where the rock is, how deep it is and all that sort of 
information. I believe we are going to get that information. I was not pre- 
pared to subscribe, and the engineers associated with me were not prepared 
to subscribe at any stage that 10 sites in a row was something that we could 
think of as even a remote possibility either, for fish or for power. I think this 
is the way it is going to work out. We are going to get a lot of good factual 
information on the topography, and so on. With that information I think we 
will then be able to take the next step—to consider, first of all, the concentration 
of the heads at a limited number of sites, because the fisheries people now say 
that, rather than having a number of low dams what they want is the minimum 
number of delays for the salmon going upstream. There are proposals being 
made, and some of them are actually being built in some of the places in the 
United States where experiments are going on, because they have the same 
problem that we have. They certainly look to our experts as promising, for 
getting fish down without injury over high dams, very high dams, and for get- 
ting fish up by mechanical means, lifts and so on, without injury and starting 
them on their course. These are not proved possibilities. 

This brings up another question: the intensity of the effort in research 
and development that ought to be put into these matters. Most of the research 
at the moment is being done in the United States on problems which are 
peculiar to the United States. So far as we can see, from the summary of this 
research, it does not fully cover the requirements in Canada. My friends from 
the Salmon Commission agree that we need to put much more intensive effort 
into the study of ways and means of getting fish up and down stream, and so 
on. I certainly would hope that we will have additional support for those 
very, very important studies. They are not the kinds of study that are going 
to be carried to completion, or to the satisfaction of anybody, by small grants 
of $50,000-odd a year, valuable as they are. The work of the University of 
British Columbia is extremely valuable. We have received their first report 
and it is very useful. But, the part which is available is not of the right order 
of magnitude to solve this great problem, where an investment of some $2 


billion over the next three decades is involved, and where the needs of the 


people will call for that power. 
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iI am a great believer in fish conservation, and I have done everything I 


can in all our references to keep the importance of preservation, particularly 
of the salmon on the east and west coasts, very much to the fore in the com- 


mission’s studies. But, I must say frankly to this group, in looking at the needs 


of the rapidly growing community, and looking at the relative values that are 
at stake, and not taking to ourselves any decisions whatsoever, but seeing that 


we will need to accept the reaction of the general public, when the time comes, 
if this power is needed for the industry of the Vancouver area, I am afraid— 
in fact I should not say “I am afraid”; I feel as a certainty that everything else 


_ will be swept to one side. Power is a first requirement of modern civilization. 


People at that time will not think too much of a take of what might be $50 
million in the fishing industry, because it is very small compared with the bene- 
fits of power in industry under modern conditions. 


However, that is something for the future. I merely used it as an 


argument with my associates in the fisheries side of it to show to them 


that they must joint forces with us in pressing in season and out of season 
to get the solution to these problems. 


If we can get the massed effort of the best young minds in the country 7 


‘on any problems, it yields answers sooner or later, if you give them enough 


resources. I have had, myself, five very happy years experience as President 


. of the National Research Council. We have had similar problems to answer. 


Iam not suggesting all the answers came while I had the happiness of being 
associated with the council, but the solutions have come, in the end. The 


‘massed effort of scientists and good brains have yielded the answers we 


wanted, whether it may be in getting a wheat that was rust resistant, or 
whether it may be to inquire into other problems. Many of these things looked, 
at the time, as difficult of solution as the fish problem. 

Now, I think, to give a positive idea, we are going to get, we think, a 
pretty adequate report on the topography of the basin. We are going to know 
what the foundation conditions are for our possible dams. We are going to 
have a basis for study on what can be done in the way of diversion of rivers, 
and of tunnels, and of underground power houses and all that. We will then, 
I hope, be able to embark on a much more objective study of the specific 
layouts and arrangements for the production of fish, catering fully to the latter 
views of the fish experts on how fish are to be protected, because this present 
thing is no answer. 


By Mr. Pearkes: 
Q. Now, what about the results of your experiments, which I asked about, 


at Mica and Murphy Creek? You have only dealt with the fishery problem in 


so far as the Fraser is concerned. I asked the question as to how far you had 
got with your reports from the field parties who were investigating Mica and 


- Murphy.—A. May I answer General Pearkes’ question? I am sorry that I 


seemed to get off the line, but I was dealing with what I understood the 
question to be, related to this use of the water diversion down through the 


Fraser system. 


By Mr. Goode: 
Q. We will discuss that at some future date-—A. Good. As regards the 


a question of the Mica dam site, I have under my hand the engineers’ preliminary 
‘ss report on the dam. It is not a report which we have published, but we have 
been making it available to all those who are interested, and if any of your 


_ members— 
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By Mr. Pearkes: 


Q. I think this committee is very interested in the results of that work, | 


and while we cannot possibly go through the whole of that report, could you 
summarize it just briefly and let us know what the results of those investiga- 
tions are, because Mica Creek is one of the big projects.—A. The result of 
those investigations,—and this is confirmatory of the figure which I gave to 
the committee last year in regard to the cost of power capabilities, and of the 
storage facilities which will be made by the Mica Creek project—perhaps I 
might review those figures very briefly. I would like to give, Mr. Chairman, if 
I may, an explanation of this engineering report. We are well satisfied it 
represents a firm conclusion by the consulting engineers who have been doing 
the work for us. The Mica Creek Dam, on the basis of $1,100,000 kilowatts 
installed would cost, including the power plant, $247 million, and it would give 
a firm power in kilowatts at the site of 625,000. The estimated head at the 
normal full pool would be 563 feet. If we include the diversion of 5,000 cubic 
feet per second by way of Canal Flats into the Columbia, it brings the installed 
capacity to 1,320,000 kilowatts, and raises the firm power very considerably. 
The dam, according to latest proposals, will be a rock fill which is much more 
stable than the original concrete structure which was proposed, and it has great 
merit in reducing the total cost from about $417 million down to $247 million 
for this dam.  — 

There will be some adjustments to the design of the dam, which is given 
in this book, before it goes out to contract, but the changes are only marginal, 
where there is an improvement in the details; but it does not affect the general 
principle of the dam. So, I think that all concerned, including the various 
other consultants to whom the matter has been referred, feel that we now have 
a completely firm proposition for Mica. Within a matter of a very few months 
the designs given in this book could be translated into contract drawings, and 
the matter could be launched. 


By Mr. Goode: 


Q. General, just interrupting you there, I do not know what a million — 


kilowatts means. Could you tell me the suggested electrical intake into the 
city of Vancouver at the moment, and then maybe I could get an idea of 
what a million kilowatts of power means.—A. The Vancouver load at the 
moment, given by Mr. A. E. Grauer in his statement at the first of the year, 
is 600,000 kilowatts, in round numbers. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you allow me General Pearkes, to interrupt you — 


there. Mr. Herridge has indicated to me that he should like to ask another 
question. Could I have your permission to ask Mr. Herridge to state his 
question now, and we will refer later on to General Pearkes other question. 
Mr. FLEMING: Will you allow some time to me, Mr. Chairman, to bring 
us back to Lake Ontario? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. We will have to have another meeting if you 
do not have an opportunity today. 
_ Mr. FLteminc: I thought General McNaughton was not going to be with us. 


By Mr. Michener: 

Q. Before we leave this, how far is Mica Creek from Vancouver, approxi- 
mately?——A. 350 miles transmission distance. The other two sites below 
at Priest Rapids and Little Dalles are a little nearer, but Mica represents 
half the total power of that block. 
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ae By Mr. Pearkes: ‘ 
pine. i still want to get back to the report—A. I can, in almost two words 
e an answer to General Pearkes, if I might. a 
_ General Pearkes expressed interest in Murphy Creek. The field studies 
are finished, and they are regarded as promising. 

Q. Would you please repeat that?—-A. The field studies are finished and 


consultants for an actual preliminary design of the dam that would be built. 
: The general idea was that the dam would provide a head of about 60 feet, 
_ which is in accord with the figures I gave last year on the effective head. We 
thought in the commission that we should aim at about 250,000 kilowatts of 
installed capacity. Since then the power experts in the area have indicated 


- when they come to integrating it into the Vancouver load they will use it more 
* intermittently. The design which will go forward will probably provide for this. 
4, Q. I think that that is important because you are recommending that 
site as an alternative to the Castlegar, or so-called Kaiser dam. You are 
__ still of the opinion that the dam on that portion of the Columbia river should 
be erected and that the place to put it is at Murphy and not at Castlegar.— 
po AL In answer to that question may I say that every report which we have 
received from technical investigations shows that the conclusion which I 
» indicated last year—which I may say was not my conclusion, I was expressing 
the views of our technical experts—has been confirmed and that we are 
hopeful, in due course, of receiving a design which would be acceptable. 

a Q. And the commission is prepared, or you are prepared, to recommend 
_ the construction of a dam at Murphy creek?—A. I cannot go quite to that 
- extent because we will need to have for Murphy creek, just the same as we 
_ have for Mica, the report of our consultants before we venture to make a 
- recommendation to the government; but there is every indication that we 
will get a final report on which we can make those recommendations which 
we have indicated. 

4 Q@. And you are making preparations to get such a report now? 


The Witness: The matter is before consultants at the moment. 


The CHarrMaAN: Gentlemen, we do not have a quorum and I would suggest 
ie ithat ‘we meet this afternoon from 4 to 5 o’clock to accommodate General 
a McNaughton who is leaving on the 18th and who will not be back until the 


sy 


- end of the month. 


Ps Mr. GoovE: Will we have the opportunity, some time in the future, to 
_ discuss the further aspects of this with General McNaughton? I wish to 
| discuss a matter and I am sure that General Pearkes would also like to discuss 
; the matter of power and fish on the Fraser. 

The CHaiRMAN: A member has just entered and we again have a quorum. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I have an observation to make. It is one of order and 
perhaps you may rule me out of order. At the session last year aaa 
McNaughton gave rather full evidence as he did this year. I am struc by a 
eeling of doubt as to whether this sort of report and this sort of ee 
is a matter for the External Affairs Committee. It is certainly an element a 
he international affairs between Canada and the United States, but a he 

hat these special portions of the general’s evidence are really business a: : 
ommission—if there was one—on conservation or a commission on the na ura 
esources of Canada on which would sit gentlemen—and I am not ae 7 
eflection upon this committee—who are experts in this particular fie ar 
7ho can perhaps follow it with technical knowledge. We have eee oe he 
nowledge, but this is a Committee on External Affairs and I thin a 
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they are regarded as promising, and the matter has been turned over to the 
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me 


per cent of the general’s presentation, both last year and this year, involves: 


a technical knowledge concerning conservation of salmon, conservation of 
energy, and other things. 


I wonder, Mr. Chairman, whether this committee—and I am making this 


statement now because I do not know whether I will be here this afternoon ~ 


or next week—might consider making some sort of report, in its final report, 
which raises the question as to whether this is, properly speaking, a matter 
which should be taken up in the External Affairs Committee. This is one 
man speaking, and I am doing it without casting any reflection on anyone. 


Mr. FLEmMiInG: Mr. Chairman, I think that we should not take the time 
now to discuss this. General McNaughton is here and some of us have been 
waiting to ask questions. I think that the matter can be seen in this light; 
the International Joint Commission’s estimates are part of the Department of 
External Affairs estimates and the estimates of that department have been 
referred to this committee every year since 1945. We are simply following 


the usual procedure. There is certainly a certain technical aspect, but it is . 


tremendously important having regard to the field of external affairs. 

However, I do not want to pursue the question now. 

The CHAIRMAN: I will study the question raised by Mr. Crestohl and-I 
will give you my views on it at a subsequent meeting. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I just wanted to take advantage of the opportunity of 
putting it on the record now since I may not be here later. 


The CHAIRMAN: As we still have a quorum, I believe Mr. Herridge would 
like to say something. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: It is not a question. Someone in this committee suggested 


that we might have a comment on the Neuberger report. I do not wish to — 


do that, but I would like to bring a few facts to the attention of the committee. 
We had the pleasure of organizing the trip which Senator Neuberger made 
in the Kootenays. We had two public dinners, one at Revelstoke organized by 
the city and the chamber of commerce, and one at Nakusp. Later, there was 
a meeting at Nelson. I am advised of two things: one had to do with down- 
stream benefits and it was the senator’s opinion that it was a matter for bar- 
gaining between the two countries in good faith; the second thing, I am 
advised, was the tremendous value of the power resources on the upper 
Columbia river to United States industry. He mentioned the tremendous 
expansion of the aluminum industry and that the reason for the aluminum 


industry being in the northwest states is that the power is so low in cost that > 


it offsets the cost of transportation east into other markets. He recognized 
also the great value of storage in Canada to the Americans. I thought that 
he took a most sympathetic and friendly attitude toward our problem and 
expressed it on all public occasions. 

Mr. Goopr: May I ask one question in respect to the Columbia? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Goode: 

Q. In the press in British Columbia there has been a suggestion from the 
premier of that province that he would be willing to discuss with your com- 
mission and with the government in the United States a deal whereby Canada 
would receive a corridor in the Alaskan Panhandle in exchange for benefits in 
the Columbia. Has there been any such suggestion to the International Joint 
Commission?—-A. As far as corridors in the Alaskan Panhandle are concerned, 
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4 : By General Pearkes: 

Lag @. To clean up this Murphy creek situation, before we go east, may I ask 
Ba question. If the dam which General McNaughton’s commission is con- 
F. sidering at Murphy creek was built to the specifications he has now, and if it 
were proved that those specifications were satisfactory, what amount of power 
could be sent from Murphy creek to Vancouver, and would the amount being 
4 sent from Murphy creek to Vancouver in any way relieve the necessity for the 
cal construction of these dams on the Fraser river to which he referred? It is a 
- possible alternative——A. I think it is a very important matter, the figure 
_ which I gave a few moments ago as to the capacity at Murphy creek is 250,000 
_ kilowatts. The people who are studying the load requirements in the Van- 
M4 couver area have Murphy creek, with a number of other sites, in mind for 
_ early construction in order to help alleviate—not to solve—the peak shortage 
which is looming over Vancouver. So there is great interest in the studies 
_ which are being done by our consulting engineers and they are being pressed 
to get them finished as quickly as they possibly can. We had worked on a 


By Mr. Fleming: 

@. In General McNaughton’s evidence at the meeting of June 7, he set 
- out, at pages 337 and 338, the course of investigation concerning the levels 
& of Lake Ontario, which have been an important question in recent years of 
high water and damage to properties on the shores of Lake Ontario. General 
i McNaughton pointed out, at the middle of page 337, that “After careful 
| studies by the International Lake Ontario Board of Engineers and their 
es technical advisers from various interested agencies, under the auspices of 
a the commission, certain criteria, a range of stage 244-0 (navigation season) 
j to 248-0, as nearly as may be, and a plan of regulation (12-A-9) were recom- 
' mended to the governments in letters dated May 9, 1955.” Subsequently, on 
_ December 3, 1955, those recommendations were approved by the two govern- 
) ments. There were hearings, as General McNaughton’ outlined, and there was 
fens 


mar 


‘some conflict of interest between the interests of the riparian owners upstream 
3 4 and the riparian owners downstream. Now, the general is acquainted with the 
- brief submitted by the Lake Ontario Property Owners Association to the 
by International Joint Commission as well as other briefs which the commission 
received on this question. He will recall that the tenor of the brief submitted 
ny by the Lake Ontario Protection Association was that a level of even 247 is 
q severely damaging and that there were many factors indicating that a recom- 
' mendation of a maximum of 246 feet would be desirable. May I ask General 
- McNaughton if there is any modification in sight to the recommendation of 


the. 248 maximum and 244 minimum? That is my first question.—A. I will 
his effect, that the commission has made a firm 


_ answer that question to t 
e ‘ ernments, the one to which I have referred as the 


_ recommendation to the gov 
ae 
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letters of May 9, 1955 which are letters identical in content signed by myself 
on behalf of the Canadian section of the commission but also for the commis- 
sion as a whole to the government of Canada, similar letter signed by Governor 
Jordan was sent to the secretary of state of the United States, also on behalf 
of the commission as a whole. Those recommendations are firm. 


Q. Do I take it that the matter is final, then, and that the recommendation 
is the last which the commission has to submit to the government on this 
matter?—A. I think I would be wrong to say it is final. It is final as regards 
principle but it is not final as regards detail because in the letters which the 
governments sent us back on December 3, 1955, taking advantage of informa- 
tion which had been collected in the interim, information of which we were 
apprized as well—Plan of Regulation 12-A-9 was criticized from the point of 
view of the downstream portion of the basin, by which I mean the territory 
below the international section, that is territory along lake St. Francis down to 
lake St. Louis and so on past the city and port of Montreal. There were certain 
details raised, and in the letter of approval the governments only approved 
the plan as a basis on which we could carry on with the design and the actual 
channel excavations upstream; they reserved to the commission, and event- 
ually for the approval of governments certain modifications in detail in the 
operation of the plan. 

I have explained that because you asked me whether or not the thing was 
final. It is not final, and an arrangement between the governments provides 
that for a number of years to come, in working out the details of how we shall 
bring this immense river into conformity with man’s will, as regards the time 
and volume of floods, on the level of Lake Ontario and so on, within the 
criteria and recommendations that the commission has to go on, they do not 
look for final recommendations on a plan for operation for some time. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have lost quorum, Mr. Fleming. 

Mr. FLEMING: There is no motion to pass nothing hinges on this, and 
just to put the information on record I hope I may continue. You may not be 
able to get the members to come this afternoon— 

The CHAIRMAN: I presume it will be necessary to call meeting. I under- 
stand that Mr. Goode said he had some questions to direct to General 
McNaughton. 

Mr. Know es: Mr. Herridge will be a member of the committee this 
afternoon if the house agrees to adopt the motion. 

Mr. CrESTOoHL: You could always appeal the decision, Mr. Knowles. 

Mr. McMiutuan: Mr. Fleming has two more questions. Why not hear him? 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. They will just take a moment. Is any legislative action required at 
the present time or in the near future with regard to this subject of lake levels? 
-—A. So far as I am aware no legislative action is required. There is of course 
as I mentioned on a previous occasion a proposal that some clause should be 
inserted in the order which would have the effect of guaranteeing the upper 
level. Upon the advice of our legal officers and of the low officers who have 
been consulted, it was considered that that would not be an appropriate 
matter for the commission to attempt to legislate on. We have taken the 
advice of our legal officers and have referred the question to government 
level where it is now being discussed. I do not know the final result. 

Q. The other question is with regard to compensation to riparian owners 
- whose properties have been damaged. There is some question whether that 
lies within the scope of the commission’s authority. How does that matter 
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1 at the moment?—A. I will answer that question Mr. Flemin ‘ ing 

ses oe : g by saying — 
‘th paragraph 2(a) of the order issued by the International Joint Commis- — 
_ sion of October 29, 1952 contains the following words: 


ee All interests on either side of the International Boundary which 
are injured by reason of the construction, maintenance and operation 
of the works shall be given suitable and adequate protection and 
. _ indemnity in accordance with the laws of Canada or the Constitution and 
eer laws in the United States respectively, and in accordance with the 
es requirements of Article VIII of the Treaty. 


% I would like to say that when we wrote this paragraph into the order 
~we had the benefit as counsel for Canada of the highest legal talent that 
_ could be made available to the commission for discussion as to the adequacy 
_ or otherwise of the laws in this country, and in the United States for the 
_ protection of people who might be injured by the construction and operation 
_ of the works, and we were given assurance on the best advice we could get 
_ that the laws were adequate to protect everybody properly, and: it was on 
the basis of that assurance that these words were written. 


se 


-__Now, the Lake Ontario Property Owners Association have raised this matter 
again, and it has been gone into again, thoroughly, with the best legal advice 
_ we could get. In so far as Canada is concerned, I speak with complete assurance 
» when I say we believe that there is complete protection and that the people 
a > CvLO . ative 

_ who may legitimately claim that injury has been done to their rights may 
_ bring an action before the courts of this land, in the first instance of course, to 
_ the courts of Ontario or if they are not satisfied, they may bring their case in 
accord with an act of parliament before the Exchequer Court of Canada; and on 
the basis of whatever pleadings they care to put forward we think there is 
- no doubt that justice will be done. 


I would like to make a short statement because of the figures which Mr. 
Fleming has mentioned and this, I think, is fundamental. 


In a state of nature the levels of lake Ontario run to something over 250 
eet, on the datum we are using, as a top limit, and something below 242 feet 
as a low limit. There is a range of something of the order of 8 feet or more of 
fluctuation in that lake. What the commission has set out to do on the instruc- 
ions of the governments, is to reduce that range and we have come up with 
a firm recommendation of monthly near levels of 248 feet-244 feet as near as, 
_ maybe going a little lower in the winter time to draw the lake down so that 
' we do not start at too high a level in the spring. That was to help the land 
owners. The whole effect of the commission’s order in relation to the regulation 
_of lake levels is to confer a large benefit on land owners by comparison with 
what they might expect if we did not put any works in the move. We have got 
to be extremely careful, and I think, Mr. Fleming, and others will agree with 
Esme on this, that the commission should stick to this principle: that we are in 
‘no position to order something for the benefit of people on lake Ontario— 
_ though we may have the most complete sympathy with them—when by so 


@ That was one of the first troubles we struck in arriving at this method of 
- regulation 12-A-9. When we came to apply the provisions of 12-A-9 to con- 
ditions at the outlet of Lake St. Louis and in the harbour of Montreal we found 
we could not operate without creating damage downstream and so we had to 
advise the governments that we could not be firm on the recommendation we | 
ade as to 12-A-9, but that we had to modify its operation in some respects. 
T’ ere are two things that were wrong: one was the unduly low level of Lake 
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St. Louis—which would have been very detrimental to the people who live 
along that lake; and another was the difficulty of ice cover formation at the 
projected plant in Quebec at Lachine which will be a very important plant. It 
would probably result in ice jams and in flooding in lower Montreal and we felt 
that by some slight modification of 12-A-9, with some increase in channel 
capacity which was. recommended to the government we would get a very 
substantial improvement’ at the foot of Lake St. Louis, the benefit of which 
would react favorably for the people upstream, although they did not seem to 
appreciate it. ‘ 

We have done that and it is the feeling of the commission we have gone 
to the absolute limit for the benefit and favour of the people upstream without 
at the same time putting people in jeopardy downstream. Have I explained it? 

The CHAIRMAN: It is now one o’clock and we shall adjourn. There is no 
need to ask General McNaughton to return. 

Mr. FLEMING: No, Mr. Chairman. Those were all my questions. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, June 21, 1956. 


a The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.00 A.M. this day. 
4 The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Boisvert, presided. 


a ‘Members present:. Messrs. Bell, Boisvert, Crestohl, Fleming, Garland, 
 Herridge, Henry, Huffman, James, Jutras, Knowles, McMillan, Nesbitt, Patter- 
son, Starr, Stick, and Stuart (Charlotte) .—(17) 


a _ In attendance: Messrs. Jules Léger, Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs; W. D. Matthews, Assistant Under-Secretary and H. J. Armstrong, Head 
of Finance Division. 
_ The Chairman after calling the meeting to order introduced Mr. Léger 
nd informed members that in the absence from Canada of Mr. Pearson, Mr. 
eger would read two brief statements on his behalf. 
The statements referred to the Repatriation of New Canadians to their 
untry of origin, and the question of a corridor in the Alaska Panhandle. — 
Item 94—Representation abroad—Operational, was called and after a 
statement by Mr. Matthews concerning the purchase and furnishing of the 
Canadian Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, the item was adopted. 
Item 95—Representation abroad—Capital, was called by the Chairman and 
‘ following discussion— 


- -—Mr. Fleming moved,— 
That this Committee recommend to the House that Item 95—Representation 
abroad—Capital, be reduced by the sum of $805,000 being the amount of 
“unallotted Capital Items”’. 

_. The motion was resolved in the negative, on the following. recorded 
division: YEAS: Messrs. Bell, Fleming, Herridge, Knowles, Nesbitt, and 
~Starr—(6); NAYS: Messrs. Crestohl, Garland, Henry, Huffman, James, Jutras, 
McMillan, Patterson, Stick—(9). - 

Item 95 was adopted. 

Item 109—International Joint Commission—Salaries and Expenses, was 
called and adopted. 

Item 110—International Joint Commission—Studies and Surveys, was called 


Item 92—Departmental Administration, was called and adopted. 


The Chairman, on behalf of Members of the Committee, thanked the 
x Yfficers of the Department of External Affairs for the very real assistance given 
the Committee in its deliberations. 


fhe Committee adjourned at 12.05 P.M., to the call of the Chair. 
TUESDAY, July 3, 1956. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 5.00 p.m. this day 
4 camera. The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Boisvert, presided. 


pee: Aloo u: Messrs. Bell, Boisvert, Crestohl, Fleming, Garland, 
McMillan, Nesbitt, Patterson, and Phil- 
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A draft “Report. to the House” containing the observations and recom- | 
mendations of the Committee was read and following discussion and amendment — 
was adopted and ordered to be presented to the House as the Committee’s 


“Second Report”. s 


The Chairman thanked Members of the Committee for their active : 


participation and co-operation. 
At 5:45 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs begs leave to present the 
_ following as its” 


SECOND REPORT 


Bi: On Thursday, January 26, 1956, the House referred to your Committee for 
_ consideration Items numbered 92 to 115 inclusive of the Main Estimates 
1956-1957. 


a Your Committee has held eighteen meetings, six of which were devoted 
_ to statements and evidence of the Secretary of State for External Affairs, The 
a Honourable Lester B. Pearson. 


: On Items 92 to 108 and Items 112 to 115, your Committee heard evidence 
_ from Mr. Jules Leger, Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, Mr. R. M. 
' Macdonnell, Deputy Under-Secretary, and Mr. W. D. Matthews, Assistant 
a Under-Secretary, assisted by Messrs. H. J. Armstrong, Head of Finance Division, 
_ M. Grant, Head of Supplies and Properties Division, and C. H. West, Chief 


Ad 


- Passport Officer. 


4 


wy On Items 109 and 110—International Joint Commission, your Committee 
4 heard General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman of the Canadian Section, while 
_ Miss E. M. Sutherland, Secretary, and Messrs. D. G. Chance, Assistant Secretary, 
' J. L. MacCallum, Legal Adviser, E. R. Peterson, Engineering Adviser, and 
Dr. M. Katz, Chairman, Canadian Section, Technical Advisory Board on Air 
- Pollution, were in attendance. 


- On Item 111—Colombo Plan, your Committee heard Mr. R. G. Nik Cavell, 
Administrator: of the International Economic and Technical Co-operation 
- Division of the Department of Trade and Commerce, who was assisted by 
2 Messrs. R. W. Rosenthal, Assistant Administrator, F. E. Pratt, Chief, Capital 
"Projects Section, and D. W. Bartlett, Chief Technical Co-operation Service. 
; Your Committee, after carefully considering items 92 to 115 inclusive of 
the Main Estimates approves them and recommends them to the House for 
P ~ approval. 
' During its deliberations your Committee was impressed by evidence of an 
increased recognition abroad of Canada’s position in world affairs and a growing 
% awareness of this fact by the public of Canada. This was manifested, to some 
extent, by the appointment of Canada’s Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
The Honourable Lester B. Pearson, as one of three Members to comprise a 
Committee of The North Atlantic Council for the purpose of studying and 
ecommending to the Council ways and means of promoting closer economic 
and political understanding and co-operation between Member Countries of 
_ The North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Your Committee takes cognizance of the invaluable work of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization in stemming the spread of Communism in Europe 
and the Middle East and records its strong approval of measures now being 
’ taken toward a further expansion of activities within the framework of that 
Organization. 
Your Commi 
icipating in the provision of aid to 
ies au 


ttee wishes to commend the manner in which Canada is par- 
under-developed countries and in particular 
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the consignment to India of an Atomic Reactor. However your Committee is 
of the opinion that consideration should be given to the advisability of increasing 


Canada’s contribution. This country’s assistance to less privileged countries 


has resulted not only in material benefits to recipient countries and economic 


benefits to Canada, but has also fostered a closer and better understanding 


between the peoples of Canada and those of the Far East. This understanding 


has been further stimulated by the exchange of students and scientific personnel — 


under the Colombo Plan. 

The Director of the program, Mr. R. G. Nik Cavell, provided your Com- 
mittee with a most comprehensive description of the activities of the Colombo 
Plan Organization and to him the Committee expresses its gratitude. 


The Committee was favourably impressed by the foresighted and detailed 
studies carried out by officers of the Canadian Section of the International 
Joint Commission, in relation to the further development and control of interna- 
tional waterways. The position taken by the Chairman of the Canadian Section 
in presenting the views of Canadians to American members of the Commission 
has the support of your Committee. 


Your Committee reviewed the position of Canada with respect to continued ~ 


participation as a member of the International Commissions for Supervision 
and Control in Indo-China and has concluded that Canadian representation 
should be continued for as long as the circumstances warrant. Your Committee 
was pleased to note that a substantial part of Canada’s expenditures in con- 
nection with the maintenance of the Canadian Delegation would eventually be 
recovered and that Canada’s initial contribution of $100,000 toward general 
operating expenses of the Commissions had already been recovered. _ 

Extensive consideration was given to the operations of the Department both 
-in Canada and abroad and your Committee was impressed by the manner 
in which the Department fulfils its many functions. 

Continued use of blocked currencies for Scholarships and Fellowships for 
Canadian students and the favourable consideration of the inclusion in the 
Department’s Estimates of such sums as would be required for an expansion 
of this program is strongly recommended by your Committee. 


A copy of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence is appended. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Maurice Boisvert, 
Chairman. 
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JUNE 21, 1956, 
11:00 a.m. 


_. The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. I will call the committee to 
order. Before taking up the few items left, Mr. Leger would like to make two 
short statements. 


Mr. Jules Leger, Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, called. 


a The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Pearson has asked me to make two state- 
ments which he would have made this morning had he been able to attend 
- the committee. One has to do with the “Return to the Homeland” campaign, 
in which members of the house have shown some interest. The other is about 
_ the Alaska Panhandle. These statements are made in the first person, being 
prepared for the minister and not myself. 

- Several members of this committee have expressed interest in the “return 
' to the homeland” campaign carried on by the Soviet-bloc countries in recent 
months. Many people in Canada, born in one or another of those countries 
_ but now loyal Canadians, have received personal letters urging them to 
- return to their native land. They have protested against these proceedings, 
~ sometimes to their member of parliament, sometimes to my department or to 
_ the press, in fairly vigorous terms. 

By. The chief reason for this campaign seems to be that the Communist govern- 
fe ments concerned are afraid of the considerable influence which the refugees 
_ from their regimes have won for themselves abroad. They are seeking by 
every means to discredit the testimony given by these refugees as to the true 
nature of Communism. Above all, they wish to lure them home again, where 
_ they can more easily be silenced by one means or another. 

ot Fortunately, not many new Canadians have succumbed to their blandish- 
- ments. While we have no means of telling exactly how many have gone, we 
\ believe that no more than a handful has returned to each country. The com- 
ile i mittee will be interested to know that some of these people have already turned 
up at our embassy or legation, expressing disillusionment with the conditions 
"they have found at home, and asking if it: would be possible for them to 
- return to Canada. Members of the committee will remember that this is 
' exactly what happened some years ago when a number of new Canadians 
* returned home to Yugoslavia when that country was still a member of the 
Soviet bloc. It was not long before many of them wanted to come back to 
Canada. | 

- «J have been asked whether the government could not put a stop to the 
- “return to the homeland” campaign in this country. After very careful con- 
- sideration I have concluded that there is not very much which we can do in 
_ the present circumstances. In the first place, the organizers of the campaign 
rely chiefly on propaganda sent by first-class mail from. Europe. _We do not 
have censorship of the mails in this country, and the literature in question, 
- which is always carefully and even politely phrased, does not appear to be 
seditious under Canadian law. We cannot, therefore, under present legislation 
prevent the use of the mails for this purpose. Secondly, the campaign 1s 
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carried out, not by the Soviet-bloc governments themselves, but by ‘‘repatria- 
tion committees’? which claim to be private groups composed of persons who 
have already returned to their homeland from abroad. I do not think it 
would be wise to dignify the efforts of these committees, or to give them use- 


ful publicity, by making formal protests to the governments which are lurking. 


‘behind them. 

I have, therefore, been advising any new Canadians who send me letters 
of protest that the best answer to the “return to the homeland” campaign is 
the answer they can make themselves. It is for those people themselves who 


have come to Canada from countries now under the Communist yoke, and who — 


are therefore well qualified to recognize the falsity of this repatriation propa- 
ganda, to denounce it to the public as they are now doing with their usual 
effectiveness and energy. 

There is one other point which I usually make in this connection. Any 
attempt by foreign governments to intimidate Canadian citizens or residents 
of Canada, or any improper behaviour by foreign representatives in this 
country, should be brought to the attention of the Canadian authorities. The 
Canadian government will not tolerate that sort of thing for one moment. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. May I ask a question on that. Mr. Leger, have you had any cases 
brought to your attention where any form of intimidation is sought to be 
applied by the governments of the communist countries concerned through 
relatives upon any Canadians in Canada?—A. I do not think I could answer that 
off-hand. 

Mr. CrRESTOHL: Mr. Chairman, are we to proceed with questions on this 
statement before we enter on to the other? 


The CHAIRMAN: I would think so. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Where do these repatriation groups in the communist countries. obtain 
the addresses of the new Canadians to whom they are writing here?—A. Well, 
we could look into that but I know that there are some of those repatriation 
commissions that are set up in Switzerland, some in Austria, and I would 
think also some in Belgium. Proceeding from this side of the iron curtain, 
as they do, they have a considerable amount of freedom of contact. How 
they actually get the addresses I am afraid I do not know. 

@. Have you any reason to think they are obtaining assistance in that 
respect from any of the embassies and legations here?—A. I cannot answer 
that, Mr. Fleming. 

Mr. KNowLes: In connection with these addresses, 1 have an envelope 
upstairs in my room which contains some of this material which was sent 
to a constituent of mine. It was addressed to this person at an address in 
“Winnipeg, Manitoba, U.S.A.” That is going a little too far. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


@. Mr. Leger, what do you estimate to be a handful of these so-called 
people who are returning? You used the term “a handful” a moment ago?— 
A. I think that it would be impossible for us to give actual figures because 
naturally we have no way to check. I presume that the handful referred to 
are those persons’ who have gone to Soviet-dominated countries and have 
called at our legation or embassy in order to find a way to come back. 

Q. Would you. not necessarily have a complete check on those who leave 
Canada because they applied to the Department of External Affairs for pass- 
ports or travel. documents of some kind; or do these people travel on their 
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own 
Canada?—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, certainly if they have become Canadian 
ns they are entitled to a Canadian passport, and when applying for a 
vanadian passport there is no reason why they should say they will be using 
in order to get to their former homeland and to stay there. 2 
ne —Q. ea fee Sy hee in the See of a Canadian the countries to which 
1e wants to travel and you would the i i 
Duie? A. Yes. y n know that he is applying to travel to 
; Q. That would give you some form of control?—-A. To take a theoretical 
- case, if a citizen of any of those countries who has become a Canadian citizen 
a _ after residence in Canada, asks for a Canadian passport he could use that 
Bes passport to return to his former homeland. According to present regulations 
ic when arriving in one of those communist-dominated countries he should report 
® to the Canadian mission. Therefore, we would have that check on him. 
_ But that is about the only check I can think of which we would have. 

Aches Q. Could we have any information as to how many have returned to 
_ Canada, because when they re-enter Canada their documents would probably 
show that they had visited in Russia?—-A. I would doubt, under present regula- 
_ tions, that a list is made of those people who have gone to communist- 

- dominated countries and have come back. The only list I can think of, again, 
is the one we have in our legation or embassy of those people who actually 
go to the mission upon arrival. 1 
-  Q. People who have come here from Russia and who have not yet become 
Canadian citizens would require some sort of travel document which they could 
_ obtain from the Russian embassy here, could they not?—-A. If they are still 
Soviet citizens, they could apply for a Soviet passport. 


By Mr. McMillan: 
 @. Have many who have become Canadian citizens been retained over 
there and not allowed to come back?—A. Not to our knowledge. 


ra 


By Mr. Crestohl: 

5 Q. There was quite a news item in yesterday’s newspaper about another 
contingent of Canadians, originally from Russia, going on this trip to Russia. 
I think it was in yesterday’s newspaper. That puzzled me. It gave me the 
impression, when the news item was made, that they were being invited on 
a very lofty plane to come to visit their home country to see its developments 
and they would be very graciously allowed to return to Canada. Have you 
seen that item?—A. No, I am afraid that I have not. 

‘The Cuarrman: Are there any further questions? Then, I will ask Mr. 
eger to go on with the second statement. eh 

The Witness: This statement, Mr. Chairman, has to do with the Alaska 
- Panhandle. As I indicated to this committee on April 24, the government has 
been considering whether it would be of any value to make an official approach 
to the United States government for corridors through the Alaska Panhandle to 
northern British Columbia and the Yukon, or other alternative arrangements. 
eo: The long strip of United States territory along the northern Pacific coast 
creates some complications that would not exist if that strip were Canadian soil. 
However, a review of the matter indicates that the complications are not nearly 
is serious as has been suggested. 

- 3. On the matter of goods shipped from Canadian ports to Skagway and 
er Panhandle ports, there is very little evidence that there have been any 
ious difficulties because of United States customs procedures. Indeed, govern- 


ent studies show that there has been little inconvenience or expense in 


aring goods shipped from a Canadian port and ‘destined for the Yukon or 
ice versa through the customs at Skagway. The arrangements are in accord 
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with the provisions of article 5 of the GATT of which both Canada and the 
United States are signatories. Article 5 states in part that “there shall be 
freedom of transit through the territory of each contracting party, via the 
routes most convenient for international transit, for traffic in transit to or from 
the territory of other contracting parties”. The clause has obvious application 
to the situation pesented by the Panhandle. 

4. With regard to Canadians travelling to and from northwestern British 
Columbia and the Yukon through the Panhandle, there have been few difficul- 
ties. There were reports a few years ago that some residents of Canada, who 
had not yet acquired Canadian citizenship and who were travelling from 
Vancouver to the Yukon, were turned back by United States immigration 
officials at Ketchican. If such difficulties arose again they might justify dis- 
cussion with, the United States on administrative procedures. The customs 
and immigration procedures now followed in the Panhandle are no different 
nor more exacting than those prevailing at other places along the International 
Boundary from New Brunswick to British Columbia. Any possible complica- 
tions can be avoided if transit visas are secured in advance or if direct air 
transportation is used. 

5. The argument has been advanced that the high wage rates and working 
regulations of the stevedores and other workers in Skagway add substantially 


to the cost of transporting goods through the Panhandle. I think it is fair 


to say that this problem has to some extent been alleviated in the past year 
or two by the increased mechanical handling of goods. It might possibly be 
further relieved by the creation of a corridor but it is not clear how effective 
or permanent such a remedy would be. 

6. Another argument relates to United States shipping law, especially 
the United States Merchant Marine Act, known as the “Jones Act”. This Act 
prevents ‘vessels other than American from carrying merchandise or passengers 
between points in the United States, even via a foreign port such as Vancouver; 
this prevents Canadian vessel participation in traffic to or from an Alaska 
port, even through a Canadian port, if the points of origin and destination are 
in the United States. It could be argued that the United States authorities 
tend toward a somewhat restricted view of what constitutes coastal shipping. 
It must be recognized, however, that under the Canada Shipping Act, restric- 
tions are applied to foreign vessels in our own coastal trade. The problem 
does not appear to be a major one at present, and it should be borne in mind 
that the United States congress has recently made provision each year for 
a partial relaxation of the terms of the “Jones Act” in relation to Alaska. 


7. So far I have dealt mainly with the Skagway area. Farther down the 
coast, three possible locations for ‘‘corridors” have been suggested: the Taku, 
Stikine, and Unuk river valleys. Even if corridors were obtained in these 
areas, the country of the coast range is so rugged that they would provide 
somewhat limited access into the interior. “Corridors” would be of value 
mainly where there is or is expected to be an established traffic of considerable 
volume. Where there is an established traffic there are no serious problems 
and corridors or free ports are not required. Where there is no established 

traffic, inconveniences do arise, since no customs houses, either United States 
* or Canadian, exist, and special arrangements at added cost have to be made. 
Altogether, however, it does not appear that the lack of corridors is appreciably 
hindering development in areas where little progress has yet been made. | As 
far as individual prospectors or companies are concerned, many of them now 
use air transportation to reach their areas of operation and that naturally 
avoids difficulties in crossing the Panhandle. 


8. As I pointed out to this committee on April 24, I do not believe ‘that. 


the United States would alienate territory . . . without raising pretty far- 
reaching questions”. Already suggestions have been made that a corridor 
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should be made available to Canada in exchange for the right of the United 
_ States to participate in development of the Yukon waters and to share in 
- the power to be generated. The granting of a corridor would not, in the 
government’s view, justify, any bartering of water rights. As the House of 
- Commons was informed on May 23, the governments of Canada and the 
United States have agreed to diplomatic discussions-on the subject of waters 
_ crossing the boundary. The government does not consider that the proposals 
_ for corridors have any place in the consideration of questions relating to power; 
__ the two subjects are separate and distinct and should be kept that way. 
g _9. On the basis of information available to it, the government considers 
- it would not be justified in approaching the United States government on this 


(eee ae oe 


a subject, nor does it consider that conditions warrant setting up a special inter- 
s national investigating committee. 
ote Now, Mr. Chairman, I realize that this is a statement of policy and 


naturally I would not want to be put in the position where I had to answer 
a questions related to policy matters. If, however, such questions were to be 
_ asked by the committee, I am sure that the hon. Mr. Pearson, if he should attend 
a at a later sitting of this committee, would be delighted to answer them himself. 
Mr. FLEMING: Or else they could be taken up in the house. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. FLEMING: When the estimates for this department are dealt with. 
The CHairRMAN: Are there any questions? 


By Mr. Herridge: ; 
@. What is meant by the phrase “partial relaxation of the terms of the 
-. Jones Act”? I understood they agreed to do that.—A. May I take this question 
-_, under notice and we will give a reply to it as we have done with others. 
Q. Thank you. AL 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions or shall we now proceed 


to item 94? 

Item 94 Representation Abroad—Operation—including authority, notwithstanding 
the Civil Service Act, for the appointment and fixing salary rates of High Commissioners, 
Ambassadors, Ministers Plenipotentiary, Consuls, Secretaries and staff by the Governor 
Fe OSTA L Laut ee ea aet apes eae hey stern okernhabeva /eksiolenershis\ ae avers lavene misieiy ele ieheyeneyanmicasueenisa eatis/tie elenehelet salen $7,210,961 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. I wonder if Mr. Matthews has the information we asked for at a previous 
meeting on the expenditure on furnishings at Rio?—A. Yes. Would it be 
BP satisfactory if Mr. Matthews answered that question? 

_. The CHarrman: Yes. Proceed, Mr. Matthews. 
rat Mr. W. D. MattHEews (Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs): If I may deal first with the question of mirrors, they provide another 
example of the exaggeration to be found in the newspaper article that was 
quoted. I might say that it was in the statement on which that newspaper 
article was based that the exaggeration occurred. 

Mr. Fieminc: You are referring 0 Mr. Morin’s statement? 

Mr. MArtuews: Yes. The two mirrors did not cost $2,000 but cost $1,078. 
ie These mirrors are each 8’ 4” x 3’ 11” and are to be employed as the chiet 
Me decorative feature of the main entrance hall on either side of the entrance to 
the main reception room. It was found more economical to buy these mirrors 
in Brazil at the price quoted than to purchase elsewhere and incur additional 
_ shipping charges. 

a. With regard to the general furnis 
influenced by these two antique mirrors an 
- The main reception room, the small sitting r 


hing scheme, the main entrance hall is 
d two traditional Brazilian benches. 
oom and library follow 18th 
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century French designs which have been considerably simplified. The furni-. 


ture for these rooms was built in Canada with the exception of some furniture 
in the library supplied by a Brazilian firm following local designs. The dining 
room furniture is along 18th century English lines, built in Canada and 
providing seating for 24 persons. 

With regard to the portion of the total furnishings which was purchased 
in Canada, it is not possible :to give a final answer since the project is not yet 
fully completed. At present, however, actual purchases made in Canada are 
as follows: 


Furniture: and furnishings! non. wa wales Mle as $48,292 

Silver; tla fare ie tohculy ae oo RE ae en ee aiayeie til AY 2,848 
Stoves, and Monel metal work, surfaces for kitchen, Butler’s 

Pataery Ober te Wek Sh erie oS MUS A aca an Sena a ta 4,625 

A tetal Ob e359 us Pee Ph He Pe teen SS alae MONLY $55,765 


Purchases outside Canada, that is either in Brazil or in some cases in the 
United Kingdom or the United States, amount to $17,930. It is expected that 
-additional purchases in Canada will come to $7,000 and purchases outside of 
Canada to $14,000. Thus, it is expected that total purchases in Canada will 
be approximately $63,000 and purchases outside Canada $32,000. ; 

I have, in addition, a breakdown of expenditures by rooms and by categories 
of miscellaneous furnishings, if this is required. 

On the question of what amounts have been paid by other governments 
for residences in Rio de Janeiro, I find that we do not have figures available 
for countries that might be regarded as comparable to Canada. We have, 


however, reports on residences constructed by two of the great powers which .- 


show that our expenditures are by no means of the same order of magnitude. 
In one case, a residence is reported to have been constructed about 1950 for 
$2 million, this figure apparently not including the cost of the land or the 
furnishings. The residence includes a state dining room to seat 60 guests and a 
private dining room to seat 16, with other accommodation in proportion. In 
a second case, we understand that a residence was completed in 1944 at a cost 
in excess of $2 million. We certainly have no need of accommodation such as 
this and no wish to incur such expenses. 

We were also asked for other major expenditures which might be com- 
parable for individual items to the mirrors. I have a list of items here costing 
in excess of $500. I do not know if you would like to have it read. It is not 
very long. Would you like me to read it at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. MattHews: In the entrance hall there is a pair of wooden benches | 


_ which I mentioned in my earlier statement and the cost for the pair was $688; 


then there is a pair of mirrors and the cost for the pair was $1,078. Inthe main - 


reception room there are four 5-light wall sconces of English crystal at $297 
each, or a total of $1,188; one pair of provincial console bracket tables, and the 
cost for the pair was $747: two rugs 14 feet by 10 feet each at a combined 
price of $1,575 and one grand piano $2,405. 

In the dining room there is one English crystal chandelier of which the 
cost was $918; one pair of 5-light candelabra in crystal, the cost for the pair 
being $832; one dining table which can be extended to seat 24 persons, for 
$1,305; one buffet, 96 inches long for $877.50; and one rug 19 feet by 13 feet 
for a oct of $1, 386. 

In the small salon there is one e 12-light chandelier of English crystal costing 
$918; one rug 19 feet by 13 feet costing $1,386 and one sofa $582. 
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3 you speak of does 


~ not include purchases in Canada? 
_ Mr. MattTHews: Yes. Most of those items were purchased in Canada. 


eh Mr. FLEMING:: Those are the items regardless of place of purchase of which 
_ the individual cost exceeded $500? 


Mr.-MatTrTHews: That is right. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Is it not a fact that these things are not necessarily selected 
a by the ambassador to the country, but by interior deccrators or by people 
_ familiar with that work? 

at _ Mr. Mattuews: They are not selected by our representatives abroad at all. 
_ They are selected by specialists we have in the department in Ottawa who in 
_ most cases of expensive items like this get advice from professional people. 

_ | Mr CRESTOHL: It is apparently a misstatement to say that the ambassador 
: purchased these items? 

: Mr MATTHEWS: He might recommend an item if he saw it locally, but 
_ he certainly would not have authority to say whether it could be purchased 


_ Mr FLEmtinG: Where did the recommendation originate for the purchase of 

these articles in Brazil? 

a _ Mr. MattTHEws: As to these particular mirrors—at that time the head 
decorator from Eaton’s happened to be in Brazil and he recommended the 

purchase of these mirrors. He has told me that they are worth in the Canadian 

_market several times what we paid for them. 

Mr. FLEMING: You have given us a price of $1,078 for a pair of them. 

That does not seem to jibe with my recollection of what Mr. Macdonnell said 

at the last meeting, I have looked up our proceedings and I find that at page 390 

Pew eSKed: 

ees '“Q. What was the price?” 

and he said: 

: “A JI do not believe that we have the details here. I am told that 

it was approximately $2,000 for those mirrors.” 


lige ‘Mr. MatTHEws: He was told that at the meeting by me, but I had not got 
| the right figures in my hand. It was only when we went back to our records 
that I found them. 
Mr. FLEMING: These purchases have all been completed and there is nothing 
we can do about it now? 
(Be Mr. MattuEews: No. This list which I read to you has all been completed. 
Mr. Fteminc: As to the remaining purchases you contemplate the pur- 
ase of articles and furnishings costing $7,000 in Canada and $14,000 in 
Brazil? Is that correct? 
as Mr. MatruHews: That would include rugs, silver, china, and some air- 
conditioning equipment. In furnishings we cover a very wide classification. 
Mr. FLEMING: You use it in the broad sense? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes. 
Mr. FLEMING: You spoke about having another statement which was 
oken down by rooms. Is it a lengthy statement, or could it be read into. 
e record? 


_ Mr. Martuews: It is about three 
ctual expenditure under the headings of suites of furniture, 


pages in length and it breaks down the 
rugs, drapes, 
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Mr. FLEMING: Could Fi be put on Ane record rather than you taking up 
the time to go over it now? 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it the wish of the Sormtetes at this point to have 
this list tabled and printed? 

Agreed. 

(See Appendix A). 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. BELL: Would these mirrors be antique in the sense that they would 
be purchased from an antique dealer, for instance, or would they be antique 
in the sense of having been in someone else’s home, or do you mean they 
were of a sort of antique design? 

Mr. MaTTHEWS: No. They are originals. 

‘ Mr. BELL: And they would have been purchased from some reputable 
antique dealer? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes. 

Mr. BELL: Would the other items down there probably be antique items? 
Mr. MATTHEWS: No. I am not sure about all of them but certainly the 
great bulk of them would not be antique. 

-Mr. KNOWLES: Was any commission paid to the professional begets who 
recommended the purchase of these items? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No. 

The WITNESS: I would like to point out one great difficulty with which 
we are faced. When a house is purchased like the one purchased in Rio, 
it is in a certain style. When the owner had built the house—or when we 
buy a house there are certain pieces which are there and if they were taken 
out we would have to replace them with something which usually would be 
more expensive than the price we paid to the owner, if he is willing to leave 
them up, be it a mirror or something else which is really the main feature 
of decoration in any given room. So our dilemma is whether to purchase it 
from the owner, or refuse to purchase it and buy something else which might 
be more expensive. It really depends on the house we buy. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

-Q. That was not the case here at all. Those mirrors were never used there 
before it was bought. They were purchased elsewhere and brought into the 
house after it was acquired by the Canadian government.—A. That is what I 
am told. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? Is the item agreed to? 


Item agreed to. 


Mr. FLEMING: Which item would that be? 

The CHAIRMAN: That was item 94. 

Mr. FLEMING: Then I would like to make a number of nbeehvatione I think 
that what we have seen here does call for the reassertion of.something that has 
been said before in this committee that Canada should not be in the interna- 
tional sphere just on the basis of keeping up with the Joneses, and for my part, 
while these purchases have been made—the deal is made and nothing can now 
be done about it—I would like to express the hope that due care will be exer- 
cised in connection with the purchase both of properties and of furnishings 
abroad. I appreciate the difficulty of maintaining supervision from Ottawa 
upon purchases at distant places. It is not as easy to keep control, I well 
realize, as it is in the case of purchases at home. But I do want to revive that 
note of warning which has been sounded on several occasions in this committee 


én Government | 


-in the past in connection with the estimates, and we want to see the depart- 


ment exercising careful supervision and modesty in purchases of properties and 


—— 
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furnishings abroad. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Does Mr. Fleming base his supposition on the fact that up 
until now there has not been care and caution exercized by the department? 
I can see no justification for implying there has been lack of care and caution 
exercized in these purchases, and there is nothing before the committee to 
justify such a supposition. 

Mr. Stick: I have been a member of this committee for quite a long time 
and we have demonstrated here time and time again that it is not the policy 
of the Department of External Affairs to keep up with the Joneses in any case. 
There are purchases based upon our needs and according to the amount of 
money allocated for the purpose. Therefore, I back up what Mr. Crestohl has 


~ said, and say that time and time again this question has risen here and it 


-has been demonstrated over and over again that it is not our policy to keep up 
with the Joneses at all and that our purchases abroad are based upon our 
needs principally. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 
Item 95—Representation Abroad—Construction, acquisition or improvement of 
buildings, works, land, equipment and furnishings, and to the extent that blocked 
funds are available for these expenditures, to provide for payment from these 


foreign currencies owned by Canada and provided only for governmental or other 
limited purposes, $1,987,207. 


Mr. FLEMING: That is the item on which we have the figure of $805,000 for 


_ unallotted capital items. I made this comment before, when I said at the con- 


clusion of the last meeting that I did not think it was sound practice to have 


-unallotted capital items in the estimates. I appreciate the force of the point 


raised by Mr. Macdonnell and Mr. Matthews that sometimes opportunities 
offer themselves in some of the capitals abroad where it may be the intention 
to acquire property for the Canadian embassy or legation at some time, but I 
think there is a higher principle to be observed, and that is the principle of 
parliamentary control over expenditures; and so far as opportunities arising, 


we are accustomed to having supplementary estimates brought before the 


house on about three occasions in the year. There are about four—normally 
about four periods in the year when estimates can be brought before the house 
for approval. In all the other cases care is taken to submit to the committee the 
details of the estimates in relation to the proposed acquisition of properties, and 
I think that is a sound principle to follow. _ 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I move the reduction in item 95 “Representation 
abroad” of the sum of $805,000 being the total of unallotted capital items, as 


4 appearing on page 91 of our proceedings. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before calling for a vote, Mr. Matthews has a statement 


to make in connection with the questions raised by Mr. Fleming. I now call 


on Mr. Matthews. 

Mr. MarrHews: This sum of unallotted expenditure is included in the 
Department of External Affairs estimates prepared in November to cover 
expenditures for the fiscal year beginning the following April 1. At the time 
the estimates are prepared, the department does know in which capitals its 
residences or chancery premises are unsatisfactory and also which property 
leases will expire during the year covered by the estimates. The department, 
however, does not in many cases know which of those leases it may be possible 
to renew on reasonable terms. Neither does it know in which capitals suitable 
premises may become available to rent to replace one that is unsatisfactory or 
for which the lease of the existing property cannot be renewed. Therefore, all 
that can be done at the time the main estimates are prepared is to draw up a. 


list of those capitals where housing problems may arise during the year. 
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It is probable that many of those problems will be solved by leasing prop- 
erties. However, where nothing adequate is offered for rent, where rentals 


are exorbitant, or where properties offered for rental are unsatisfactory it will 


in certain cases during the year be decided that the best solution is to buy or 
to build. Most often this decision will be taken in relation to cities where accom- 
modation is scarce. These are the very cities where an existing house or suitable 
land for building does not remain long on the market. If a purchase is to be 
made it is essential that the deal be closed with a minimum of delay. Before 
making a firm offer, we consider it essential to obtain valuations from inde- 
pendent valuators, to have a physical examination made of any building, and 
then to have the matter carefully considered in the department before a 
submission is made to treasury board. This procedure alone takes several 
months before a deal can be closed and it appears to be essential to have money 
available immediately after treasury board authority has been obtained. 

The problem is how best to have this money available within the estimates 
procedures. 

If we wait until all terms of a purchase are known before the funds are 
asked from parliament, the funds would only become available on two occasions - 
during the year, in early summer when the main estimates and first supplemen- 
taries are voted and again at the end of March when the final supplementaries 
are voted. The time elapsing between the submission of estimates by the 
department to treasury board and their voting by parliament is usually many 
months. If, therefore, funds are to be voted by parliament only after offers to 
purchase are obtained, we could only deal on the basis of options to buy open 
for six to nine months. For example, if a purchase had been negotiated at any 
time since the first supplementary estimates were submitted to treasury board 
over one month ago, we could not close the deal until next March when the 
final supplementary estimates will be voted by parliament. On such terms 
we would be able to buy few properties. 

The only other manner in which parliament could be asked to vote funds 
for specific purchases or building projects would be to ask that funds be voted 
for each project that may develop during the year covered by the estimates. 
As was pointed out at a previous meeting, the list of possible requirements 
during this fiscal year as foreseen last November totalled an amount of approxi- 
mately $1,800,000. We know, however, that the prcblems in many of the 
capitals involved will be solved by renting. We also know that we could not 
properly supervise and investigate purchase or building projects in all cases 
where buying or building may be the best solution. Therefore, if we submitted 
estimates to cover all these cases we would be asking parliament to vote several 
times the amount of money which we expect to be able to spend sensibly during 
the fiscal year. — 

To date the best solution of this problem that we have been able to 
devise is to include in the estimates an amount which we think we will 
need to spend and can spend intelligently during the year. We can in this 
committee indicate the larger list of capitals where buying or building projects 
might occur during the fiscal year. It is, however, only as transactions are 
negotiated that we can give precise information as to the place where those 
expenditures will be incurred and of the exact amounts of the expenditures 
in each place. These more precise amounts.can then be submitted to this 
committee at the end of the fiscal year. 

We realize that the procedure we adopted does not meet with all of 
the desires of this committee, but so far we have not been able to suggest a 
better one. i 


Mr. CRESTOHL: How long, Mr. Matthews, has this practice been going 
on? Does it go back for many years? 
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Mr. MatTHEws: Since we started buying properties. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: And that has been the method of operation? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes. 

Mr. CrestouHt: And you have not been able to suggest anything better? 
Mr. MatrHews: No. For a little while we were putting in most of the 


items that we foresaw, so we could name them. But, that meant that parlia- 


ment voted us a far larger sum than we were able to expend, or more than 
we really would be able to— 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Would it not create a little hardship, if Mr. Fleming’s 
motion were to be adopted? 


Mr. Marruews: I think we would lose very many properties. We would 


_ buy very few. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you ready for the question? The motion made by 


Mr. Fleming reads as follows: ‘‘That this committee recommended to the House 


that item 95,—Representation Abroad—Capital be reduced by the sum of 
$805,000, being the amount of the actual “unallotted capital items.’ Those in 


favour of the motion will raise their hands. 


to have the officials of the department with us. 
- contributes to the atmosphere t 
- we do enjoy very much the contacts wi 
We would like to tell them how much we apprecia 

- duties, and the high quality of the particular servi 


Mr. FLEMING: Would you poll the committee, Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. Stick: Is there a motion, Mr. Chairman, before the Chair to have 


a recorded vote? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fleming has asked for that. 
Mr. FLEMING: Yes, I asked for it. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is what I understood. 

The Clerk of the Committee polled the Members. 


The CHAIRMAN: The nays have it, nine against, and six in favour. 
I declare the motion lost. Shall item 95 carry? 


Item agreed to. 

Item 109—International Joint Commission—Salaries and Expenses— 
Shall the Item carry? 

Item agreed to. 

Iiem 110—International Joint Commission—Studies and Surveys— 
Shall the item carry? 

Item agreed to. 

Item 92—Departmental Administration—Shall the item carry? 

Item agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is all for to-day. 

Mr. Fuemincg: Mr. Chairman, I suppose this will be our final meeting. 
The CuHairMAN: We will have another meeting before presenting our 


- report. I would like to have your views on the report, so I will call a meeting 


when the report is completed. 

Mr. FLeminG: I take it then, Mr. Chairman, this is probably the last 
meeting that we will have the officials of the department with us. May I 
take this opportunity to say that it has been this year, as always, a pleasure 

It is one of the things that 
hat this committee has happily enjoyed, and 
th the officials of this department. 
te their devotion to their 
ces they render. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Crestohl? 

Mr, CRESTOHL: Mr. Chairman, I wonder whether you have given any 
consideration to the suggestion I made at the last meeting about the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission in respect to all its problems—fisheries, salmon, and 
power—coming before the External Affairs committee? You said you would 
give that matter some study, whether or not these matters should not go 
before a separate committee concerned with the preservation of these things. 

The CHAIRMAN: The best way to deal with your proposition, Mr. Crestohl, 
would be to submit this question to the steering committee. 

Mr. CRESTOHL; Very well. I just wanted to know since we are not 
meeting again. Would you then consider it as an item to be submitted to 
the steering committee? 

The CHAIRMAN: Surely, with pleasure. 

Before we separate, I wish, on behalf of all the members of this com- 
mittee, to thank very much the officials of the Department of External Affairs 
for their cooperation and their willingness, and I am very grateful as Chair- 
man for the consideration they have shown me on every occasion. 
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APPENDIX A 
BREAKDOWN OF MAIN EXPENDITURES 
CANADIAN EMBASSY 
RIO DE JANEIRO BRAZIL 
-MAIN SALON No. 3 | 


PM ARLCS le ite Lie ra cae Meat Ska a ew, ee 4,079.02 
PRIA Ae ae rig 2 orcas shai 1,575.00 
TBS Taree an ye See Aa Ra SE ERS Gris ANN Rea Se 487.48 
MEMAMMGUIET Go MIAMPS) .) ks kipisvaselancre « & lldvece 1,738.35 
LSICETRS “JE Saas aia a ae US a 2,405.50 10,285.35 
SALON No. 2 
; Papel tz si oretis, OG. 5 3 sures ohec ated 4,937.98 
ie ees Aes a dso. veo Rs de es 1,386.00 
DPF OMR Sap ar, vale as 5 hos. sis ei fua Sos Koa ae oR 387.86 
irate tere: AGAM PS foi sates sarees aed 1,296.00 8,007.84 
DINING ROOM No. 4 
NTL LS Sie RRR e 5. pee RR RS Ca ar 7,749.00 
De ee Pee 6 bent er 1,386.00 
3 USSR Lo REE a CR PN a Sa 375.03 
tk @peandcier.<& Lamps’... viata. oe 1,185.50 11,395.53 
LIBRARY No. 1 
BMT UCIA TIS IRS mace Ga hoks oh) sae oes Aah iene oes 1,721.54 
BSR Ree BE nae ik ah nh pss 4 acon Sine aEs 495.00 
‘ DIOS OVESY pais Aig Sen eeraa er aoe ae pe Weve Pais <tiee 340.45 
NANTON Smee satyeedster ahs Guo oe et corel wiles eile degew tals 3 269.96 2,826.95 
BEDROOM No. 21 
a MELE 4 ke ke re ie sts, wide ues, ae 3,117.60 
a Sy oo SA ee ee 472.60 
i Wrapesce edspread . . sii celn sues 281.12 
RNG RENE Be ee Foie ely as didlo oe totes Nie -«. #iai0,78 441.90 4,313.12 
f "BEDROOM No. 22 
a PERRIN EPIC he seit wees comeaeetn «Maa ot 3,123.00 
bs 1 Saye! oleate nie a OO ee ee ra Rs 472.50 
'y Drapesve: Bedspread: .../ cea. eso ile 355.60 
ba TIPE TIRE SUNG, Ath yh ais oe SY 2 301.50 4,250.60 
(es oS eee 
vd 
BEDROOM No. 18 
if TE SEAL Sou aa at bo FOS ENP AUN hea 2+ 2,359.05 
a RR le PAG Ee ain hewhe soe o8 Deo 1200 
if Drapes & Bedspread 4.0.0.2... 65 Sone 373.87 
NCOs OME a Ss far e ie eb ef sie alee haa aa 9 121.50 3,191.92 
"BEDROOM No. 16 
i SAT MR MAR MIRE Ore 1 tees aL ns wo 4 Se titan Oe eV 8 1,861.20 
ve PAGO) ea ee hia ea es pat 
le Drapes & Bedspreads 7.5.2. sect sie 16 es : 
ie ae PR ed Bf ay) ACR ie Oe Ca ea oe 106.65 2,500.21 
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HALLWAYS 
URN ITUL GS ee eidedy atta Hag tt Soe tr ra Lae ae 2,634.27 
RUS eo Aol Le ty RNY OBS SBR) eal ae OS 443.79 
amps oe iis kei eR ER Beane 145.80 
Lerracecors Library) eee tae ee koe 1,392.45 
Terrace: off Dining Room: ...266) 6.4 44435 1,816.65 
Swimming Pool:Gallery 3. osc. pce ce 1,898.61 
MISCELLANOUS FURNISHINGS 
silver; Flatware’& Holloware 2 3623855229 SR 
UEC WE a MR tt AEN, cori MA Sarg eae Ue 
OLR Sta ie is gd ates Pavel ee aie SLA aN a eS eee en Is 
Red. Linenssc Blankets’ (1G. uk. ate ee eee 
Dowel: Supply 8 Bath Mats 2 eae ke 
Formal -and’ Informal “Table-binens.. ¢.estine eke 
Kitchen & Pantry Service 
‘.\ Bquipment. (non-electrical) ». +... 0.0605 Ju)eus <. 
EQUIPMENT 
(A) 6G: Dehumifdiers << vans Hots 622.50 
Cooking Ranges ............ 678.85 
Working Surfaces, .......... 
Sinks, Warming Oven etc. .. 3,946.65 
(B) Sy RELTIPCTALOLS Ae oes eis be ee 
le Deep Treezen choo Ses rs 
Coffee Maker, Grill & mixers 
(C) Miscellaneous Household Electrical 
Vacuum, Cleaners v3). .o2 ss 
Fiooey TPoOwsheuie.. 3 eye ae 


Sewing Machine’ ....0.....-. 

Steam Aron shy che hee, 

Electric Hotwater Pressure Tank 
(D) _ Laundry 

Washing’ Machine :)...2000d oct 

Dryer” and Jroner’ 4235.00 Pe 
(E) Garden 

Power Lawn Mower, ........ 

Garden Maintenance Tools ... 
(F) Bedrooms 

Air conditioners for 

6 bedrooms. only ........ 


TOTAL 


OTTAWA, 13 June 1956. 


3,223.86 


5,107.71 


-.. 648.00 


... 200.00 


5,248.00 


1,904.00 


477.00 
800.00 
675.00 


3,000.00 


$77,607.09 


BINDING SE 
DING SECT DE 
. pec 141978 


ey exoment 
puipiicabiom™ 


eee 


jmpeawanieaa 


pagneh ee ae OPP RO 


costing eres 


eee 


